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Art. I—HOLLISTER’S HISTORY OF CONNECTICUT. 


The History of Connecticut, from the first settlement of the 
Colony, to the adoption of the present Constitution. By G. 
H. Houser. In two volumes. New Haven: Durrie & 
Peck, 1855. 


Tue author of this History is a true son of Connecticut, 

roud of her origin and annals, and very jealous of her honor. 

e has aright hearty loathing of those degenerate children, 
who are ashamed of the mother that bore them, and who show 
their ignorance and weakness by joining in the laugh, at her 
expense. And he has succeeded in the main, in his werk of 
love; he has given us a popular and interesting book, and we 
earnestly advise all those who have been accustomed to re- 
gard Connecticut as the land of tin peddlers and of singin 
masters, “et id omne genus,” to give this History a cnet 
reading, and much are we mistaken, if they do not find the en- 
thusiasm of our author quite contagious, and that many of 
their errors are corrected. 

And all this is the more remarkable because, as we learn— 
not from the pages of the work itself—our anthor is a Church- 
man. There is nothing, so far as we remember, in anything 
that he has written, which shows his ecclesiastical position, or 
the style of his religion, nor should we judge that in the worst 
of times he would be in any special danger from his doctrinal 
opinions. Still with a general respect which is manifest in all 
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his writings for the various forms of religious worship, which 
prevail throughout New et he is himself, we un- 
derstand, a worshiper, according to the venerable ritual of 
the Episcopal Church, and of course approves of, or at least 
prefers, her doctrine and discipline. It is noteworthy that 
a Churchman should thus enter with a hearty zeal into 
the early records of his Puritan ancestors, rendering a full 
tribute to their moral worth, sympathizing with them fully 
in their political struggles with the mother country, and 
appreciating all the blessings, civil and religious, which have 
resulted from their successful contest with the arbitrary power 
of the throne. And the fact that he should have written a 
popular and highly interesting History of his native State, is 
one of the many indications of the change which is passing 
over the New England character, and of the hold which the 
Charch has upon the soil of the Puritans. It is a proof that 
the Church in this country, is no mere English establishment, 
but is in hearty sympathy with American institutions. 

In this point of view, moreover, the History which Mr. Hol- 
lister has given us, is more than a fair offset to that calumnious 
and wicked travesty, written by the Rev. Samuel Peters, who 
had unfortunately received Episcopal Orders, but of whose 
efforts in the way of history, every intelligent Churchman is 
ashamed. Very different is the spirit in which Mr. Hollister 
has written. In his view the whole past of our history is glorious, 
and the toils, the sacrifices and sufferings of the early settlers 
of Connecticut deserve a devout commemoration. And in this 
feeling we have strong sympathy with our author. The earl 
Puritans who founded the Connecticut and New Haven Colo- 
nies, though they were the bitterest and most uncompromising 
of the enemies of the Church of England, were, dndookauiiy, 
true men ; they had the ring of the right metal in them: they 
were honest and sincere in their religious convictions, though 
they erred greatly in the course they felt themselves con- 
strained to take Nor does the fact that we differ widely from 
them in matters of religion, prevent our admiration of their 
courage and integrity. The children of the Puritans, who have 
returned to that fold from which in evil days their fathers sep- 
arated themselves, are not unmindful of the many difticulties of 
those evil days, and of the harshness of many of the meas- 
ures by which uniformity was sought to be obtained. Least of 
all are they unmindful of the toils and sacrifices and heroic 
self-denials of the men who sought on these shores the liberty 
which was denied them in their native land, and of the 
_ blessings which we have received as an inheritance from 
them. 
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In courage and endurance the colonists of Connecticut and 
New Haven were inferior to none. They were no cowards 
who forsook the comparatively safe and peaceful regions of 
Massachusetts Bay, to occupy the very post of danger far in 
advance of all their brethren; and in their fierce encounters 
with the warlike tribes of the Pequots and the Narragansetts, 
they acquired a hardiness and warlike spirit, whith ever made 
them foremost in the hour of danger. 

There was need of such a work as Mr. Hollister has given 
us. Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, though accurate and 
pertectiy reliable, is very dry. His style is not attractive and 

is subject matter is not always interesting. Those intermin- 
able religious controversies in which our worthy ancestors in- 
dulged almost from their first settlement, and which Trumbull 
has recorded with a tedious conscientiousness, however invit- 
ing they may have been to those engaged in them, do not form 
pleasant reading. 

Well do we remember our repeated failures, when a boy, in 
mastering this History of our native State. We eptaed 
through the first difficulties at Wethersfield, but when they 
broke out afresh, we sunk in the deep mire, utterly discour- 
aged, and did not enter on the Hartford controversy, of which 
to the present time, we have but a very vague idea, though we 
know it was a great affair, and, as Dr. Mather tells us, “ trom the 
fire of the altar there issued thunderings and lightnings and 
earthquakes, through the colony,” but with respect to which 
he also informs us, that “it was difficult, even at the time of 
the controversy, to find what were the precise points in dis- 

ute.” 
: All this matter Mr. Hollister has judiciously dropped, and 
though in doing so he has failed in giving us as accurate a 
pee of our ancestors as was drawn by the first historian, he 

as certainly presented them in a far more attractive light, and 
concealed their more repulsive features. Mr. Hollister is by 
no means faultless in his style. He is generally too ambitious, 
and at times he essays fine writing, not always with entire 
success. In his plain narrative, where he follows mainly Trum- 
bull and Holmes, he is simple and direct, but occasionally we 
encounter passages which smack too much of the cheap novel 
literature, and there is often an attempt to throw an air of 
romance over the plain annals of our homely ancestors, which 
neges a suspicion in our minds, that we are not reading history 
at all. 

We think, too, that the evident desire of Mr. Hollister to pre- 
sent the Puritans in their most amiable aspect, and to show 
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himself a liberal and charitable man, as undoubtedly he is, 
and his entire sympathy with them in politics, has led to cer- 
tain errors, both of omission and commission. 

We should have liked his work the better, had he brought 
out with more distinctness the religious elements that were at 
the bottom of the movement, in the settlement of the Connec- 
ticut and New Haven colonies. To our mind, it has lon 
been clear that both Hooker and Davenport were not over we 
pleased with the ecclesiastical arrangements which they found 
on this side of the Atlantic, and that they were not unwilling 
that a broad space should separate them from their brethren. 

Davenport, indeed, more than half admits this fact. The 
colonists of Massachusetts Bay were very desirous to retain 
him and his associates; “but,” says Trumbull, “it had been 
an observation of Mr. Davenport’s, that whenever a reforma- 
tion had been effected in any part of the world, it had rested 
where it had been left by the reformers. It could not be ad- 
vanced another step. He was now embarked in a design of 
forming a civil and religious constitution as near as possible to 
Scripture precept and example. The principal gentlemen who 
followed him to America had the same views. In laying the 
foundation of a new colony there was a fair probability that 
they might accommodate all matters of Church and Common- 
wealth to their own feelings and sentiments. But in Massa- 
chusetts the principal men were fixed in the chief seats of 
government, which they were likely to keep, and their civil 
and religious polity was already formed.” 

Davenport was certainly no prophet. Whatever may have 
been his “ observation” among his brethren of Massachusetts 
Bay, he saw very little way into the future. There has been 
very little resting among their descendants, and the advance- 
ment has been quite as fast and quite as far as the most earnest 
advocate of progress could desire. But the meaning of his 
language evidently is that he did not find matters in the Church 
and Commonwealth “ accommodated to his own feelings and 
sentiments.” 

That Hooker, too, was led to seek a removal by similar mo- 
tives is extremely probable. The proposal met with opposition 
from the first, and Mr. Cotton argued stoutly and solidly 
against it. The main reason urged by Mr. Hooker, viz, “the 
want of room,” in a province so thinly settled, has so little 
force, that Mr. Hollister, as if conscious of the weakness of 
the argument, proceeds at some jength, drawing entirely on 
oe fancy, to show us what he might have said, and probably 

say. 
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But he does not allude to the motive which has been as- 
cribed to him by European writers, viz, jealousy of Mr. Cotton, 
nor mention what we have on the authority of no less a name 
than Dr. Robertson, that ‘“‘ Cotton and Hooker were rival com- 
petitors in the contest for fame and power.” 

Now that envy could long dwell in the heart of such a man 
as Hooker, we do not believe ; but it is very reasonable to sup- 

ose that, like Davenport, he saw many things among his 

assachusetts brethren which were not in accordance with 
his views, and that he was anxious also to try his experiment 
in ecclesiastical architecture. Our ancestors found it much 
easier pulling down than building up, and were not always 
well pleased with each others’ cae 

We know that quite a number of the towns in Connecticut 
were founded in consequence of serious dissensions in the 
Churches that could not be healed in any other way than by 
separation of the parties; and when it was proposed to unite 
the Connecticut and New Haven Colonies, Davenport resisted 
the measure to the last, influenced mainly by his Bue lest the 
New Haven Church should be corrupted by too close a con- 
tact with her sister Church in Hartford. 

It is clear that the founders of the two colonies were Puri- 
tans of the very broadest stripe, and this will go far to show 
why so few English Churchmen settled in Connecticut, and 
why the Church of England was so late in gaining a foothold here. 
It is strictly true, as Trumbull has stated, that “Connecticut 
was settled with a particular view to religion.” And resort 
was had to various expedients to exclude all persons from the 
colony who were not in favor of the existing institutions ; and 
at last, when the Church of England gained an entrance, it was 
not through emigration, though there were a few English 
Churchmen at Stratford and elsewhere, but by conversion ; 
and to the present day the Churchmen of Connecticut are 
mainly of the Puritan stock. 

Our author indulges in a little pleasantry at the expense of 
what he seems to regard as the pedantry of King James the 
First, in serving a writ of quo warranto upon the Governor 
and Company of the Colony, requiring them to appear before 
the king “within eight days of the purification of the Blessed 
Virgin.” “The crown lawyer,” he says, “who drew it up 
must have laughed heartily at the most Catholic and mystical 
return-day mentioned in a citation wherein Puritans were the 

arties summoned. It is not at all likely that they had in- 
ormed themselves as to the time of that event, so interesting 
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to King James, nor could they dream, even were the day of 
purification fairly known to them,” &c., &c. 

Now this is all a blunder on the part of Mr. Hollister. In 
the first place, the day is neither catholic nor mystical, i. e., 
as we suppose him to mean, neither popish nor unintelligible 
nor unmeaning. It is a festival of the Church of England 
and of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
and commemorates the presentation of our Saviour in the 
Temple according to the Jewish law, as the facts are narrated 
in the sacred record. There is nothing more Popish or mysti- 
cal about it than there is about Christmas. In the second place, 
it was in accordance with the usual custom of the English 
courts of justice, to make returns according to the ecclesiastical 
calendar upon Saints’ days and holy days, or the days before 
or after them. And so established was this usage that in the 
calendar of the Church of England is contained a separate list 
of the old festivals no longer observed with religious ceremo- 
nies. We cannot but regard the sentence as an example of 
— writing quite remarkable in a Churchman and a 
awyer. 

y no careless sentence we have noticed, into which our 
author seems to have been betrayed by a too close following 
of Trumbull. He does not often venture on the dangerous 
ground of polemics, but on the subject of Ordination he has 

iven us the following: 

“The Churches of Connecticut did not look upon ordinations 
as constituting the essentials of the ministerial office. Ordina- 
tion was potions more than inducting the pastor elect into 
office, or recommending him and his spiritual labors to the 
blessing of his Divine Master. And these views as to its 
relative importance and significance were by no means pecu- 
liar to the Connecticut Churches. They were supported by 
the high authority of St. Augustine, St. Chrysostom, Zanch, 
Bucer, and even by the great Melancthon himself, an inter- 
preter of the Scriptures unsurpassed since the days of Paul, for 
close ratiocination and dispassionate, calm judgment.” We 
confess that we do not clearly understand how “ Ordinations” can 
constitute in any sense the essentials of the ministerial office ; 
but Ordination is the appointed mode of induction into office. 
We are very well satisfied with the definition given by the 
Puritan Hooker, that “Ordination is an approbation of the 
officer and solemn setting and confirmation of him in his office 
by — and laying on of hands.” This is very similar to 
the language of the Ordinal, that those “called, tried, examined, 


and known to have such qualities as are requisite for the” 
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ministry, shall “by public prayer with imposition of hands be 
approved and admitted * wea by lawful authority,” and 
shows that Hooker had not yet forgotten the teachings of the 
Church at whose altars he had served. But the attempt to 
make St. Augustine, and the author of the immortal work 
upon the Priesthood, responsible for the loose theory of mod- 
ern Congregationalism is purely ridiculous. 

Our author, in comparing the bigotry of Puritanism with what 
he styles the other bigotries of England, and endeavoring to 
show that both the great parties were equally intolerant, has 
not always dealt out his measure with an even hand. “The 
adherents of one,” he says, “abhorred a conventicle as if it 
had been a pestilence ; those of the other fled from the sight of 
the surplice as if it had been a mask of leprosy. One party, 
in seeking to discard the forms that it regarded as the relics of 
idolatry, came at last to shudder at the sight of the cross, and 
in mockery quartered troops of soldiers in sacred chapels, and 
fed the horses of the dragoons from the altars of venerable 
Churches; the other, with a holy horror, sacrificed human vic- 
tims to appease its wrath.” 

Was it the hands of Churchmen only that were imbrued with 
blood? Is the cold-blooded murder of an Archbishop, and of 
a King, to go for nothing ? 

Mr. Hollister, himselt, has elsewhere been more just. 
Speaking of the outrages committed against the Puritans in 
the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and Charles I, “ and the shock- 
ing vindication of them by the iron-handed protector,” he de- 
clares the latter to be “ revolting, as well from the blood that 
stained its grim features, as from the insults so shamelessly 
offered to the most ancient monuments of British glory and the 
destruction of the most sacred temples and shrines.” And of 
the dominion of Cromwell, he says, “it can be regarded by the 
right minded as useful only in the same sense that destructive 
earthquakes are, that throw down the walls of cities, or fires 
that consume their old and tottering edifices, and thus make 
way for more solid masonwork and more graceful and useful 
structures.” 

We presume that most persons in our day will agree with 
him, “ that both parties ‘an dominant, were overbearing and 
cruel ; when in the minority, were sadly oppressed. Each was 
partly right and partly wrong; and those writers furnish but a 

oor commentary upon human progress, and wretched evidence 
of that freedom of conscience which is the boast of our age, 
who at this day can find in any part of the sixteenth or seven- 
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teenth centuries an expression of their ideal of loveliness or 
perfection.” 

We have no desire to rake the embers of a fire that is hap- 
pily slumbering, but we cannot resist the temptation of quo- 
ting the testimony of Coleridge upon a point with respect to 
which we are persuaded there is much misapprehension in 
many quarters. ‘“ Where our Church persecuted it was on 
mistaken principles, held in common by all Christendom ; and 
at all events, far less culpable was this intolerance in the Bish- 
ops who were maintaining the existing laws, than the persecu- 
ting spirit afterwards shown by their successful opponents who 
had no such excuse and who should have been taught mercy 
by their own sufferings and wisdom by the utter failure of the 
experiment in their own case. 

** We can say that our own Church, apostolic in its faith, prim- 
itive in its ceremonies, unequaled in its liturgical forms, which 
has kindled and displayed more bright and burning lights of 
to and learning, than all other Protestant Chashen, since 

e Reformation, was (with the single exception of the times 
of Laud and Sheldon) least intolerant when all Christians un- 
happily deemed a species of intolerance their religious duty 
and that Bishops of our Church were among the first that con- 
tended against the error.” And even of Laud-—“ prejudged by 
men determined not to spare,” and whose name has never 
been in good odor in New England—we have the testimony of 
David Hume, that “ his errors were the most excusable of all 
those which prevailed during that eventful period.” 

But while we have been led to notice portions of his work 
from our stand-point as Churchmen, and to dissent from cer- 
tain of his views, we are not unmindful of the great service 
Mr. Hollister has rendered us. 

The spirit in which he has conceived and executed his work, 
cannot fail to give it an extensive circulation, and we doubt 
not that the history of the State will be generally better under- 
stood and her position more fairly appreciated. 

The handling of his subject, while truthful in the main, is 
eminently popular and picturesque ; his style is lively and at- 
tractive, and he identifies himself so essentially with his theme 
that he never fails to excite a deep interest in it. 

He sets forth the valley of the Connecticut in its primitive 
appearance, the long and weary march of the first settlers 
through the wilderness—the severity of the first winter—the 
Pequot war—the gallantry of Mason and his well trained band 
of heroes—with a liveliness of description that presents these 
scenes as in a painting. 
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As a specimen of his descriptive | gy we give the follow- 
ing:—“ About the beginning of June, the first soft warm 
month of the New England year, Mr. Hooker, with his assist- 
ant, Mr. Stone, and followed by about one hundred men, wo- 
men and children, set out upon the long contemplated journey. 
Over mountains, through swamps, across rivers, fording, or 
upon rafts, with the compass to point out their irregular way, 
slowly they moved westward; now in the open spaces of the 
forest where the sun looked in; now under the shade of the 
old trees ; now struggling through the entanglement of bushes 
and vines—driving their flocks and herds before them—the 
strong supporting the weak, the old caring for the young, with 
hearts cheerful as the month, slowly they moved on. Mrs. 
Hooker was ill, and was borne gently upon a litter. A stately, 
well ordered journey it was, for gentlemen of fortune and rank 
were of the company, and ladies who had been delicately bred, 
and who had known little of toil or hardship until now. But 
they endured it with the sweet alacrity that belongs alone to 
woman, high toned and gentle, when summoned by a voice 
whose call cannot be resisted, to lay aside the trappings of ease 
and to step from a fortune that she once adorned, to a lai that 
her presence ennobles. The how] of the wolf, his stealthy step 
among the rustling leaves, the sighing of the pines, the roar of 
the mountain torrents losing itself in echoes sent back from 
rock and hill, the smoking ruins of the Indian council fire— 
all forcing upon the mind the oppressive sense of solitariness 
and danger, the more dreaded because unseen—all these the 
wife, the mother, the daughter encountered, with a calm trust 
that they should one day see the wilderness blossom as the 
rose. 

“At the end of about two weeks, they reached the land 
almost fabulous to them—so long had hope and fancy been 
shaping to their minds pictures of an ideal loveliness—the val- 
ley of the Connecticut. It lay at their feet, beneath the 
shadow of the low-browed hills, that tossed the foliage of their 
trees in billows, heaving for miles away to the east and west, 
as the breath of June touched them with life. It lay, holding 
its silvery river in its embrace, like a strong bow half bent in 
the hands of the swarthy hunter, who still called himself lord 
of its rich acres. 

“ Let us, in imagination, stand by the side of those wanderers, 
now in sight of a resting place, and look with them on their 
new home. What glorious oaks pierce yonder hill-side with 
their rugged roots, tat, with the lapse of centuries, seem never 
to grow old! What clumps of tulip-trees, each shooting high 
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into the air its cluster of quaint fashioned leaves and yellow 
flowers! More than one of those smooth trunks might be hol- 
lowed to form as large a canoe as any insight, that ripples over 
the eddies of the river, or is tied by its cord to the trees that 
w by the cove. In the thatch grass at your feet, some In- 
ian fisherman with hempen nets or hooks of bone, are drag- 
ging ashore a score or two of yellow salmon; and near by, at 
the entrance of that wigwam, where the smoke rises so faintly, 
a few squaws are kindling a fire of drift wood to broil a meal 
for their lazy lords, that they will eat in approving silence. 
There are some fields of hemp growing; and further on is 
a clearing in the woods, though here and there a scattered tree 
with its rough bark has escaped the fire that felled its com- 
panions, where you may see maize and beans and squashes, 
struggling with the grass that taxes the strength of the squaws 
to keep it down. hoever saw such patriarchal elms, with 
such gracefully bending branches, that droop till they dip 
their leaves in the brim of the river? At intervals, up and 
down the valley, are the log huts erected by their friends who 
preceded them, that rest in the eye of these tired travelers 
more lovingly than the pleasant manor houses and cottages 
that they have left behind them. Here these men shall found 
a city, the capital of a State that shall not be unknown to fame, 
that shall extend itself under the influences of mild laws, 
equally administered, contending bravely for its rights, some- 
times for its existence, on fields of battle, against wild savages, 
against the armies of France; and she confesses with tears, yet 
not with shame, that the most bloody conflict, in the course of 
two centuries, to be recorded by her historian, was with the 
children of the country from which her founders fled, contend- 
ing for principles planted by Hooker and such as he, ineradi- 
cably in the soil.” ; 

The history of the Indian wars is written with great fullness 
and minute detail ; the materials for this were furnished to our 
author’s hands by the valuable labors of DeForest, and he has 
used them skillfully; doing ample justice, we are glad to see, 
to Uncas—the friend of the white people, as he is so often 
called, but who for all that, as a traitor to his country and his 
race, selfish, cruel, and deceitful, has few claims upon our 
gratitude for the services he rendered to our forefathers. 

‘ The Dutch, and our brethren of Massachusetts, have both 
occasion to thank our author for relieving them from what we 
verily believe to be the unjust aspersions of Trumbull, from 
whose account of our difficulties with Gov. Stuyvesant the 
reader would conclude that New England, and especially Con- 
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necticut, was actually threatened with a Dutch and Indian war, 
and that the Colony of Massachusetts was a deficient 
in the matter of providing for the protection of the frontier 
towns. Trumbull, undoubtedly, honestly believed that Gov. 
Stuyvesant had conspired with the Indians to exterminate the 
English, and so had the people of Connecticut, whose cause he 
espoused so warmly, reason to believe; and under the excite- 
ment of their fears they naturally magnified the danger, and 
thought hardly of those who could not be made to see the 
peril of the Bn lish colonies. The worthy old Dutch Gov- 
ernor repelled the charge with warmth, and, as we believe, 
with perfect truth; and thongh his treatment of our commis- 
sioners was not over courteous or conciliatory, yet it is due to 
him to say that he was by nature somewhat choleric, and had, 
on other occasions, shown no little anger upon slighter provo- 
cation. 

As to our Massachusetts brethren, whose safe position ren- 
dered them more cool, and who were better judges of the case, 
we doubt not they had no design of leaving us to the tender 
mercies of the Indian scalping Knife. 

The most interesting portion of our author’s work, in some 
respects, is the history of the State from the close of the last 
French War. The great services rendered by Connecticut in 
our Revolutionary struggle, the early kindling of the revolu- 
tionary spirit, the prompt measures taken, the coolness and 
deliberation manifested under an intense enthusiasm which 
was ready for, all sacrifices, the number of troops that she 
equipped and sent into the field, the high character and 
standing of these troops and their full participation in the 
dangers and the glories of the war, incidents of bravery in our 
officers and men, the high moral tone and eminent executive 
abilities of Trumbull, our chief magistrate—Brother Jonathan, 
as he was familiarly called by Washington—the only Governor 
in all the colonies, who, on the breaking out of the war, had 
the courage and the firmness to make a stand against the 
tyranny of the British Government—these, and many other 
things which show the patriotism and gallantry and courage 
of Connecticut, our author has detailed at length, and in a 
style which cannot fail to kindle in the bosom of all who have 
a drop of the blood of these Patriots in their veins, feelings 
of gratitude and honest pride. 

e spirit in which Mr. Hollister has conceived and executed 
this ys other portions of his work, is admirable, and cannot 
but exert a wholesome influence upon our citizens. For our- 
selves we should like to see this History in every family in the 
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State, if for no other reason, that it might give us, as a people, 
a higher tone of feeling. 

We would not object to a little honest boasting on the part 
of Connecticut, and we think that there has not been enough of 
it. Wedo not wish to steal the thunder of our brethren of 
Massachusetts, for it is one of their prescriptive rights to talk 
of Faneuil Hall, and Bunker Hill, and Lexington, as theirs; and 
they understand their rights and are determined to maintain 
them ; and in the fervor of their zeal they sometimes talk as if 
the whole Revolutionary War belonged to them. Nor would we 
venture to incur the charge of presumptuous interference from 
our good friends of Virginia, of whose undoubted purity of 
stock, and high breeding, and noble chivalry, we are well in- 
formed, though we have not yet heard all that is to be said. 
But we are verily persuaded that if we possessed a little more 
of that State-pride which characterizes in so eminent a degree 
certain of our sister commonwealths, it would be for our ad- 
vantage as a people. 

Nor are we wanting in sufficient ground for all reasonable 
boasting. The State that furnished to America the first writ- 
ten Constitution—that preserved her chartered rights when 
every other charter was annulled—that was the first to raise 
the standard of rebellion, which became the standard of a 
great and glorious revolution—cannot be wanting in those ele- 
ments which give dignity to history. Nor should it ever be 
forgotten in how noble a position stood this little State, and 
how gallantly she bore herself, throughout the Revolutionary 
War. Connecticut, though the seventh in point of popula- 
tion, of the old thirteen States of the confederation, was the 
second on the list of those who sent troops into the field. She 
furnished more soldiers than Virginia, though the population 
of Virginia was three times her own—more than Pennsylvania, 
which contained twice as many people. New York, Mary- 
land, North and South Carolina were each of them numerically 
larger than Connecticut, yet Connecticut furnished nearly 
double the number of troops sent by New York, more than 
double the number sent by Maryland, four times the number 
sent by North Carolina, and five times the number sent by 
South Carolina. 

Nor was her counsel wanting during the whole period of 
the war. The soubriquet of “ Brother Jonathan,” given to the 
army of Washington by the British in derision, and which 
has since become our national appellative abroad, is itself a 
proof how very much the judgment and ability of Trumbull 
contributed to the success of our arms. There was no purer 
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patriot than he, and none more eminent in counsel. “He was 
the presiding genius of Connecticut during the whole conflict. 
Marshaling troops, providing munitions, superintending the 
financial department, and the building of ships of war, per- 
fecting the defenses of the colony, purchasing cannon, mus- 
kets, clothing and provisions for the army, sitting in council, 
advising with the General Assembly, writing letters to Com- 
mittees of Safety, keeping up a constant correspondence with 
Washington, composing State papers, mustering the militia, 
listening to the complaints of the soldiers as if they had been 
his children, and soothing them with soft words—in all depart- 
ments we find him the great central executive force to which 
Washington was drawn in the dark hour of that eight years’ 
struggle. Did he need troops to swell the army at Cambridge, 
he called upon Trumbull; and reluctantly, and in spite of the 
solicitations of the people whom he governed, rather than dis- 
obey the Commander-in-chief, he ordered the coast of Connec- 
ticut to be left unguarded, and the citizen soldiers to leave 
their homes to the mercy of the British invaders, and march 
into another colony. Did a British fleet threaten to invade 
New York, and tories boast that they would lay the city in 
ruins, Washington had only to write a letter to Trumbull, and 
the troops were sent into the infected district, and the British 
ships were soon seen to spread their wings like scared birds of 
prey, and fly towards the South. Did thousands of British 
regulars, at a later day, press around him, and seem about to 
overwhelm him? A requisition upon Trumbull brought to 
his aid fourteen regiments of farmers, who obeyed the com- 
mand of the chief magistrate whom they had themselves helped 
to elect, without a murmur, and returned, if they happened to 
survive, to vote for him again. In still darker hours, when 
the genius of the American people drooped, and the hearts of 
the other colonies sank beneath the accumulated burden of 
severe campaigns, heavy taxes, and debts that had been piled 
on them like mountains; when even Washington doubted 
from what source another dollar could be solved to keep the 
army in the field, he called upon Trumbull, and the sinews of 
war, strained till they were ready to crack, again recovered 
their elasticity. Industrious, quiet, unselfish, trustworthy— 
with a head never giddy, however steep the precipice upon 
which he stood, and a heart that kept all secrets confided to it 
as the deep wave holds the plummet that is dropped into its 
bosom—no wonder that Trumbull should have been selected 
by the first man of the world as his counselor and companion, 
and no wonder that he called him “ brother.” 
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And when the last hour of Washington’s second Presidential 
term had expired, in the dead hour of night, unable to slee 
from the multitude of thrilling associations which came crowd- 
ing upon him, Washington forsook his pillow, and poured out 
the fullness of his heart in a letter to “ Brother Jonathan”—a 

roof of his warm attachment to, and confidence in, his de- 
voted friend. Trumbull, an artist, as well as a soldier anda 
statesman, has preserved, for all time to come, beautiful repre- 
sentations of the most important events in Washington’s history 
and the national aa which are now deposited in the 
“TrumBuLL Picrure GaLtery” at New Haven. 

And now, in all the substantial elements of social life, Connec- 
ticut is not inferior to any of her sister States. For intelligence 
and morality and thrift, and all the virtues which follow in the 
train of successful industry, our population will bear compari- 
son with any venue on the globe. Our Public Schools, our 
Academies, our Colleges, are known throughout the land. From 
our work-shops are sent forth the products of an ingenuity 
and skill that have never been surpassed, and rarely have been 
equaled ; and wealth is perhaps more evenly divided and more 
rationally and intelligently enjoyed, than in any other quarter 
of the world, 

Nor has Connecticut been wanting in distinguished names. 
The first Metaphysician of America and the first Philologist 
belong to her.* Of the three great inventors, viz., of the 
Steamboat, the Cotton Gin, and the Electric Telegraph, Fitch 
was a native of Connecticut; Whitney was her’s by education 
and choice ; Morse was born of Connecticut parentage. Ma- 
son, Putnam, Allen, and Wooster were military men of no 
mean reputation. Hillhouse, Mrs. Sigourney, Halleck, and 
Percival, are poets widely known; while the names of Ells- 
worth, Johnson, Daggett, Sherman, Stiles, Day, Pitkin, Mur- 
dock, Seabury, Jarvis, Woolsey, Kingsley, Dwight, and Silli- 
man, will ever stand engraven on the page of American schol- 
arship and letters. 

We will close our article with a sketch of Bishop Seabury, 
which affords a favorable specimen of our author’s power of 
description. 

“ Nobly did this great and good man lay wide and deep the 
walls that were to stand around the diocese of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. Brave without any ostentatious show of moral 
courage, modest without the least abatement of self possession or 
firmness, with all the lofty zeal of a martyr tempered with the 





* Jonathan Edwards and Noah Webster. 
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forbearance that is the fruit only of Christian charity; dis- 
creet in counsel, with a hand that never trembled in executing 
his ripe purposes ; never advancing faster than he could fortify 
his progress, Bishop Seabury had no superior, probably no 
equal, among the Episcopal dignitaries of his generation. 

“ His personal appearance was calculated to inspire univer- 
sal respect. His features were not regular, nor indeed could 
they be called handsome; but there was an_ intellectual 
strength, a force of character and of will, written in every line 
of his open countenance, that could not be misinterpreted. 
Added to this, was that indescribable air of refinement which 
belongs to the well bred gentleman, and constitutes a part of 
his presence. Bishop Seabury was about the middle height, 
portly and well-proportioned. His eye was dark and piercing, 
and his motions as well as his utterance were slow and digni- 
fied. lis voice was not a sweetly modulated one, but deep- 
toned and powerful, and expressed, as did his whole manner, 
decision of character and boldness of thought. He had be- 
sides, a strong good sense that never forsook him, a very livel 
wit, and conversational powers at once natural and wt heie | 
In the words of a Congregational minister, contemporary with 
him, ‘ Bishop Seabury looked as a Bishop ought to look.’ 

“ As a writer, his distinguished attribute was comprehensive- 
ness and strength, and his style was limpid as a crystal well. 
His thoughts were all marshaled like a well-trained troop of 
cavalry, performing their evolutions without fatigue, and with 
that certainty of result which belongs only to discipline. He 
avoided all metaphysical skirmishings and whimsical niceties, 
and cared little for the husks and shells of disputation, while 
the grain and the kernel were within his grasp. His intui- 
tions were also delicate, and prescient of good to be sought or 
danger to be shunned. Sophistry, and all the little arts of 
little men, to plume themselves with the feathers of rhetoric, 
or hide their heads in the clouds of mysticism, or the drapery 
of inflated declamation, his noble nature had no need to em- 
ploy, and would have scorned to practice. 

“Such, as seen by the light of history, were some of the 
principal attributes of Bishop Seabury. His name is still re- 
vered throughout the whole continent, for his unaffected piety, 
his uncompromising pane tg and his spotless life; and 
wherever that name is spoken, it seems to be echoed by the 
hills of his native State, and repeated by the voice of the ocean 
waves, that bore him from her free shores to the old world, 
and brought him safely back to lay himself down to die, in the 
maturity of his fame, and the ripeness of his faith, on the bank 
of the Thames.” 
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Art. IL—FREE CHURCHES. 


1. Milford Malvoisin: or Pews and Pewholders. By Fran- 
cis E. Pager, Rector of Elford, and Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. Oxford: John Henry Parker, 1842. 


2. Memorial of the Consecration of St. James’ Church, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 1854. 


3. The Pew System, the chief hindrance to the Church’s work 
in towns. x Sermon preached at Christ Church, 8. Pancras, 
Advent, 1851, by the Rev. Enwarp Srvart, M. A., Per- 
petual Curate of the Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Mun- 
ster Square, Regents Park, London. Masters. 


4. The System of Free Churches. A Sermon preached before 
the Congregation of Christ Church, Elizabeth Town, N. J., 
on the first Sunday in Lent, March 5, 1854, by the Rev. 
Everne Ava. Horrman, M. A., Rector. Pudney & Russell, 
Stanford & Swords, New York, 1854. 


5. Primary Charge of the Bishop of North Carolina. 1855. 


6. The Modern Origin and Evil Effects of the Pew System. 
A Sermon preached by the Rector in Trinity Church, New- 
port, Rhode Island, on the Sunday after Ascension day, 
1848. , 


7. Twenty-two plain reasons for plain men against the Sale 
alee in the House of Gov. By Rt. Rev. Dr. Meptey, 
rd Bishop of Fredericton, N. B. 


One of the best results of what is called “The Oxford 
Movement,” has been the arousing of an active, working 
spirit in the Church. Methodism and the Evangelical Move- 
ment had, in the Providence of Gop, made their appearance 
in our Mother Church, just when they were most needed; and 
having done their work had both passed away. The Church 
had sunk into an Erastian slumber, when a few active men in 
Oxford commenced writing and printing “The Tracts for the 
Times.” The effect was almost like magic. <A spirit was 
aroused whose influence was felt in every part and portion of 
the Church. Its sound went out into all Jands, and their words 
unto the ends of the world. Men were stirred up to new 
efforts for Curist and His Church. Hearts that before had 
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been cold, felt that they were cheered by “thousand sympa- 
thetic hearts.” And the results showed that it was one of 
those great movements which Gop had aroused in His Church 
exactly suited to the times. But like all other good things of 
this life it had its dark side. Men of weak minds me un- 
stable faith were unable to bear the excitement. Some through 
pride, some through love of singularity, and others who had 
never been grounded and settled in the faith, fell away into 
the deep ditch of Romanism, or the sea of Infidelity. And 
hence there sprang up, like a swarm of locusts, those bitter 
words, and harsh uncharitable controversies which filled many 
of our “Church papers,” to the exclusion almost of religion. 
But this, too, has all passed away ; and though scarce twenty 
years have elapsed since the movement first began, the pulse 
of the Church has returned to its proper tone. Men on both 
sides of the question have seen in felt that they had gone too 
far, and a spirit of active working charity, a feeling of brother- 
hood among the members of “ he household of faith,” a felt 
and earnestly expressed desire on all sides to unite in good 
works, for the advancement of Christianity among all men, 
has shown itself wherever any body of Churchmen has been 
gathered together. In this light we look upon “The Memo- 
rial,” and kindred movements, among the encouraging signs of 
the times. It proves, at least, that Ghurchmen are awake, and 
ready to work. And for ourselves, we care not how much 
this and similar matters are ventilated and discussed by the 
Church press; because the more extensively the views of an 
portion of the Church are spread abroad, the less danger 1s 
there of their causing enmity between brethren, or ge 
up the One Body of Christ into miserable little cliques an 
parties. 

Among the many practical subjects to which the attention 
of the Church has of late been called, the principle of Fre: 
Cuurcues has received considerable impulse. And we desire 
in the present Article to discuss briefly, first, the principle, and 
secondly, its practicability. 

In order that we may not be misunderstood, we desire at the 
outset to disclaim the idea that the Church of Gop knows any 
distinction between her members, but a distinction of piety. 
We take our stand on the principle laid down in theSermon on 
the “System of Free Churches,” which we have placed at the 
head of this Article, that 


“The Christian Church was intended to be Catholic or universal, not only 
in setting up the Cross in every land under the face of heaven; but she was 
intended to be Catholic, in that she was to gather into her one fold every hu- 


VOL. VIII.—NO. III. 
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man creature, without the slightest distinction of rank or sex, country or 
color. Her invitations to receive its blessings were made to all alike. No one 
was preferred before another. Here, each one, no matter what his condition 
in life, was sure, so that he lived godly in Cartst Jesus, to receive an equal 
share of the heavenly blessing committed to her care, And it is of this prin- 
ciple, the groundwork on which the Christian dispensation is extended to all, 
that Solomon speaks: ‘The rich and the poor meet tegether: the Lorp is the 
Maker of them all.’ Both are Gop’s workmanship. Both have the same 
Father, and, as we may now declare, the same Redeemer and Sanctifier; and 
both will, undoubtedly, receive an equal share of His sympathy and Parental 
care.” 


And to quote again, from the same Sermon, we believe that 


“Tt is at once the beauty and glory of our Church, that she has ever acted 
Rang warty | upon this principle, and in the fullest spirit of her Divine Mas- 
ter. In her fold she knows no distinction between her members, except it be 
in respect of holiness and piety. At her hands they all receive the like con- 
sideration. She has no gorgeous ceremonials and resplendent temples for the 
rich, and ‘ragged churches’ for the poor. Where her spirit is truly carried 
out, be they princes, priests, or paupers, she has but one worship for them all, 
but one altar at which they may kneel, but one cup of salvation of which they 
may taste, and but one blessing which she can give. 


‘Our mother, the Church, hath never a child, 
To honor before the rest, 
But she singeth the same for mighty kings, 
And the veriest babe on her breast ; 
And the Bishop goes down to his narrow bed, 
As the ploughman’s child is laid, 
And alike she blesseth the dark-brow’d serf, 
And the chief in his robe arrayed. 


‘She sprinkles the drops of the bright new birth, 

The same, on the low and high, 

And christens their bodies with dust to dust, 
When earth with its earth must lie ; 

Oh! the poor man’s friend is the Church of Curis, 
From birth to his funeral day ; 

She makes him the Lorp’s, in her surpliced arms, 
And singeth his burial lay.’ ”* 


And therefore we hesitate not to claim @ priori that any 
plan or practice which introduces distinctions of rank, or 
wealth, or favor, among those who are members of the Body 
of Curist, cannot be of Him, Who is no “ respecter of persons,” 
nor of that body which He purchased with His blood. And 
that this is the necessary result, in a measure, of the practice 
of ‘selling or renting seats in the House of Gop, we believe 
that none can deny. 

But we need not rest our argument on this. The principle 
of selling or renting any seat in the House of Gop meets with 
the most direct condemnation in the Word of Gop itself. It is 





* Coxe’s Christian Ballads, pp. 88, 4,—a sweet little book, which should be 
in every Churchman’s Livrary. 
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in every sense of the word merchandise, not on in but of 
the House of Gop. And hence, besides its general condemna- 
tion in the Bible, it is exposed to the severest rebuke which 
our blessed Lorp ever used, when, on the only two occasions 
on which he used violence, He drove out from the temple, 
with a scourge of small cords, those that sold and bonght in it, 
saying: “Is it not written, my house shall be called of all 
nations the house of prayer? but ye have made it a den of 
thieves.” “Take these things hence; make not my Father’s 
house an house of merchandise.”* St. Mark xi, 17; St. 
John ii, 16. And what thoughtful man that has attended the 
worship of a Church where the pews are rented or sold, can 
read without trembling that Apostolic warning of St. James: 


“My brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Jesus Curist, the Lorp of 
glory, with respect of persons. For if there come unto your assembly a man 
with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, and there come in also a poor man in vile 
raiment ; and ye have respect to him that weareth the gay clothing, and say 
unto him, sit thou here in a good place; and say to the poor, stand thou 
there, or sit here under my footstool: Are ye not then partial in yourselves, 
and are become judges of evil thoughts? Hearken, my beloved brethren, hath 
not Gop chosen the poor of this world rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom 
which He hath promised to them that love Him? Bur ye nave pEsPisep THE 
POOR.” 

“Tf ye fulfill the royal law, according to the Scripture, thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself, ye do well: But if ye have respect to persons, ye com- 
mit sin,’’—James ii, 1-6, 8, 9. 

So long therefore as these texts stand on the page of inspira- 
tion, nothing can convince us that the Pew System is other 
than in direct opposition to the Word of Gop, and must there- 
fore be a curse upon that Church which has in an evil hour 
consented to its adoption. “ Alas! that these Scriptural views 
of Worship should have been so sadly lost sight of in our days, 
that the equality of the Christian birthright is almost entirely 
ignored, church going expensive, and to maintain the respect- 
ability of a Christian worshiper now-a-days is attended with 
so much cost that the Apostles and the Seventy, if they were 
now among us would be obliged to sit in the galleries or the 
back seats of our Churches, if, indeed, they could have any 
seat at all, for they were poor men.”+ 








* It may be urged that it is right to purchase pews if it is done for the pur- 
pose of worshiping Gop and supporting the Clergy, and not for any private 
gain. So the traders in the temple might have argued that the oxen, sheep 
and doves were sold to be sacrificed to Gop. And the money changers enabled 
the worshipers to cast into the treasury of the Lorp just the amount that 
each one should give. All this merchandise, which Curist condemned and 
cast out, was connected with the Temple service, and could on that ground 
have been excused. 
¢ Rev. A. N, Littlejohn. 
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But the question is sometimes asked, and that by devout and 
inquiring persons: How came such a system, if it is in direct 
a to Gon’s Word, to be grafted upon the Church? 

e can best answer this question in the words of Mr. Hoff- 
man’s sermon : 


“In the earliest ages, and in the Churches which the Apostles founded, the 
houses of Gop were as free as the air we breathe. There were distinctions, it 
is true, because of the crowds that thronged their courts—but they were dis- 
tinctions of holiness, and not of wealth. The communicants, or the faithful, 
as they were then called, were placed nearest the altar; the penitents, or 
those preparing to become communicants, came next; while those who had 
committed great sins, or came as spectators, were placed near the door.* And 
80, or in some similar way, did the seats in the Churches remain free for more 
than fourteen centuries; and never, amid all the corruptions with which the 
faith was overlaid, did Christians attempt to sell seats in the Houses of Gop. 
The first inclosed pew that was ever known in a Church, dates back, says the 
author of the History of Pews, only to the early part of the 17th century, 
half a century and more later than the reformation in England. And they were 
never extensively introduced until the time of the Puritan rebellion, and then 
in opposition to the Bishops of the Church, by men who wished to conceal 
from the congregation that they refused to kneel during the prayers, or thought 
themselves too good to pray by the side of those who were poorer than them- 
selves. So that, if we have read history aright, the Pew System was intro- 
duced in the darkest hour of our mother Church—when her Archbishop was 
murdered, and her King martyred, by men who turned the noblest cathedrals 
into stables for their horses, the fonts into watering troughs for their cattle 
and the holiest vessels of the altar into cups for their doaten debauches.” 


Again, the principle of selling or renting pews is all 
wrong, from the fact that we thus sell or rent that which 
does not belong to us. We are not speaking now especially of 
English Parish Churches, in which we believe it has been 
legally decided that every parishioner has a right to a seat, but 
of every building which ion been consecrated by a Bishop, 
and so dedicated to the service of Almighty Gop. “For by 
these solemnities,” writes Wheatly in his treatise on the Boo 
of Common Prayer, (c. I, section ii, § 6,) “the founders sur- 
render all the right they have in them to Gop, and make Gop 
Himself the sole owner of them. And formerly, whoever 

ve any lands or endowments to the service of Gop, gave it 
in a formal writing, sealed and witnessed, (as is now usual be- 
tween man and man,) the tender of the gift being made upon 
the altar by the donor on his knees. fhe antiquity of such 





* The ancient Churches, as the learned Mr. Bingham remarks, besides, the 
bema, or sanctuary, where the clergy stood to officiate at the altar,” were di- 
vided into, 1. “The naos, or temple, where the communicants had their re- 
spective places,” 2. “The narthex, or ante-temple, where the penitents and 
eatechumens stood ;” and 3. “ Another ante-temple, or narthex,” called locus 


eudientium, and locus lugentium, where the hearers and those who were mourn- 
ing "5 eat sins were permitted to stand.—Christian Antiquities, Book VIII, 
@. iii, §§ 3, 4. 
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dedications is evident, from its being an universal custom 
amongst Jews and Gentiles: and it is observable that amongst 
the former, at the consecration of both the tabernacle and the 
temple, it pleased the Almighty to give a manifest sign that He 
then took possession of them.” And our Church has been 
“singularly careful,” humanly speaking, when she has conse- 
crated any building to be the House of Gop, to see that the 
property is legally secured to her forever. Few Bishops (and 
none ought to) will consecrate a building which is encumbered 
by debt of any kind. 


“When the Bishop comes to perform the holy office, he must, as the Rubric 
directs, ‘be received at the entrance of the Church or Chapel by the Church- 
wardens and Vestrymen, or some other persons appointed for that purpose,’* 
to show their consent to his act, When he has entered within the rails of the 
chancel, before the sentence of consecration can be read, ‘the instruments of 
donation and endowment, if there be any,’ must be presented to him, be- 
queathing the building, and whatever appertains to it, in trust for the Church, 
to him and his successors in office forever, and thus securing to the Church the 
peaceable possession of the property for all time. When the office of conse- 
eration proceeds, we join in the prayer, ‘ Vouchsafe, O Lorn, to be present with 
us, who are here gathered together in all humility and readiness of heart, to con- 
secrate this place to the honor of Thy great name; separating it henceforth 
from all unhallowed, ordinary and common uses, and dedicating it to Thy service, 
for reading Thy holy word, for celebrating Thy holy sacraments, for offering 
to Thy glorious Majesty the sacrifices of prayer and thanksgiving, for blessing 
Thy people in Thy name, and for the performance of all other holy offices.’* 
Then, after the Bishop has blessed the name of the Lor», ‘that it hath pleased 
Him to put it into the hearts of His servants to appropriate and devote the 
house to His honor and worship,’ we beseech Him ‘graciously to accept the 
dedication of the place to His service.’* And then the Bishop is directed to 
read for the Gospel, as though to rebuke the very = of which we have 
spoken, those el words of the Saviour, when he drove out them that 
bought and sold in the temple, ‘make not my Father’s house an house of mer- 
chandise.’* And having made the matter, humanly speaking, sure, we beseech 
Gop to ‘bless the religious performance of the day, and grant that in that 
place now set apart to His service, His holy name may be worshiped in truth 
and purity, through all generations.* And who that has listened to these 
holy words, and joined in these pious prayers, can see, on the morrow after 
the service, in those now sacred courts, without feeling that it is a spirit of 
profanation, the auctioneer’s hammer, asking, as has been forcibly said, ‘of 
the hungering souls, how much they will give for salvation?’ and the same 
spirit of competition, and bargain, and sale introduced, with which we would 
buy or sell a house or a horse. Surely, my brethren, that were a strange 
giver who will give away to-day that which he intends to sell to-morrow.” 


Having now spoken of the principle of the matter, let us 
turn to some of the advantages and disadvantages of Free 
Churches. We have not spoken of these before because we 
look upon them as of secondary consideration, when the will 
of God is involved in the case. 

First, there is no other plan but that of the Free Church 
System by which our Church edifices can be secured to the 





* The Form of Consecration of a Church or Chapel in the Prayer Book. 
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Church forever. If men have a right to any property in the 
Church of Gop, they have a right to all. If they can sell six 
feet of it, they can sell the whole. We were once told of a 
case where a single person having purchased a majority of the 
pews in a Church, actually locked out the minister and the 
rest of the congregation, and closed the Church, merely be- 
cause he had taken it into his head to dislike the Minister. 
And whose memory does not tell of cases where rich persons 
have bought up several of the pews of a Church in order to 
obtain so many votes, and so sustain or drive away a popular 
or unpopular preacher. King’s Chapel, Boston, so richly en- 
dowed by liberal Churchmen, from the simple fact, that in the 
change of the Revolutionary War, a majority of the pews fell 
into the hands of those whe denied the faith, has fallen into 
the hands of a Socinian Society, and its walls resound from 
Lord’s Day to Lord’s Day, with our noble and Scriptural Lit- 
urgy, mutilated of all that relates to the doctrine of the Ever 
Blessed Trinity! And how many a Church building in every 
part of our land, once consecrated “to the worship and service 
of Almighty Gop, the Farner, the Son, and the Hoty Guost, 
according to the provisions of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in its rites, doctrines, Liturgy and usages,” has been sold to 
congregations who hold a corrupt or mutilated faith, or what 
is worse, applied to secular purposes, and all because men have 
so far forgotten to whom the building belonged, that they think 
a om sell it as readily and guiltlessly as they can their 
‘arm ! 

Secondly, the Free Church System is the only system by 
which the poor can be brought to Church. 


“The Pew System,” writes the Rev. Edward Stuart, “ which has introduced 
80 unchristian a distinction in the House of Gop, between the sittings of the 
rich and of the poor, and which (there can be little doubt) is doing more to 
alienate the hearts of tens of thousands in every large town in England from 
the Church of Curist, than any other thing that could be named. ‘The poor 
have the Gospel preached to them;’ this was one of the signs given by our 
Lorp Himself to John the Baptist, as a proof that the true Messian had come. 
‘The poor have the Gospel preached to them!’ think of that sentence, and 
then go round the large Churches of London, and say, ‘ Are they not filled 
almost exclusively with the rich?’ In some cases it is all but impossible for 
@ poor man to find a place in the House of Carist,—of Curist, Who Himself 
lived all His life amongst the poor. 

“One Clergyman, the Curate of one of the largest parish Churches at this 
end of London, told me, that when he urged upon the poor the performance of 
their religious duties, the answer he got was this:—‘Show me a place in 
Church to go to, and I will gothere!’ And this is what has been said, and is 
being said, of the Church of England here in London, while we are professing 
zeal in Gop’s service! Surely, then, unchristian is not too hard a word to 
apply to that miserable system, which in the House of Gop provides first. for 
the convenience and comfort of the rich, and leaves the pour to any sort of place 


which may remain after the rich are well served ; which so exactly fulfills the 
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words of St. James, saying to the rich, ‘ Sit thou here in a good place ;’ and to 
the poor, ‘Stand thou there, or sit here under my footstool !’ ” 

Well may the Editor of the English Guardian remark, that 
the system of pews “has eaten, and is eating the very life out 
of the Church,” for we have been eye-witnesses of the truth of 
the fact stated by the Bishop of North Carolina in his Primary 
Charge, that “It is quite observable, that the English country 
Churches are open to the people, and that the rural population 
is attached to the Church; while in the cities where many, 
though by no means all of the Churches, rent their sittings, the 

opulation is, to a considerable extent, disaffected with the 
hurch.” 

We know that it may be, and often is said, that it is the cus- 
tom in those Churches where pews are rented to set apart some 
seats for the poor. But where are they to be found? Who 
that has entered any of the old Churches, for instance in the 
city of New York, will forget the pew in the corner under the 
gallery, and next to the door or a red hot stove, conspicuously 
marked “THe Srrancers’ Pew?’ And we ask, who, as a 
stranger in the city, ever entered it, or ever saw another within 
it? Vestries will argue that Churches must be supported by 
pew rents, and of course if they are to leave any pews free, 
they must leave those which are the most difficult to rent. 
And if it were not so, if, for instance, every third or fourth 
pew throughout the whole Church were left free to all, it would 
not remedy the difficulty. The poor would not sit in them, 
much less the indifferent, and those who care little or nothing 
for religion. There is a natural pride in the human heart, 
which will not submit to be called mendicant, and be marked 
as the poor in the House of Gop. And, remarks the Bishop of 
North Carolina, most forcibly and justly : 

“Tf it be said, that no man ought to be unwilling to confess his pov- 
erty, especially if by this means he can obtain the benefits which the Church 
oe ep we must reply, that ey! no man ought to be unwilling to do this, 
and that no perfect man would be, but that the Church is not designed for men 
who are already what they ought to be, but for those who are not what they 
ought to be. Our Saviour came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance, The oe is a remedy, the Church is a hospital, so to speak, not for the 
whole but for the sick; and to say that no man shall enter it until he is healed 
of his false pride, and his other spiritual diseases, is to say that the Church is 
itself a superfluity, and its establishment a blunder. In either point of view 
then, by making, selling, and renting pews, the poor are excluded from the 
Church. But not the poor alone, those also, and their name is Legion, who 
from religious indifference, or from parsimony, do not choose to buy or hire 
places in the House of Gop. But it may be said, these do not deserve 
to worship Him. Perhaps not; but who does deserve a place in His courts? 
and we must again remember, that ‘the whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick.’ If then we consider the number under the pew system, who are 
shut out from the House of Gop, by their inability to pronounce that ‘ open 
sesame,’ at which alone under that system its doors revolve, and when we con- 
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sider the even greater number who prefer, until they are better taught, their 
money to their souls’ culture, it seems remarkable that our Church, encumbered 
as it has been, to so great an extent, with that as well as with other hin- 
dranees, should have made the progress which it actually has made, and is now 
making. It proves how true, and wise, and scriptural, are her essential prin- 
ciples, when with such a policy she can advance so rapidly. And yet who 
does not see that under the pew system, not our Church alone, but Christianity 
itself, is losing its hold upon the middle and lower classes of our eo cae 
The mechanics in our large cities, and in the manufacturing towns of the North, 
though generally intell.gent and often moral, are not usually a religious body 
of men. Among them,I have reason to believe, that infidelity is extending 
itself, more than among any other class. Their Sundays, in many instances, 
are not sanctified by the Word of Gop and by prayer, but are spent in seeking 
recreation and amusement. Their minds, vacant of religious truth, are ready 
to be filled with Rationalism, Universalism, or any of the other thousand and 
one forms of error, so rife in this land. And I attribute this not exclusively, but 
in some measure, to the fact, that in the cities they are shut out from many, not 
oniy of our Churches, but of others where they might receive profitable in- 
struction, by their inability from the proceeds of their daily toil, to buy or 
rent any of the pews so generally found in city Churches.” 


The fact is, where the Pew System in whole or in part pre- 
vails, the poor cannot be brought to Church. If we are ever 
to have an influence over the masses, it must be by throwing 
open our Churches to all who will come and take of the water 
of life freely. The case is not too strongly put by the author 
of “The System of Free Churches,” when he asks, 


“ But how—I ask it in all earnestness, as one who has seen the effects of it— 
how can the Ministers of Gop bring such to the knowledge of Jesus, when all 
the seats in Gon’s house, their Father’s house, are monopolized by those who 
ean pay for them? What success would a missionary in China have in con- 
verting the nation, who should go there, and erect a Church, and preach in it 
until the judgment day, to those only who were willing to come and pay for 
hearing the ae pope And why should it be different here? It is 
not, and will not be, I am thoroughly convinced, until we throw our Churches 
open to the r. Look at the case. The Minister enters the poor man’s 
house, He, like the rest of his brethren, does not despise the Gospel. Nota 
child has he born to him, that he does not bring to be baptized. He would not 
be married without the Church’s sanction; and he always brings his dead to 
her burial; and yet he is never seen, on any other occasion, within her walls. 
You ask him why it is, and the never varying answer will be, ‘I have no pew 
—I cannot a, ord to go to Church.’ What a comment on a system introduced 
into a Church, whose glory should be that to the poor the Gospel is preached, 
without money and without price! And what can we reply?! We have no 
seats to offer, where pews prevail. Our hands are tied, and our mouths shut, 
and we can but go sorrowing away.” 


We might go on to speak at large, did not the length to 
which our remarks have already extended forbid, of many other 
important advantages peculiar to Churches where the seats are 
entirely free. We can only allude now to the fact, that Free 
Churches are found to accommodate at least one-fifth more 
people than those of the same size with pews, (no slight ad- 
vantage in a land where we are so much in need of Church 
buildings ;) to the bitter rivalry, heart burning, and ill feeling 
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more or less engendered everywhere by the Pew System, the 
slave which it makes the Church to the world, and the ignoring 
of the obligation of Christians to minister in temporal things 
to those who dispense to them spiritual things, except as a mat- 
ter of bargain and sale ; and to the good moral influence which 
it would have on the world to see the Church"supported with- 
out selfishness,—giving her heavenly treasures as freely as she 
has received them—and exhibiting in her gathering of all classes 
of men into her fold, some realization of the Church’s true 
Catholicity. 

We pause but for a moment to answer some of the promi- 
nent oe Rt which will be raised against Free Churches. 
We will be told, that all we have said may be very true and 
beautiful in theory, but it will not do in reality. It is not prac- 
ticable. Men will not go, nor give to Free Churches, and there- 
fore they cannot be supported. 

We answer, first, that to say that a Free Church cannot be 
supported is to say that Gop will not support His own institu- 
tion, or that the commands of Curist are impracticable; and 
secondly, that facts prove the contrary. No Churches are so 
well filled as those which are free, hence the sum for their 
maintenance is divided among the greater number. Besides it 
unites the poor with the rich in the support of the sanctuary. 
It costs no more, to say the least, to y ge a free Church 
than one with pews. In a pew Church the better classes pay 
all—the poor giving nothing. But in a free Church each one, 
no matter how poor he may be, can give his mite in the weekly 
offertory, which we look upon as inseparable from the system. 
We acknowledge that there are difficulties in the way. The 
world at large has no sympathy for the spiritual welfare of the 
poor and the stranger. fon men give to the support of the 
Gospel on any fixed principle. They need the stimulus of pew 
rents, and ostentation, and pride, and notoriety—to have a 
trumpet sounded before them. But we cannot believe but 
that in every community of professing Christians there are 
enough of sincere and earnest people, who, when the matter is 
fairly set before them, and they have seen how the Gospel is 
shut out from the poor, will give, and that with thankful hearts, 
all that is required for the support of the Church. 


“ But ‘If pews are done away with,’ (writes the Rev. Edward Stuart,) it may 
be said, ‘ Pew rents will be lost, and how are the necessary expenses of public 
worship to be supported then?’ To this it may be answered, that the man 
who now subscribes ten guineas a year to the support of the Church, and re- 
ceives in return a pew for his own private use, may give his ten guineas a year 
just the same, without demanding any such return for it. ‘But will he doso? 
Certainly he will, if he is rightly taught about it. Every one will not do so— 
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some perhaps, will withdraw altogether from such a system; but it would be 
a want of trustfulness in the goodness, the manliness, the Christian spirit, the 
self-denial of others, to suppose that, when they view their annual payment in 
the light of an offering to support public worship, instead of an outlay for 
their own comfort, and when they see the deep evils of the Pew System, they 
will not be glad and forward to give up their pew, and, if need be, to double 
the sum, as a simple offering to Gop, which has hitherto been paid for their 
own convenience. A subscription list attached to each Church would answer 
the same end as a list of pew rents; and even if the amount subscribed should 
at first be rather less, would not the gain of a free Church, the gain of the 
hearts of the poor, the gain of the sympathy of every good man, and of the 
blessing of Gop, outweigh a thousandfold the loss of a few sovereigns, paid by 
a selfish heart for a selfish purpose? In whom are we really to trust—in Gop 
or in Mammon? If we really are, in full sincerity, aiming at the kingdom of 
Gop, will not all these things le added unto us? hich generally succeeds in 
the end—high and true principle, or worldly craft? Has the Church, within 
the last twenty years, had less actual money offered for its services, because it 
has repudiated the system of charity balls, and charity dinners, and charity ba- 
zaars, fruitful as they were in their day !—or has not its store been multiplied 
just in proportion as it has appealed to higher and truer principles, to self-de- 
votion and self denial? Let us grant that throwing overboard the system of 
td rents is something of a venture; but is it not one of those ventures of 
aith, which look like folly to the worldly wise, but which, if made in unfeigned 
sincerity of purpose, bring Gon’s blessing on them, as it was of old on the barrel 
of meal and on the cruse of oil ?” 


And such, we may add, has been the result whenever and 
wherever the plan has been faithfully tried. The Church of 
Gop existed without the pew system, both under the Law and 
under the Gospel, for three thousand years; and when have 
the Church jets the Clergy ever been as well supported? St. 
Chrysostom and St. Austin both thought that the system of 
voluntary offerings, when practised, made a better provision 
for the Clergy than even the lands and possessions of the 
Church. Who built the noble cathedrals of our Mother 
Church, which their descendants, who traffic in pews, are 
scarcely able keep in ordinary repair,* but men who would 
have scorned to have made merchandise of the House of God! 
And then see how the Free Churches in this country, in spite 
of all hindrances, have succeeded. We quote from a long list, 
almost at random. The Church of the Hol Couneneiiient eds 
York, seating but 500 persons, defrays all the expenses of pub- 





* York Minster, one of the most perfect Cathedral buildings in England, re- 
quires for the ordinary repairs and sustentation of the fabric, $5,000 per an- 
num. And it is estimated that to put every part in complete repair would cost 
$250,000, though $740,000 have been expended on the building during the last 
fourteen years. The Cathedral at Canterbury has had, during the same period, 
$10,000 per annum spent upon it. Durham Cathedral, reported to be “in very 

‘ood, substantial repair,” has cost over $5,000 per annum for repairs. And St. 

aul’s, London, though so recently erected, has a fund of $7,500 per annum for 
repairs. What must have been the original cust of buildings to repair whose 
mere annual decay requires more than we often think we can afford to expend 
for the building of a Church !—Christian Remembrancer, vol. xxix, p. 347. 
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lic worship, with a Daily Service, and contributes more than 
any Church of its size to the general purposes of the Church. 
St. Paul’s, Key West, Florida, seating but 250 persons, where 
the pews if rented would realize $800, receives from its offer- 
yy and subscriptions $1,150 per annum. Holy Innocents’, 
Albany, New York, seating 250 persons, where the pews if 
rented would realize $800, receives from its offerings $1,200 to 
$1,300 per annum. Christ Church, Elizabeth Town, New Jersey, 
seating 250 persons, where the pews if rented would realize 
about $500 or $600, received last year from offerings and sub- 
scriptions for parish expenses, $1,066, besides $600 appropriated 
to the poor and general objects of the Church. Grace Church, 
Petersburgh, Va., seating 350 persons, realizes from subscrip- 
tions and offerings $1,100 per annum. Christ Church, Vicks- 
burgh, Miss., seating 500 persons, which had great difficulty in 
paying its expenses under the /’ew System, last year, the fifth 
since they adopted the Free System, received through the offer- 
ings and subscriptions for various objects about $3,000, exclu- 
sive of the Rector’s salary, which is equal to about $2,000. St. 
Stephen’s Church, Oxford, North Carolina, seating 150 persons, 
receives from subscriptions $1,500 per annum. St. John’s 
Church, Knoxville,Tenn., seating 250, receives from offerings and 
subscriptions $1,200 per annum. We are willing to place these 
examples, taken from every portion of the country, by the side 
of the like number of Churches of the same size, which have 
the Pew System, without the least fear that the Free Churches 
will, in any way, suffer by the comparison. 

But then we shall be told that families cannot sit together— 
we shall be discommoded—and a Free Church will be a scene 
of confusion every Sunday morning. We reply, have Chris- 
tians no courtesy? And will a Church be less the place for 

oliteness than a railroad car or a steamboat? Was this ob- 
jection ever heard in a concert room? Did men ever stay 
away from any public exhibition because they could not have 
their own pew ? The objection could never have been made 
by any one who has attended a Free Church. In our own ex- 
perience, with a congregation frequently too large for the 
Church, and among people who until within a few years had 
been always accustomed to pews of their own, we can only say 
we have never heard the objection made. No family that is in 
time for the beginning of the Service need be separated. And 
close observation has proved that the ordinary congregation of 
a Free Church usually sit in the same seats. On extraordinary 
occasions they would not do so under any system. 

And now, before we close this Article, one word as to what 
we may all do for the advancement of Free Churches, in 
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which the Gospel may once more be preached to the poor. 
We have spoken plainly and freely upon the matter, because 
we are convinced if men would only speak out boldly what 
they believe, there would be far less rankling differences, and 
—none the less corroding because secret—alienation among 
brethren of the same household. We look upon the, whole 
pew system not only as one of the greatest hindrances to the 
successful working of Christianity, but one of the greatest 
curses that has fallen on the Cheweb in modern times. And we 
do not believe that it could ever have been grafted upon the 
Church, except in such an age as that of Cromwell, when 
worldly-mindedness and individual selfishness had darkened 
and almost hid all spiritual religion ; and that if the claim had 
been made for the first time in our day, not only common 
sense, but every feeling of religion and equity would be roused 
against it. Nothing but the iron rule of prevalent custom, and 
the prejudice of English traditions, could hide from the eyes of 
men the injustice of the plan. And hence we would do all 
that lies in our power to tear it root and branch from the 
Church. Not that we believe the odious system will ever be 
carried so far in this country @s it has in England, though they 
are only its legitimate fruits. We have ourselves seen pews 
in English Churches twelve feet or more square duly enclosed 
by curtains and tapestry, furnished with drawing room chairs, 
centre table, hat stand, and stove with fender and fire irons! ! 
Not that we believe that the whole system of pews can or will 
be instantly done away. It is a system with which the world 
has bound the Church—and which many good and holy men 
have adopted in all sincerity of purpose—and it is not for us 
to say when or how a congregation can cast off its cords. 
Still we confess to an earnest desire to see our own American 
branch of the Church Catholic, with its temples as free to the 
wayfaring man and the stranger, as the Jewish Temple, the 
Greek and Roman Churches, the Mosques of the false | ly 
and the idol temples of the pagan; and we acknowledge that 
we have never entered a Romish Church on the continent and 
seen how the whole space is left open every day as a place of 
retirement and prayer for a// classes, and watched the little 
children as they came in, in pairs or singly, go down on their 
knees and hold up their little hands in prayer before the altar, 
or seen the steps of the Churches at early morn covered with the 
tools of the laborers who on their way to their daily task had 
stopped to ask God’s blessing on the day, or as twilight drew 
its curtain round, the rich and poor side by side on the same 
stone floor, without breathing the prayer that we might yet 
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behold something of this in our own land in temples of a purer 
Faith. 

There is a spirit abroad in the world which is deepening the 
inequalities of society, and widening the distance between the 
rich and the poor. e spirit of modern civilization tends to 
separate the various classes of society. The tendency of our 
country is to the concentration of power in the hands of a few 
office holders, or secret leagues, which care not a straw but for 
the men of their own party. The Church, as the only real 
conservative body in the country, is to set herself against all 
this, and do what she can in her own sphere to provide that 
men, in her fold at least, shall meet on the equality of brothers 
and members of the same family. To make the seats in our 
Churches free, or to build those with free seats, where the rich 
and the poor may meet together before Him who is the maker 
of them all, is to set forward this work. The Clergy and the 
Laity of the Church must unite in the effort. If they cannot 
procure the adoption of the Free System in their own parishes, 
they can at least accomplish one step towards it by seeing that the 
pews are rented from year to year, (privately, and not by auc- 
tion,) instead of sold; and perhaps in many instances, what is 
far better, allow no rents to be Gstlected for the pews, but let 
all who desire seats in the Church, at Easter, or some other 
fixed time, annually put down their names on paper with the 
amount they will subscribe to the support of the Church, and 
then let the Wardens, with or without the Vestry, assign them 
seats for the ensuing year by lot or otherwise. This would be 
the next best thing to a Free Church, and would quiet the ob- 
jections of those who think they cannot worship Gop unless 
they have their own pew. More Churches might be built in 
almost every large town in the land; and let them in every 
case be free. Do not start them as experiments, or leave them 
to start burthened with debt, or what is worse, resort to fairs 
and bazaars to raise money for them. Do not look upon their 
support as alms, nor call them Churches for the poor. Let all 
classes be induced to attend; and pay for them through the 
Offertory as you would pay for the Pa ager of the Gospel, 
or the support of Missions. Let diocesan efforts be made in 
their behalf—bring to bear upon them the influence of the 
various Conventions, and above all, set about the establish- 
ment of diocesan funds for the support of the Gospel in Free 
Churches. 

Let the Clergy stand forth and boldly say, we will no longer 
be the mere chaplains of a class, or the hirelings of a society, 
the mere well-bred guests at the table of the worldling, and 
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the almoner of his bounty, the indulger of his convenience, 
forgetful of the thousand poor in our midst, but the pastors 
and ministers of the whole people among whom we live. Let 
them impress upon their flocks the duty of self-sacrifice, and 
inculcate the more unworldly and liberal spirit of the Gospel. 
Let them teach men that they must give for the propagation 
of the Gospel, more than their mere superfluities, or what 
they will not miss—but to diminish their expenses and delay 
their hopes of wealth that they may be able to give—and to 
adopt a plan of systematic charity, and that from a sense of 
duty, laying by them in store as the Lord hath prospered them. 

Let the Laity come forward to the work and dare something 
in Christ’s name, and for the cause of His poor. Let them 
uphold the hands of their Pastors, and do and strive in every 
lawful way, whether alone or united with others, to drive out 
all “merchandise” from the temples of Gop. They must, 
perhaps, bear the ridicule of the world; they may have to run 
the risk of failure; they will have to overcome the hindrances 
that proud, selfish and worldly men will put in their way; but 
let them give themselves in charity and prudence and good 
earnest to the work, and, our word for it, they will have not 
only the blessing of Gop upo® their labors, but a deep tide of 
sympathy from all good men, which will encourage their 
hearts, as it enables them to overcome all hindrances; and 
they will have the earnest prayer of many a heart now cast 
down with that fearful forgetfulness of the outcast and the 
poor which now so largely pervades the Church, “The Lorp 
prosper you, we wish you good luck in the name of the Lorn.” 
Our word for it that the energies of the multitudes which is 
now filling the hosts of dissent, and sustaining, after their 
own imperfect way, “Sabbath Schools” and City Missions and 
benevolent associations for the relief of the poor, one and all 
doing Christ’s work without His means, and so wasted through 
division and disunion, would be found swelling the ranks of 
the Church, and by their united efforts enable her, under Gon, 
to the land. Surely, such a work must unite all classes 
and all partiesof men. ‘“Surely,so widely spread a blessing as 
the throwing open our Churches freely and entirely to all 
classes, “ without money and without price,’—a work which 
would move men’s secret consciences more than a thousand 
sermons, which would take the sting out of sectarianism and 
socialism, and draw together the different ranks of society, so 
mistrustful of each other now,—surely this is a work to unite 
and combine together for ;—‘ vis unita fortior”” May Gop 
prosper it for the sake of His poor, who are always to be with 
us, and to whom He would have His Gospel preached. 
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Arr. IL—UTAH AND THE MORMONS. 


Utah and the Mormons. The History, Government, Doctrines, 
Customs and Prospects of the Latter Day Saints, from per- 
sonal observation during @ six months’ residence at Great 
Salt Lake City. By Bensamin G. Ferris, late Secretary of 
Utah Territory. New York, 1854. Harper & Brothers. 


Tue most mournful pages in the annals of the past, are 
those which narrate the frauds, cruelties, and crimes which 
have been perpetrated under the plea of Religion. That 
sacred name from the earliest records of time, has been prosti- 
tuted to justify atrocities, at the enumeration of which hu- 
manity shudders, and to cloak indulgences which are subversive 
of the first elements of society. It apparently matters not 
how vile the scoundrel, how unmitigated the lie, or how de- 
praved the precepts, that are the sponsors of the newly in- 
vented creed, it finds its admirers and enrolls its proselytes, 
who, deaf to argument and entreaty, and blinded by the 
shallow knavery and stupid artifices of their leaders, rush in- 
sanely into the jaws of destruction. 

Such is the. humiliating picture that the history of the 
world presents us of the rise and progress of nearly all creeds 
of human invention. Credulity and ignorance usually march 
hand in hand, but not necessarily. It is related that persons 
of culture and intelligence for years after the appearance of 
Gulliver’s travels, placed implicit confidence in the rather ex- 
traordinary discoveries of that mythical traveler; and in our 
time we recollect to have seen persons of apparently good 
sense and education, gazing with great satisfaction and edifica- 
tion upon the wood cuts representing the winged inhabitants of 
the moon, that decorated the astronomical romance usually de- 
signated as the “ Moon Story ;” and even to-day there are men 
eminent for learning and natural ability in other respects, who 
conscientiously believe that tables turn supernaturally, and that 
the spirits of the departed rap explanatory responses to the 
will and beck of two or three crafty and dissolute females. 

Vigorous, uncultivated intellects, seem endowed with a spe- 
cies of native, good common sense, that instinctively leads them 
to shun these mundane impositions; and yet when some impos- 
tor boldly asserts the divinity of his poor unhoused clay, his 
favored communion with Omnipotence, and without a shadow 
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of truth or plausibility loudly proclaims a new Religion, we 
see men of this stamp apparently moved by the very exagge- 
ration of the monstrous fabrication, and abandoning the use 
of reason and reflection, embrace the wildest and silliest species 
of fanaticism. 

Of all the inane and stupid fabrications of this nature, none 
compare in these characteristics with Mormonism in its in- 
ception and origin. But when it is scrutinized in its present 
aspect, fortifying itself by pandering to the vilest passions of 
human nature, enrolling in every quarter of the world its com- 
panies and legions of the ignorant and the credulous, banding 
them together in a remote and secluded part of the New 
World, strengthening this union and creed by moulding the 
ties of family, and so framing the obligations of law and gov- 
ernment as to sustain a new religion and a new state of society, 
it assumes a form that should arouse the apprehension of every 
patriot and Christian. 

The narrative of Mr. Benjamin G. Ferris, lately occupying 
a high position as an officer in the Territory of Utah, is ap- 
parently as candid and just a description of the peculiar in- 
stitutions of the valley of the Great Salt Lake, as any with 
which the public have been favored. The journey of this 
gentleman and his official brethren in the Autumn of 1852 to 
that region, and the speedy and unannounced return of those 
of them who were Gentiles, by the first opportunity the ensuing 
Spring, would seem to indicate that the honors and emolu- 
ments of public employment among the “Saints,” are not so 
attractive and inviting as to render a protracted residence 
there agreeable, or to disincline the incumbents to the doctrine 
of rotation in office. 

The party left Westport, Mo., the 26th of August, 1852, and 
arrived at Great Salt Lake City the 26th of October, a dis- 
tance of over eleven hundred miles, following the route across 
the Plains, trodden by the great caravans of Anglo-Saxon 
immigration. 

A pleasing picture is presented of this pilgrimage to the 
Salt Lake Mecea, and which recalls to us the scenes of the 
blazing fires, the comfortable sleeping arrangements, and the 
attractions of camping on the prairie of a summer’s evening, 
which when sweltering in the brick city ovens of the Julys 
and Augusts of succeeding years, have often recurred to our 
own feverish imagination. He thus describes it: 

“A few incidents of the travel, though over so well beaten a road, 


may not be uninteresting to the reader. A person intending to cross 
the plains must expect to suffer some inconveniences. In so long a 
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journey the traveler will encounter the usual variations of the weather: 
there will be sunshine and storms; he will be too hot, too cold, and 
too wet at times; he will sometimes be unable to quench his thirst, 
except from a stagnant pool; and every warm evening he must look 
for a fight with musquitoes, whose appetites are quite as keen as his 
own. At first he will feel some anxiety in regard to Indians, and keep 
his rifle and revolver in proper shooting condition ; but this soon wears 
off, and before the journey is half ended he becomes altogether too 
careless in this respect. We had, one evening, an Indian alarm, after 
being four weeks upon the road, when one revolver proved to be the 
only fire-arm in order in the camp; the alarm, however, was occasioned 
by a gang of famished wolves, trying to form an acquaintance with our 
mules. With ordinary foresight in reference to the requisite supply of 
food, a proper selection of animals, and the time and mode of perform- 
ing the journey, there need be but few hardships. It is easy to fit up a 
carriage with conveniences for sleeping, which some do, but the majority 
prefer to sleep on the ground, even in stormy weather. An india rubber 
cloth spread upon the thick grass makes a dry and soft bed; at any rate 
this kind of dormitory, curtained with Heaven’s canopy, generally 
proves more friendly to sleep than many a bed of down. The fatigue 
of traveling wears off in a very short time, and there is usually less 
weariness at the close of the day than is felt in traveling the same 
number of hours by railroad. In a well-regulated train the pleasurable 
excitements of the journey far outbalance all the inconveniences, 
There is a kind of cutting-loose from the business relations and customs 
of civilized life, which gives new freedom and elasticity to the mind. 
The traveler feels that he has sufficient elbowroom; he neither jostles 
nor is jostled by any one; he experiences all the buoyancy of the boy 
when liberated from the restraints of the school rooms. His feelings 
and ideas expand in view of the boundless plains spread before and 
around him. There is a grandeur and sublimity in the vast expanse of 
plains, skirted and intersected by rivers, and lofty mountains, which 
would kindle enthusiasm in the bosom of the merest business drudge of 
the counting house who dreams only of prices and profits. 

“The evening camp, too, has its peculiar pleasures; the rude prepa- 
ration for, and exquisite relish of the evening meal—the boisterous 
good humor of the company, with the usual concomitants of song and 
anecdote—and the almost invariable, and withal, plaintive serenade 
from a score or two of prairie wolves, produce a wild and pleasurable 
excitement, which the voyegeur is ever fond of calling to remembrance. 

“There is abundance of wild game along nearly the whole route: 

rairie chickens, ducks, hare, antelopes, &c., afford rare sport in the 
louie and furnish food fit for an Emperor. But the buffalo is the 
most noted, useful, and interesting of all the wild game to be found on 
the plains. We saw none until after we left Fort Kearney, after which 
we met vast numbers along the valley of the Platte, and very few after 
leaving that river. At a distance they look like herds of common cat- 
tle, near at hand they are awkward, mis-shapen monsters enough—all 
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head and shoulders, and very little of anything else. They were very 
wild, and invariably ran off, as we approached, with a clumsy, lumbering 
gait. We saw them under a great variety of circumstances. On one 
occasion a herd of them were crossing the Platte in single file, (the 
way they usually travel,) and appeared in the distance like abutments 
for a gigantic bridge or aqueduct about being built. At another time 
we approached nearer than usual to a drove of them before they per- 
ceived us, and, as they lumbered off, they produced a stampede of our 
whole train, and it was with much difficulty we stopped and quieted 
our mules. At another time a herd of some three thousand were feed- 
ing along the banks of the .iver, and never discovered us until we were 
passing nearly opposite, when the monsters, in their flight, scampered 
directly towards us, and actually ran between different portions of our 
train; two of the teams, less guarded than the rest, stampeded after 
them. These incidents always furnished subjects for mirth when we 
found no bones or wagons broken. Of course the poor brutes are 
slaughtered without mercy by Indians and emigrants. We had a plenti- 
ful supply of buffalo beef during four weeks of our journey. The ravens 
and wolves that hover over and around every passing train, are the 
scavengers which clean up all that is left of the slain buffalo, after man 
has helped himself to the choicest portions.” 


It is not a matter of surprise that this beautiful garden of 
Utah, of one hundred and eighty-eight thousand square miles, 
lying in a mild and healthful latitude, walled round on every 
side by ranges of high and sheltering mountains, from whose 
almost imperceptibly descending slopes flow fertilizing streams, 
which, uniting in rivers, are lost in the great inland Lakes of 
the Interior, and to be reached only by this romantic journey 
of weeks and months, should be an attractive and fascinating 
picture to the soiled and crowded children of toil, who, strangers 
to pure air, the blessed light of knowledge, and the exercise of 
intellect, congregate in the low public room of some English 
manufacturing Coketown, to listen to the harangues of a trav- 
eling Mormon elder. 

Though Mormonism enlists its devotees by hundreds and 
thousands from the ranks of credulous, imbecile ignorance, in 
the old world, and while in this respect the taunts of the 
English press may well be spared, yet to us belongs the melan- 
choly distinction of furnishing its founders, and many of its 
most corrupt and knavish proselytes. The traveler sees along 
the line of this great highway, across the plains, that for now 
ten years has been thronged by the westward march of the 
ceaseless columns of emigration, an almost unbroken row of 
— where hunger, cold, and cholera, have laid their victims, 

ut the hurriedly dug — by the wayside, where the corpse 
not yet cold is laid, is happiness, and a bed of roses, compared 
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to the living tomb of depravity and apostasy that yawns in the 
flowery meadows, and the wooded slopes of Utah. 

The history of Mormonism is briefly this. In the early part 
of the present century, Solomon Spaulding, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, and preacher, removed from Cherry Val- 
ley, N. Y., to Ohio, and either to relieve the ennwit of a dull 
life in a new country, or for lack of other occupation, wrote 
the stupid, tedious narrative, which now forms the Book of 
Mormon. It describes the fortunes of a wandering Jewish 
family, who, increasing with marvelous fecundity, finally find 
their way to this Western Continent, and by civil wars and dis- 
sensions, degenerate at length into the vagabond North Amer- 
ican Indians. The style is in imitation of the English of King 
James’ time. 

This precious record of folly falls into the hands of one Rig- 
don, who, some twenty years after, with the assistance of 
Joseph Smith, a knavish, lazy, peddling, landless farmer, at 
Palmyra, N. Y., gives it to the world as a new Bible, pre- 
— from golden rage which the Lord, through an angel, 

ad discovered to his chosen disciple Joseph, with glasses 
through which he alone had the power of seeing and transla- 
ting the wonderful inscriptions on the plates. This intelligence 
seems to have been for some time confined to a limited number 
of “Saints ;” for the early church of the Mormons suffered 
much from the mutual recriminations among the members, of 
horse-stealing and counterfeiting, and consequent excommuni- 
cations of the chosen, in addition to the reiteration of the 
charges by those communities where they tarried for any time. 

Their story was too blasphemous and absurd, se their 
assumptions of divine nature and miraculous gifts too profane, 
not to receive the patronage of Satan, and to win followers 
among the children of sin. Many of the early converts in 
1831, removed to Missouri, pursuant to a revelation with which 
Smith was inspired whenever he had an object in view. He, 
himself, remained at Kirtland, Ohio, and established a Bank, 
which, having worked off a large paper circulation into the 
hands of the surrounding Gentiles, suddenly ceased business. 
This financial feature in their progress did not increase their 
popularity in that vicinity, while the people of Missouri rose 
with arms in their hands and drove them over the Mississippi. 
This led to a revelation by which the “ Saints” were enjoined 
to assemble at Nauvoo, Ill., in 1841. Here they increased 
rapidly in numbers and resources. The craftiness and sagacity 
of the Elders developed themselves in the various revelations 
which they put forth to allure converts. First, was the plan of 
the living being baptized for their dead relatives and friends, by 
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which they could save their departed souls, and then, some two 
years after, in order to add a new charm to their previous delec- 
table lives and habits, and to open another source of attraction, 
the doctrine of polygamy was incorporated into their creed. 
This was at first aah ow f to the hierarchy ; but, as it soon gave 
evidence of becoming a popular feature in the system, it 
received the approval, and became the practice of the laity. 

From the settlement of Nauvoo to 1844, the Mormons if- 
creased rapidly, and at the close of this period, were osed 
to number one hundred and forty thousand in the United 
States. A powerful military foree was organized at Nauvoo, 
and acquired a perfection of military discipline far surpassin 
that of any portion of the National Militia. Joseph Smith 
surrounded himself with all the parade and show of Faustin 
Ist, and with his wives, and as fendid staff, > son his troops 
in review, presented colors, and indulged in all the gratification 
of military power and display, with not half the dignity, and 
much less morality, than the black Emperor. He kept open 
house, and treated with great hospitality all travelers and per- 
sons arriving at Nauvoo, who he supposed would give hima 
notice or puff in the public journals, and this was the reason 
why so many of the Kew York Dailies teemed with notices 
from correspondents of the City of Nauvoo, its temple, and its 
chief. In h ebruary, 1844, having reached the highest dignity 
in his dominions, of President of the Church, Prophet, Com- 
mander in Chief, Mayor, and tavern-keeper, he modestly 
announced himself as a candidate for the Presidency, in the 
Mormon Organ designated as “ Zhe Times and Seasons,” 
extolling his great qualities in a few columns of editorial. 

But with all his sagacity and cunning, a dark cloud was 
rising, and a storm was soon to break, destined to sweep Nau- 
voo and its Mayor to destruction. It appears to be a part of 
human nature that where great craftiness and cunning exist, 
without moral principle, sensuality or some weakness necessa- 
rily coexists that neutralizes and destroys the force of the power. 

The following extract from Mr. Secretary Ferris’ Work, 
shows the cause of the new revelation enjoining polygamy, 
and the way in which the Nauvoo Prophet ushered the revela- 
tion into existence, concerning the policy of which he must 
have had many misgivings: 

“But the most fruitful element of internal commotion, and that 
which more immediately led to the Prophet’s death, was the introduc- 
tion of polygamy as one of the numerous privileges of the Saints. 

“This extraordinary addition to the curious collection of Mormon 
doctrines and practices, grew legitimately out of the character of 
Joseph himself, which was a combination of cunning and sensuality. 
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“The latter quality, indeed, seems eventually to have become the 
absorbing and governing passion of his soul, which respected, neither 
the ties of kindred nor friendship; nor do his followers take much 
pains to conceal this feature of his character. A devout Mormon at 
Salt Lake, informed me, that Joseph’s wife adopted five orphan girls, 
brought them up with great care, and became much attached to them ; 
and that two of them, as they grew up to womanhood at Nauvoo, be- 
came the victims of his improper solicitations, and were turned away 
by the indignant wife. His unfortunate proclivity in this direction is 
spoken of as a failing which was intended as a trial of their faith, 
rather than as a vice to be condemned. It is a remarkable fact, that he 
was in the habit of having revelations accusing himself of falling away, 
and threatening punishment, which were succeeded by other revela- 
tions that he had repented and was forgiven; and in this the pious 
Saint sees strong confirmation of the truth of his pretensions, reason- 
ing that such denunciatory oracles would not have been invented by 
himself. The Prophet's habits did not mend with increasing years and 
prosperity; and these threatening and whitewashing revelations, to 
satisfy the scruples of the over-prudish, became irksome. The celestial 

owers were again invoked, and on the 12th of July, 1843, responded 
o granting to, and rather enjoining upon, the Saints the practice of 
polygamy. 

“The Prophet was aware that he was entering upon a ticklish exper- 
iment, even with his own disciples, to say nothing of the Gentiles; and 
he prefaced its reception by pretending to be in great trouble. He told 
some of his most influential followers that if they knew what a hard 
and unpalatable revelation he had had, they would drive him from the 
City. The heavenly powers, however, were not to be trifled with, and 
a day was appointed when the important mandate was to be submitted 
to a convocation of the authorities of the church. The time arrived ; 
the priests and elders convened; but Joseph, in virtuous desperation, 
concluded rather to flee the City than be the medium of communicating 
a matter so repugnant to his mind. 

“ He mounted his horse and galloped from the town, but was met by 
an angel with a drawn sword, and threatened with instant destruction 
unless he immediately returned and fulfilled his mission. He returned 
accordingly, in submissive despair, and made the important communica- 
tion to the assembled notables. Such is substantially the account of the 
matter given by simple-minded believers at Salt Lake.” 


In the summer of 1844 a collision took place between the 
civil authorities of Illinois and the citizens of Nauvoo, respect- 
ing the execution of civil process. By a summary proceeding 
not previously known to the law, Joseph Smith issued a war- 
rant to abate all alleged newspaper nuisances, which was imme- 
diately executed by destroying the building, press and types of 
a journal that had ventured to assail the new revelation. 
Though the precedent has been since sometimes followed at 
the West, it was then considered a violation of the law, and 
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the Mormons armed themselves to resist the execution of the 
warrants issued for the arrest of the parties implicated in the 
destruction of the editor’s property. Joseph Smith and his 
brother finally surrendered indiaives upon the pledge of the 
Governor for their personal safety, and had been confined in 
jail but a few hours when they were, in a most brutal and cow- 
ardly manner, murdered by some two hundred armed and dis- 
guised ruffians, who broke into the prison. 

This event greatly strengthened the Mormons. It shed the 
halo of martyrdom in their estimation over the closing hours 
of the prophet and his brother, and enabled the traveling eld- 
ers to enlist sympathy for their persecutions. Smith had, how- 
ever, accomplished all that low cunning and sagacity could 
effect, and would have soon lost his position and influence, if 
he had lived. 

Brigham Young, a man of as little principle, but of more 
culture and intellect than Smith, was elected his successor, as 
head of the Church. The astute mind of the new high priest 
foresaw that their religion would never thrive in a community 
where it would have to contend with the undermining influ- 
ences of a free press and common schools; but that Fran in 
some isolated quarter of the globe, he might band together its 
proselytes, and holding the reins of civil and religious autho- 
rity, exercise unlimited sway. He proclaimed the revelation 
that the Great Salt Lake Valley was to be a new Mormon Zion, 
and in the summer of 1847 an advance colony of 4,000 Mor- 
mons were cultivating its slopes. 

Thus far success has crowned the scheme of Brigham Young, 
and every season has witnessed the arrival of caravan after 
caravan of new proselytes, and from all countries. Invested 
with all civil and military power in the new territory, except 
that for the past few months he has been nominally superseded 
by Colonel Steptoe as Governor, he has pursued the career that 
might have been expected from his antecedents. Under his 
administration the crime of bigamy has been blotted from the 
list of offenses ; and the late Secretary thus describes the moral 
atmosphere of the New Territory : 


“ About one-fourth of the adult male population are polygamists, va- 
rying-in the number of their wives from two up to fifty. The priest- 
hood, and especially that portion who hold all the power, and control 
nearly all the wealth of the community, have the largest harems. 
Larger numbers would undoubtedly enter into it but for the scarcity of 
women, and the want of means to support them. The census of 1851 
disclosed the fact, that there were 698 more males than females in the 
Territory. Subsequent emigrations have not probably much changed 
this proportion. For each man to have two wives would require twice 
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as many females as males. Of course it follows that, where the chief 
bashaws have from ten to fifty in their harems, large numbers cannot 
have even one. 

The effect upon population is decidedly deleterious. The Prophet 
Joseph had over forty wives at Nauvoo, and the rest of the priesthood 
had various numbers, corresponding to their standing and inclinations ; 
and nearly all the children of these polygamous marriages died at that 
place ; indeed it is alleged by Mormons that not one was taken to Utah. 
Brigham Young has thirty children, of whom eight are by his first and 
second lawful wives: the remaining twenty-two are by his spirituals. 
He has about fifty wives, some of whom were widows of Joseph Smith, 
and are probably past the time of having children; but supposing him 
to have thirty who are capable of having issue—which is below the true 
number—the twenty-two children would be less than one child to a 
concubine. If each of these degraded females could have been the 
honored wife of one husband, the aggregate number of children, accord- 
ing to the usual average of four in a family, would be one hundred and 
twenty, showing a loss in population of ninety-eight. 

“The children are subject to a frightful degree of sickness and mor- 
tality. This is the combined result of the gross sensuality of the pa- 
rents, and want of care toward their offspring. As a general rule, these 
saintly pretenders take as little care of their wives as of their children ; 
and of both, less than a careful farmer in the States would of his cattle ; 
and nowhere out of the ‘Five Points, in New York city, can a more 
filthy, miserable, neglected-looking, and disorderly rabble of children be 
found than in the streets of Gieat Salt Lake City. The Governor, again, 
whose attention to his multifarious family we are bound to suppose 
greater than the average, affords a fair illustration. He was twice a. 
fully married, and has had eight legitimate children, who are all living. 
He has had a large number of children by his concubines—no one knows 
how many—it is only known that there are only twenty-two surviving. 
These females do not reside in the ‘ Governor’s House,’ so called, but in 
different establishments, from one up to a dozen in a place, and their 
children can only have the care of one parent. It would be too great a 
tax upon his time to render the same care and attention to the children 
of these separate families as is bestowed in a single family, where there 
is a union of affection and interests. In cases where the wives and 
children are all under one roof, the total disruption of all domestic ties 
and harmony produce the same result. It would, therefore, seem that 
the boasted increase of population from this polluted source bids fair, 
under the just disposings of Providence, to be a decided failure.” 


There is one feature of this Mormon movement to which we 
cannot fail to advert. Our English cousins are perpetually 
throwing this heathenish abomination in our faces as a natural 
outgrowth of Voluntaryism and Republicanism. And yet, we 
beg our kind censors to remember, that when the vile thing 
had been driven from Nauvoo into the wilderness, it has de- 
pended for accessions almost exclusively upon foreign immi- 
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ation, and especially upon immigrants from Old England. 

us it appears from Mormon Reports, that the number of 
their European Converts, who left Liverpool for this country, 
in the five months between November 27th, 1854, and April 
26th, 1855, was 3,626; and of these the nativities were as 
follows : 


ME ci6ersaceteccesvees 2231 | Norwogians,..........scccccces 53 
NN Shits +00 ds cb eee oe ee Be Ee eS re ee re 28 
iia Siawiapmeeeate ghekl 8 IR id sattavwes dius dedesiean 15 
lich Ni dit cin aan ew ind tie Pe aa eee 15 
CEE roi cacus creatine ot 5s Wt Te 500 0 bte pes ese. er eer 13 
IE abu cok deb SES occ 5s 41 DURE SS sebcokcad Cs dddecacd 1 


Nor is this all. We have independent proofs, and from a 
variety of sources, of the utter and awful demoralization of 
multitudes of the lower classes in England, and especially of 
the entire absence of the decencies and virtues of social and 
domestic life ; and that toa degree which would put Ameri- 
can Slavery to the blush. Thus the “last English papers told 
us of the sale at a public market cross in Yorkshire, of a wife 
by a husband, after being married for sixteen years. They 
agreed on the matter thoroughly, both being of opinion that 
the old age of the husband was not calculated to increase their 
domestic enjoyment. A shoemaker became the purchaser of 
the female sensualist, for half a crown, or sixty cents.” Now, 
to the multitudes in England, wallowing in the filth of this 
almost unrestrained and beastly sensuality, this Mormon delu- 
sion comes with its imposing aspect, professing to throw a 
Divine sanction over this brutish commerce of the sexes, and 
making this horrid vice a “saintly” virtue—and offering at 
the same time, if need be, pecuniary assistance to transport 
them to Utah, the “ Land of the Saints,’—and no wonder that 
Mormonism, though existing, we are sorry to say, on American 
soil, is yet essentially, rather an English than an American 
institution. It would have rotted out years ago, but for its 
fresh recruits, the seum and offscouring, sent over from the 
old world, and especially from Old England herself. We ask 
our friends to make a note of this, and not to charge upon us 
the natural consequences of their own social system. 

We have heretofore contemplated this great iniquity from a 
distance, as though intervening space diminished its atrocity. 
But, in reality, it is rearing its Hydra head in our midst, and 
upon the great highway of progress to the glittering shores of 
the tranquil Pacific. We can disguise the question to ourselves 
no longer. Where is this system of abomination to end ? 
What are to be the relations of this New Territory to our Fed - 
eral Union? Not many years will elapse before it must knock 
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at the door of our Congress for admission as one of our Inde- 
pendent States. So far as its moral principles go, we might 
rest content to leave Mormonism to work out its own cure by 
the bitter fruits it will ultimately produce to thése who embrace 
it. But the bearing which it has upon the country at large, 
politically, is a matter of greater moment and difficulty. Is it 
for one instant to be imagined that Utah will ever be admitted 
into the Confederacy with a Constitution sanctioning or permit- 
ting polygamy, or a system of concubinage? True, indeed, the 
United States Constitution provides that “* Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” But that provision is to be under- 
stood in the spirit in which it was framed. Christianity is the 
openly avowed religion of our country. The recognition of the 
Christian Sabbath by our Constitution and by every depart- 
ment of our Government; the employment of Chaplains in 
Congress, in the Army and the Navy, the requirement of Ju- 
dicial Oaths—all show that we are not a nation of Atheists or 
Deists. It would be irrational to say that our national Consti- 
tution protects criminals from being restrained or punished for 
grave offenses against society and the first principles of all reli- 
gion, because they profess to act under Divine guidance, and 
in accordance with what their religious belief enjoins. No 
slavery could be so appalling as such a license as this in the 
name of religious liberty. The Socialist may defy all laws 
pertaining to property, taxation, &c., &c. ; every ordinance of 
Government may be resisted in the name of religion, if the 
heathenish practices of Mormonism are to be recognized and 
endorsed under the plea of religious liberty. The way in which 
this evil of concubinage can be approached by law is simple, 
while Utah remains a territory, and lying within the scope of 
section 3d, article 4th of the U.S. Constitution. The denies 
“ The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States,” has been literally 
Interpreted. Acting under this authority, Congress have made 
laws restricting the sale of ardent spirits by Indian traders, 
regulating domestic institutions, and in many other respects, by 
its authority, controlling and protecting the interests not only 
of the citizens in the Territory but those of the country at 
large, in these new enclosures from the great patrimony of the 
Confederacy. 

Utah is a part of our own national domain—was purchased 
with the public treasury, and is necessarily subject to the national 
= Yet it bids defiance to our authority, and its great 

igh priest, or rather this infamous brigand, surrounded by his 
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wives and infatuated subjects, openly curses our President and 
our Government, and consigns us all to worse than purgatorial 
fires, if our civil rulers presume to interfere with this precious 
set of outlaws. * Nay, there is some reason to believe, that he 
is inciting those Indian massacres and depredations which a 
detatchment of our Army has at length been sent to repress. 
Our National Government in Utah must be maintained and 
respected at every cost. And here we cannot but ask, what 
has become of Colonel Steptoe? and what is his position at 
Utah? Even though all the forms of law may not be enforced 
in the Territory, yet through the instrumentality of the Fede- 
ral Courts, to which the issue must finally be brought, and 
affecting and controlling, as they must, the descents of prop- 
erty, and in numberless other ways, clashing with the existing 
system, a way will be found to discourage the violators of 
law, and to redound to the protection and benefit of those 
who sustain it. 

But, may we not trust that the sad effect of these excesses 
will open the eyes of the Mormons themselves, to their enor- 
mity and folly, and that they themselves will prohibit bigamy. 
Unfortunately the very degradation inherent in the system, 
will more and more caheble the strength and numbers of those 
who may be inclined to consider it in a wiser point of view. 
The illegitimate children, and the dishonored mother, will ever 
resist (it is to be feared) a law that must proclaim their shame, 
as the inheritance of the one, and the dower of the other. 

Again we say, the time to act, is now before the infant Ter- 
ritory, lying under our control through Congress, becomes en- 
dowed with the privileges and immunities of a Sovereign 
State. While we are petitioning Congress to interfere respect- 
ing religious and civil liberty on the European Continent, and 
to aid in cultivating and fostering civilization and colonization 
among the rustling palm-trees of the African Coast, shall we 
forget, that within our own borders, in this glorious nineteenth 
century, when the language we speak, and the blood that runs 
in our veins, is heralding God and truth on every Island and 
on every shore, thousands of our own race have abandoned 
Christianity, profaned all that is holy and sacred in the family 
relations, and depraved by worse than Asiatic licentiousness, 
are hurriedly mx nen to the most degraded and lost condition ! 
We were glad to see the healthful and patriotic spirit which 
characterized the late Congressional debates on this subject ; 
we only plead that our National Government may have wis- 
dom and nerve enough to grapple with this hydra-headed mon- 
ster in the outset, while its power to work mischief is fairly 
within our control. 
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Axt. IV.—THE POSITION OF THE ANGLICAN CLERGY IN 
REGARD TO THE WAR WITH RUSSIA. 


1. Despatches from the Crimea: Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates: Published Sermons on occasion of the National 
Fast, &c., &e. 


2. The War in the Fast. By the Right Rev. Horatio Sovurs- 
agate, D.D., late Missionary Bishop at Constantinople. New 
York: Pudney and Russell, 1854. 


Tue Church in this country is necessarily interested in the 
position of the Anglican Clergy, with reference to any and all 
great moral questions. Circumstances connected with the 
present War, and the spirit prevailing in that body of clergy, 
affect their historical position in a manner which they little 
appear to realize. 

1e national position must be first observed. It is far from 
our design to express ourselves in a manner offensive or preju- 
dicial to any quarter. We would not say aught to weaken the 
bond of brotherhood between these two great branches of the 
Christian Church, on both of which, hereafter, such fearful 
responsibilities are to rest. Still, even our high consideration 
for those of whom we are to speak, and particularly our re- 
spect for their sentiments on the present war, would be out of 
place as checks, in treating questions of inevasible principle, 
and in the contemplation of inflexible realities. We must 
speak frankly, or not at all. 

Previously to looking at the principles involved in this War, 
let us see what the prospect is for the future. And this way of 
rm the subject is consistent with the spirit of history ; 
since the way in which people, on whom high Heaven has ha- 
bitually looked down with favor, are usually brought back to 
their better judgment, is by being led to see the consequences 
of aberration. 

There is a fair prospect of one of the allied western powers 
acquiring by the war greater triumphs than were anticipated 
in its proudest confidence. What did that power look for? 
No more, we believe, than this: a combination of the moral 
weight of England with that of the Papacy, though indepen- 
dently of each other, for the interest of France; that of the 
Papacy, assured through the origin of the war in the affair of 
the Holy Places, having reference to domestic considerations ; 
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that of England, having in view the codperation and prepon- 
derance of France and England, in all controversies with any 
other combination of powers ; diplomacy, and the — im- 
portance to England of the alliance, being depended on for the 
— influence of France in determining the policy of the 
estern powers. These are far from being unworthy consider- 
ations, putting together the position of the French Emperor 
and the usual policy of statesmen. Such were apparently the 
hopes of this power from the greatest anticipated success. It 
might debsenahhy indulge in greater hopes from @J success. 
hat would be the primary consequences, most probably, of 
ill success, the event which, up to this hour seems to be the 
most probable one? Just what they would have been if the 
alliance had never been formed against Russia. Turkey would 
have fallen; and this she must do in the course of this war, 
which is designedly protracted by all parties no doubt in hopes 
of that event. In that case, it is difficult to see what power on 
earth can prevent the division of European Turkey between 
Russia and Austria, the former having the lion’s share. And 
then, France will hardly fail to possess herself of all Italy, asa 
balance. England must look for a counterbalancing share be- 
yond the Mediterranean ; and her chances there are not by any 
means as good as they would have been without the war. So 
much for the prospect, as regards material interests, so dear to 
England ! 
ain, Napoleon is already virtually the head of the West- 
ern Empire, as revived by Charlemagne and perpetuated amidst 
many vicissitudes.* The design of Providence that his throne 
should have no less than that character, is indicated by his pos- 
session of Rome at the time of his ascending the throne. The 
alliance has significance for England as one between her and 
the Emperor of the West, the protector of the Bishop of Rome. 
Or, to view the relations under another aspect, it is the Pope’s 
high constable, under whose banner the armies of England are 
serving. Civita Vecchia is now, as it were, on the very site of 
Calais. England moreover is ever, in the view of the papal 
overnment, what Carthage was to old Rome. Yet che is 
oing, through the alliance, vastly more for Rome, than if she 
had let Cardinal Wiseman alone at the time she was frightened 
at his hat—than which she may see greater things before long. 





* It is remarkable that, while this empire was revived for the protection of 
Christianity against Mahommedanism, the dynasty now at its head is in league 
with this latter, avowedly to prolong the dynasty which upholds it. Even the 
first Napoleon, while at war with the Turks, became, for their sake, a Mussul- 
man by profession. 
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Such are among the prospects other than material. Now this 
is a much worse hobble to get into, than the situation before 
Sebastopol. Such is the effect already of the alliance, at which 
England was so elated that she must threaten the West as well 
as the East! 

It is astern truth, that England is in alliance with the power 
that upholds the tyranny at Rome, which includes all the tyran- 
nies elsewhere that are inspirited byit. She is, therefore, weaker 
with France than she would be without France. If Russia, 
France, and Turkey had been allied together against England, 
we have no doubt that the latter would have triumphed over 
them. Such an expectation may be fairly based on the philos- 
ophy of her history. That history shows, that her strength 
consists in her agency as the favored instrument of a Higher 
Power. But she would have it, that she had every reason to 
hope for the blessing of Heaven, and the sympathies of man- 
kind, in a war undertaken, as she professed, for the liberty of 
nations, and the cause of justice! Such is her cant, whenever 
she would put the best face on a matter. It is quite in keeping 
with that affectation of moral dignity and disinterestedness so 
common among the respectable English, in transactions where 
their own interest is all that they have in view. They are not 
a people by any means unscrupulous ; but as long as the letter 
of law is not against them, they persuade themselves that the 
most ungenerous selfishness consists with “sterling worth,” as 
it is called. No doubt, England satisfied her moral dignity 
that she was entering upon this war only from generosity to 
Turkey, and for considerations of international justice. Yet it 
is the judgment of all unconcerned nations, perhaps also of 
those concerned, except herself, that her motives have been 
purely selfish throughout; and that, but for such motives, she 
would never have undertaken the war. The weaker parties are 
always the stalking-horses, whenever her own purposes are 
likely to be thus answered. 

It is now for the first time that we have heard of the doc- 
trine, that the weaker party should, as such, receive the assist- 
ance of all other powers together. If indeed it were to be a 
general thing for all other powers to unite, in order to put down 
unnecessary disturbers of the public peace, this would satisfy 
most of the members of the Peace Congress. But in the ab- 
sence of any such organized policy, it is incredible that an in- 
tervention to sustain a nation so corrupt, and so threatened with 
dissolution as Turkey, can be warranted by any such pretext 
as that principles of national independence require it; since 
cases must occur, (and England is herself the voucher for most 
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of them,) in which the absorption of some countries is a matter 
of necessity to human progress, both externally to them and 
within them. Though it is a penal, it is yet a merciful dispen- 
sation of Providence, even if fire and sword should be among 
the instruments of the process, to expurgate a — civiliza- 
tion, through the forced. introduction of a newone. It is rarely 
without the sword that this is done. But the late Emperor of 
Russia certainly made proposals, with a view to the avoidance 
of a necessity for it in the case of Turkey. Whatever amend- 
ment his proposals —_~ have required, there was some prospect 
of preventing, through an understanding among the greater 
powers, dire evils, which were morally certain without such 
understanding. The Emperor’s claims in behalf of the Greek 
Christians demand our entire sympathy ; and in his subsequent 
dealings with the British government, his sincerity was not 
more questionable than that of England, who, while affecting 
to ignore the tottering state of Turkey, has evidently been only 
waiting to take advantage of its expected dissolution. Have 
the published statements of Bishop Southgate, who is tho- 
roughly acquainted with Turkey and the policy of the Powers 
towards her, been controverted? We ask the reader not to 
oe judgment upon the subject until he has first given 

ishop Southgate’s little work a careful perusal. But besides 
the exceptionable course of England, in laying herself out, os- 
tensibly, for such a subject as Turkey, she violates her eve 
traditionary moral sentiment, in endeavoring to prolong the life 
of this anti-Christian power. 

We are far, then, from perceiving any warrant for an expec- 
tation of the blessing of Heaven upon the present undertaking 
of England, even if it were only to defend the weaker party. 
On the other hand, we apprehend that the character of the 
cause she is sustaining in the East, fearfully augments the retri- 
bution to which she has subjected herself through an alliance 
of the character of that, to which, in preference to her normal 
position as the assertor of civil and religious liberty, she has 
entrusted her hopes. The pains she has taken to impose on the 
world the belief, that it is by virtue of this last that she is thus 
engaged in the East, show her conscience is not dead to a sense 
that the character implied by this representation is essential to 
her well-being, and is a condition of her eminence as a nation. 
Yet, as we have said, she has adopted and is pursuing a course 
which vastly increases her liability to signal marks of heavenly 
disfavor. She is banded with two spiritual powers, which her 
religious teachers (whether literally right or not) have for cen- 
turies taught her to be two forms of Antichrist, collaterally 
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developed. Such are the alliances with which the American 
a, are expected to sympathize, and their failure to do which 
as been unaccountable and shocking to the English! 

That their fruits are retributory, appears chiefly in what we 
have already suggested of the perilous position of England, 
with reference to certain continental relations, wtoetions an- 
tagonistic to her liberties. To this may be added, the exposure 
to the world of all her weak points, through the medium of the 
events that have transpired during the war; also the misfor- 
tunes of the war. Though her prowess in arts and in arms 
was never as great as at present, no advartages have accrued 
from them. Victory itself, and that surpassing everything of 
the kind in her long history, has been worse than useless to Ros 
She is even a disadvantage to France, of the nature of a Jonah- 
like drawback. France would most probably have met with 
more success if she had depended on ie own resources exclu- 
sively. As it is, she invokes disaster, through association with 
a nation of more sacred responsibilities, whose declension for 
the moment makes retribution impatient, not more perhaps 
from its provocation, than with a view to prevent the worst 
from being incurred through lack of warning. There is no 
paradox in the judgment we have expressed, that, under the 
circumstances, the alliance with England is a drawback to 
France, and that the alliance with France is a harbinger of 
plagues to England ; also that France is destined to a greater 
eminence on the continent through the war, but only by means 
of the success of Russia. Before the alternative shall be pre- 
sented, whether Europe shall be Cossack or republican, she is 
likely to be Russian and French. Then may come up for final 
solution the question, which, as Victor Cousin remarks, was 
the real one at Waterloo, between la monarchie fraternelle, and 
la democratie militaire. 

Some acquisitions have, no doubt, been made by England 
through the alliance. (1.) Her people have been brought 
rather more into contact with humanity abroad, than they 
have been through alliances with nations less near to them. The 
have found noble qualities to be abundantly diffused and hi 
achievements made, the very existence of which was doubted. 
And they have learnt, or at least have had opportunity for the 
discovery, that there are qualities important to national civili- 
zation, in which the English, without reference to class of so- 
ciety, are more than any other people deficient. (2.) In ad- 
ministration, too, England has discovered, though late in the 
day, that she is greatly behind all rival nations. We say late, 
as compared with the long time that others have observed her 
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course—for her colonial mal-administration has long been 
world-renowned. Indeed, those before whose particular notice 
has been brought the perverse obtuseness, and heartless indif- 
ference, characterizing her colonial management, especially in 
the West Indies, see but the same thing over again in the Cri- 
mea. So, likewise the spiritual starvation of the American 
Church in its infancy, by the refusal of the hierarchy in the 
mother Church to provide it with the episcopate, on the ground 
that no authority had been received from the government,* 
without which none of that body would do a little apostolical 
duty for the good of millions,—all this has been but repeated 
in the commissariat at Balaklava and Scutari. It is easy to 
throw the blame on system, as if the system itself were not an 
expression of the spirit of English life, which is all frigid con- 
ventionality. Still, that England should now acknowledge her 
administrative system to be imbecile, is a proof of acquisition 
in the department of self-knowledge. (3.) Again, England 
must apprehend by this time the effects of her remarkable 
diplomacy, while elated at her good understanding with 
France—looking no further than at its alienation of the United 
States, by mere wanton ill-nature and cynical selfishness. It is 
really surprising that this should have been the spirit of a gov- 
ernment, nurtured by a Church of such high culture as the 
Anglican, and in a land of such rich experience in the history 
of Divine interest in nations. (4.) Yet another advantage has 
been gained through the first campaign, in that the people 
have taken a step in advance of their previous relation to hu- 
manity, by dismissing from the government, no doubt for ever, 
the persons who used their office as spies of the Bourbon at 
Naples, and made the English nation, Gucnigh its government, 
the perpetrator of a most grievous crime (rather a complication 
of crimes) against society, not yet atoned for. We hope, then, 
that something has been gained by the war. 

The position of England with reference to the war being 
shown, according to our own view of it, we are thence led to 
the position of her Clergy. So far as information has reached 
us, they 5 ae to have generally approved of the present re- 
lations of their country and of the motives of the war. It is 
natural for any one, in a spirit of patriotism, to express appro- 
bation of a course in which the national mind is interested, 
unless he is well convinced of its want of rectitude: and this 
we believe to be the manner in which the mind of the Clergy 





* It having been discovered that the best way to secure the loyalty of colo- 
nies is to render them churchly, the Episcopate is now liberally diffused! the 
difficulties have vanished! 
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has been led to approve of the war, and of the alliance. But 
to whatever extent the heart and the voice of the Clergy may 
be conscientiously committed to these interests, subjective 
morality cannot stand in the stead of actual moral position, 
where sufficient light shines. The witness of England’s re- 
ligious history should have forbidden both the Clergy and the 
nation to hope that a war, undertaken under the circumstances 
we have mentioned, would prosper through the Divine bless- 
ing. It is to be feared that the Clergy were drawn into the 
saine notion as others, that the combined might of France and 
England reflected clearer light than either God’s Word or His 
judgments in the form of history; such judgments invariably 
condemning any and all ascendency of Papal counsels and 
interests in England. 

Perhaps we may be told that a restoration of Papal sover- 
eignty to its previous independence was one of the results of 
the successful wars against the first Napoleon. Successes, 
however, may be ambiguous acquisitions, even as victories 
may be ambiguous successes (as illustrated in the Crimea.) 
And there is little doubt that England would gladly undo her 
part in the successes in question. The tyrannies reéstablished 
through them have educated Europe to a permanently revolu- 
tionary spirit. And the Pope of that day showed his high 
appreciation of the services which had been rendered him b 
the Protestant powers, by sending to them the Jesuits. 
successful war that must have been—that war for liberty! 
And if the present war for liberty should end with a success 
that would be the consistent development of its origin—if, 
having originated in the affair of the sec Places, it should 

ive the foreign Roman Church a triumph over the native 
Greek Church—what would the Pope, or rather what would 
he not, render to England for such a boon? Let her not look 
for the presence of a mere Cardinal-prince next time; let her 
expect the condescending pasa of the Pope himself; for 
the iron crown of Lombardy may honor any cathedral in the 
Western Empire. The Emperor may be crowned here or 
there. But who dreams of such times, it will be asked? Aye, 
what did the Holy Alliance dream of 1848—the seeds of 
which memorable drama that Alliance was sowing? It should 
be remembered too, that the course of events does not drag 
the slow length it then did: on a changé tout cela. 

It is probably not without some anticipation of this nature, 
that Louis Napoleon evidently desires that the Alliance should 
be on the worst terms possible with the United States, It is 
doubtless important to him, that there should be such a perma- 
VOL. VIII.—NO. II. 26 
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nent alienation between this country and England, as should 
prevent the intervention of this country in case of any combi- 
nations on the Continent against England. Not that he is to 
be justly suspected of present designs on that country. Of 
course not. Vet he knows well enough that circumstances may 
require more to be attempted by him than he now openly 
avows. He would do well however to study the philosophy of 
England’s history, before venturing to go all lengths for the 
Pope, or rather for himself backed up by the whole strength 
of the Papal powers yearning for such an issue. 

But, dropping surmises, the question is, how England is to 
be extricated from her present moral difficulties. Can the 
Anglican Clergy help her? We firmly believe that they can. 
Let them enlighten the conscience of the nation. Let them 
see more in the pregnant events of the present hour than 
the petty movements of apolitical chess-board. Let them rise 
to the consciousness of the great truth of “God in History,” 
and proclaim that trnth in tenes which will reach the national 
heart. Let them awaken the echoes of the past now slumber- 
ing in strange oblivion; and the difficulties and the dangers 
now threatening will vanish as mist before the rising sun. 

There appears to be but this one way of escape for England 
froni her present false position: to make uncompromising ap- 
proaches to her ally in relation to his policy, not only at Rome 
and in Italy, but throughout France itself. Let her incite 
Lonis Napcieon to cover himself and Trance with glory by 
rolling back the fluod of Ultra-montanism ; and not with shame 
by becoming the miserable tool of the Jesuits. England can 
but be strong, when on that ground ; and /e can but be weak, 
if he refuses to hear; indeed he knows that she has the moral 
weight of the civilized world with her, provided she does not 
put off her duty till the evil is beyond remedy. The people 
of Rome have a right to a merciful government, and to fult 
religious toleration: the army of Napoleon found these in ae- 
tual possession and enjoyment of them. They have assuredly 
a higher right and title to those privileges unmolested, than 
Turkey has to extraneous protection for her diabolical institu- 
tions. Yet, when these privileges of the Romans were invaded 
by France, did England raise a voice or a finger for “the 
weak?” When will Protestant statesmen get consciences ? 
The only plea that there can be for this inconsistency and in- 
justice is, that England had never recognized the Roman Re- 
public,—which means, that she had not gone through sundry 
conventional forms to acknowledge a fact that she was aware 
of,—while she has acknowledged Turkey to be all that the 
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world knows her to be. It would well become the Anglican 
Clergy, as we humbly believe, to press this whole subject on 
the consciences of their statesmen and their people, and that 
with particular reference to the influences that ought imme- 
diately to be brought to bear on the minds of their French allies. 

But perhaps the members of the eminent body to which we 
would thus appeal, may be of opinion that, since they have 
never urged the exercise of an influence of this nature on 
Protestant governments needing it,—such as Sweden and the 
old ally of England, Prussia,—consistency suggests their silence 
with regard to Rome. Consistency certainly is a jewel. God 
forbid that we should tempt our Anglican brethren to sull 
theirs! We would rather persuade them to act on Stockholm, 
Berlin and Rome together, consistently. And snch consisten- 
cy should appear not only out of the pulpit, but in it: for it is 
only Roman Catholic intolerance that is ordinarily heard of 
from Protestant pulpits; and then seldom beyond the motive 
of exciting in the hearers the selfish satisfaction that they are 
secure from it, whatever may be the lot of their brethren in 
Italy or elsewhere. 

The real war of civilization, whether as a war of public 
opinion, or of diplomacy, or in the field, hangs on the ques- 
tion of establishing Religious Liberty, as a principle of public 
law. If England were to take the lead in such a war as this, 
trusting in the same Power that has favored her ever since 
Christianity set foot on her soil—even though she might not 
attain the object—she herself would assuredly be in a far bet- 
ter state than now. 

If by the present war for liberty, as the Anglican Clergy 
have ca cathedraé pronounced it to be, is meant merely the re- 
taining of Mahommedan Turkey as a convenience to Western 
Europe—and that certainly is the meaning—then is not the 
idea which the Russian-Greek Clergy have of a war for liberty, 
quite as elevated as that? And has not the blessing which 
they gave to the banners of their country as great claim on 
our sympathy, as the blessing of such a cause as that of the 
allies by the Anglican Clergy? We hear, sometimes, that full 
religious liberty in Turkey is a contemplated result of the war. 
Contemplated by whom? By spectators, we must presume ; 
for the allied powers have disclaimed all intention of interfer- 
ing with the independent dispositions of the Porte. Besides, 
even if religious liberty had been at all an object of the war, 
is it a higher principle as it relates to Turkey, than as it relates 
to Italy, where a detachment from one of the allied armies up- 
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holds, at this moment, an intolerant government of priests ?* 
Indeed, England had a noble opportunity for promoting re- 
ligious toleration in Turkey, when she was solicited to take 
under ker protection, or at least to become nearest friend to, 
some Eastern Churches which had no protector. Hear Bishop 
Southgate : 

“Formal requests for such a protection were presented from the Armenian, 
Syrian, and Nestorian Patriarchs. A compliance with them was urged particu- 
larly on the ground that it would serve as a set off to the protection of the 
Greeks by Russia, and of the Roman Catholics by France, and thus give Eng- 
land her due share of influence among the Eastern Christians, while it would 
greatly promote the work of the English Church in their behalf. This endea- 
vor continued, if we rightly remember, for the space of two years. It termi- 
nated with a reply received from the British Ambassador, conveying, as was 
believed, the views of the English government upon the subject. The reply 
was in substance, that ‘England had no confidence in the stability of Turkey ; 
that she was rapidly declining, and her end appeared not far distant ; that un- 
der these circumstances, their government thought it the wisest course to keep 
aloof from all interference with the internal affairs of Turkey, which might 
eompromise the position of England in case of a downfall; that they desired, 
therefore, no permanent interest in the country, but wished to be at liberty to 
avail themselves of circumstances when the end should come.”’+ 

It is apparent from this, that, on the part of England, her 
own material interests were exclusively in question; and that, 
rather than prejudice these interests, though merely in uncer- 
tain prospect, she spurned a present opportunity of promoting 
religious liberty. It was but a step further in depravity, to 
share, for the same ends, the responsibility of sustaining the 
Priestly tyranny nearer home, through an ostensible war for 
l.berty, to bless which the Clergy have been beguiled. 

But, granting that greater liberty to the Eastern Churches, 
or rather greater immunity from Mohammedan intolerance, is 
to be the result of this war—and what then? Into whose 
hands are those old Churches to fall? To what influences are 
they to be exposed? Feeble, dispirited, incapacitated by long 
ages of oppression, to rise at once to the dignity of their new 
position, who now shall guard and protect them, and help re- 
store them to their primitive fuith and love? Perhaps these 
tender Allies will do it. But which? Perhaps Great Britain, 
whose Government in our times seems determined to lose no 
opportunity to sacrifice the Anglican Church, in order to_pro- 
pitiate a relentless foe, and an insatiate radicalism. The Cana- 
dian Church robbed of her possessions is one illustration ; the 





* As the Alliance has been diplomatically announced as for the West, as 
well as for the East, in other words, as reaching from East to West, it would 
be not unfair to speak of the French troops in Rome, as a detachment of the 
allied army, as if indiscriminately British and French. 

+ The War in the East, p. 64. 
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feeding that nest of Jesuit traitors at Maynooth at govern- 
mental expense is another; and the London Times, that power 
behind the throne greater than the throne, scoffing like an in- 
fidel over the proposed increase of the Anglican Episcopate, 
tells us where we are soon to find another. Perhaps the Angli- 
ean Church herself will interfere! A Church which cannot, 
or dare not, act efficiently, and in her own integrity, for the 
conservation and diffusion of the faith even at home; and 
which felicitates itself that it has seen at last the faint shadow 
of a restored Convocation, and did not swoon at the spectacle! 

Perhaps the French Government will take care of thos old 
Churches! Ah! Undoubtedly she will. Or rather the Pope 
will do it if she does not. Did he not pledge his influence to 
Napoleon in this War with that very end in view? We have 
before us the arguments of Romish Ecclesiastics when this 
war was first undertaken ; of which arguments, Romish ol 
ponderance in the East, is chief. The latest dispatches tell us 
that already the work has been begun, the precedent has been 
established. Near Jerusalem the corner-stone of a new Romish 
Church was laid a few weeks since with the most imposing 
ceremonies, to the dismay of the Greeks, the chagrin of the 
Sultan, whose firman was abused to a different end from that 
designed, and of course to the joy and rejoicing of the Papists. 
Such is the protection (!) which the Pope is more than ready to 
offer to those old Churches. Such protection as wolves offer to 
lambs! And yet such a war, with such portentous conse- 
quences looming up in the distance, our brethren of the Angli- 
can Clergy are, with few exceptions, lending all their influence 


‘to sustain! We bid them remember, disguise it as they may, 


that the greatest interests involved in this war are not of a 
secular character; though in this respect it bids fair to be dis- 
astrous enough; and that among the questions at issue, is the 
triumph of Popery over those old Churches, against which 
they have been struggling for centuries. And we put it to 
our brethren, if, to aid such a cause is not the height of in- 
fatuation, and does not deserve to prove suicidal in the end? 
And here we cannot but utter our deep regret and bitter 
mortification, at the suspension of our own Mission to those 
Eastern Churches at the very time when its influence is so im- 
peratively demanded. Within a few months the Patriarch of 
one of those old Churches expressed himself on this whole 
subject to one of our Clergy in language and with a fervor 
worthy of an Apostolic Bishop. Those Churches are begin- 
ning to breathe again the air of liberty; and yet they know 
full well the appalling dangers which threaten them now in 
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another direction. But our Mission there is apparently dead; 
and anti-Episcopal hatred, which in fact struck the blow, is, 
we suppose, entirely satisfied. It can wear surplices, use the 
liturgy, make the sign of the cross in Baptism, and conceal its 
origin to its hearts’ content, and there is no one left to mutter 
a word of remonstrance at such Jesuitical policy. 

Before concluding, we would remark, that the exertion of 
the utmost moral influence on the question of Religious Liberty 
is incumbent on the Clergy in every land, by whom that liberty 
is understood. We maintain that the duty of Christians 
towards this question is not confined to their respective coun- 
tries, but extends to every quarter in which their brethren are. 
If it is of no concern to them, as relating to foreigners, then 
the oft-repeated prayer, “Thy Kingdom come,” so far as it has 
reference to nh countries, is simply impertinent. Roman 
Catholics abroad are led, by the apparent indifference of 
Protestants to this matter, to conclude that the latter have no 
religion. Toleration in China had its origin in a request from 
the French Government, for the extension of it to Roman 
Catholics ; on which occasion the Emperor said that he might 
as well grant it to all Christians alike, “ whether they worship 
crosses or not.” If it be inquired, in what way the moral in- 
fluence of free countries, such as England and the United 
States, can make itself to be felt, it is only necessary to refer 
to the frequency with which treaties are made between each 
of these countries and others in which toleration is limited, if 
it obtains at all. The government of the United States having 
persevered in efforts for the improvement of public law, with 
reference to the material interests of man, has already the 
satisfaction of witnessing grand results, some accomplished, 
others in progress. This is encouragement enough for the 
Christian mind of this or any other country to take an active 
interest in the question of the moral sufficiency of the present 
code of public law, as respects other than merely material in- 
terests. As to what is included under that law, this is in a 
great degree arbitrary; varying with the parties interested ; 
and while a certain degree of religious toleration is recognized 
by it, with reference to some one country—as Turkey, where 
Tanne and Russia interpose for its enforcement, so far as their 
respective protegés are concerned, though no further—it is 
not yet recognized or even proposed, with reference to the 
internal law of any other nation on the Continent. Moreover 
those great protectors (!) of Christian Liberty, Russia and 
France, are even now ostensibly, we do not say really, engaged 
in a war growing out of the incongruities of their own con- 
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struction of public law as it respects religious rights. The un- 
settled character of that law, the gross injustice of some na- 
tional powers in regard to its exercise, and the magnitude of 
the interests involved, abundantly warrant an intervention by 
this country to an extent far greater than has yet been pro- 
posed. We know it is sometimes called a delicate matter to 
Interfere on subjects which are pretended to be of exclusively 
internal concern. As if these subjects did not pertain to the 
dearest rights of universal humanity! How is it then that our 
government has threatened intervention in Mexico, if that 
nation, weary of an abused Republic, should propose the ex- 
veriment of a monarchy! Now if it is our concern that 
Mexico should remain republican, why does not our govern- 
ment impress it on Mexico that her religious intolerance is 
thoroughly anti-republican? If we must on no account have 
any monarchy at all so near to us, why should we be indiffer- 
ent to the establishment there of the very worst feature of 
absolute monarchy ? 

We will not conclude, without saying all honor to Mr. Cass 
and his noble compatriots in the Senate, for their fearless stand 
upon this subject. They have asserted a principle. They 
have recognized a duty. And they have been marked as viec- 
tims by the myrmidons of Popish despotism. If the Clergy 
of this country are worthy of their position, if they are the 
living voice of God’s Word, and the bold asserters of a na- 
tional conscience, then the manifestation of any deep national 
concern on this subject, may be supposed to depend not a little 
on a faithful interest in it on their part. 
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Art. V.—CITY MISSIONS. 


1. Rt. Rev. Bis Southgate’s Sermon, on the Second Annt- 
versary of the Holy Guild of the Church of the Advent, 
Boston, Mass., on the first Sunday in Advent, 1854. Bos- 
ton, 1855. 


2. First Report of the Baltimore City Mission of The Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. 1854. 


3. St. Paul’s Church City Mission, New Haven. Proceed- 
ings at the Third Anniversary Meeting, 1855. 


4. Fifth Annual Report of the Benevolent Association of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, L. I. 1855. 


Tue Rector of a Parish that has contributed long and most 
liberally for the spread of the Gospel among the heathen, said 
recently, ata public religious meeting, that his interest in Home 
Missions had increased fifty per cent. within the last few years. 
And among the most encouraging signs of the present times, 
we may rank a growing attention everywhere to spiritual 
wants, at our own doors. We breathe not one word of dis- 
couragement against Foreign Missions, but to send Missionaries 
abroad while we are regardless of those in fatal error, and 
even of idolaters, on our own shores, or into distant parts of our 
country, while we neglect ungodliness and heathenism lying in 
fearful masses by our dwellings, is preposterous and absurd, as 
well as contrary to Scriptural authority and rele. The good 
Samaritan does indeed consider every man whom he can bene- 
fit as his neighbor, but he begins his work by helping the suf- 
ferer at his teet. Jxsus came to Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up, with the early offers of His Gospel,—charged the 
man whom He had healed and who would have followed Him 
to distant places, to go home and tell his friends how great 
things the Lord had done for him; and enjoined His Apostles 
to begin their preaching at Jerusalem; while Paul, on his con- 
version, went to Tarsus, and Barnabas to Qyprus, each to his 
native place, to make known the Saviour he Mad found. So 
does Scripture respond in its teaching examples to the voice of 
nature and reason in urging the claims of Home and Country 
upon our spiritual sympathies and labors. 

Nowhere, however, is this great principle more neglected 
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and forgotten, than in regard to the religious wants of our 
Cities. The Reports and documents placed at the head of this 
Article, with others that might have place with them, show 
that something has been done; but still, the very best Mission- 
ary fields may probably be found, almost uncultivated, in places 
where the largest funds for Missions are raised. Yet it would 
seem especially the duty of those who dwell in cities, to attend 
to the spiritual destitution around them, not only because 
charity begins at home, nor because, if they neglect the perish- 
ing at their doors they must perish hopelessly, since no one else 
will dream of caring for them, or insult the dwellers of a Christ- 
ian city by sending Missionaries from abroad to labor among 
them ; but because, also, of the great influence of cities upon 
the moral and religious welfare of a land. Jefferson calls 
“ great cities great sores upon the body politic, whither all the 
evil humors of the system do run and congregate ;” and a neg- 
lected sore, we weil know, may bring disease and death to the 
whole body. Or, better still, we may call a great city the 
heart of a country, to be kept with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life. Paris is France; and in a qualified 
sense a similar expression may be used of every great metrop- 
olis. If the laws suppressing intemperance and licentiousness, 
could be successfully carried out in New York, who does not 
see that it would render a like work, easier for the whole 
country? If vice run riot there, the blight will be more than 
proportionate to that of some demerelized town or village. A 
great responsibility rests upon dwellers in cities, for they stand 
in the highway of intercourse and centre of resort, whence not 
only goods and merchandise, but morals and manners, vice and 
ruffianism, are carried to every quarter. The early preachers 
understood this matter, for, in preaching the Goapel they took 
their stand in the great cities whence it might radiate all 
around. Paul, wanderer as he was, resided three years at 
Ephesus, and the result was, that all Asia heard the word of 
God; while Antioch, Alexandria, Rome, and other great empo- 
riums, were great centres of Missionary operations in the first 
evangelizing of the world. So true is this, that the very names 
pagan and heathen, signify dwellers in the village and coun- 
try, or on the heaths, because cities were first evangelized. If 
we neglect these, then, we shall reverse Apostolic practice, and 
suffer a double death to work; death to their citizens, and 
death borne in the circulation to every part of the system. 

The spiritual destitution of very large cities can hardly be 
estimated. It is natural, indeed, for every one to magnify the 
claims of the Mission for which he pleads ; the advocate for the 
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Mississippi Valley, startling us with his numerical calculations ; 
and the laborer for Africa, urging its double plea of want and 
wrong; but apart from the fact that City Missions lie at the 
very door, there is an amount, and a peculiarity of destitution 
in our cities, thatshould speak loudly to the hearts of Christians. 
It is difficult to know its extent. We make our way through our 
best streets to our fine Churches, meeting few that seem not to be 
on the same errand, and little thinking, that not far off, may be 
a whole ward, numbering six or seven thousand souls, without a 
single place of worship in it, or that thousands upon thousands 
spend the Lord’s Day in excursions and haunts of pleasure, whose 
track crosses not ourown. In the country, if there be one family 
that goes not to Church, it will be known to all, and if there be 
there a healthy religious atmosphere, that family will be almost 
compelled, for appearance sake, to attend upon some place of 
public worship ; but in cities, where the next door neighbor 
may be unknown by name, many a splendid house may be the 
scene of Sunday card-playing, and many a hovel, of low de- 
bauchery, while we dream not of it. Then again, in our sea- 
board cities, foreign immigration helps to keep irreligion in the 
ascendancy. The sediment lodges at these points, while the 
purer stream passes on. If a whole village of industrious and 
prosperous foreigners, with their Pastor at their head, remove 
to our country, their home will be found among the forests or 

rairies of the West, while the paupers reduced by vice, the 
ignorant Romanist, the infidel, the criminal whose best harvest 
field is where pavements farthest stretch, will remain in cities 
to pollute, to entice, to break down barriers of morality, and 
to render almost hopeless the best efforts for the good of a com- 
munity. What tidy housekeeper would not fold her hands in 
despair, if, as fast as she cleansed her rooms, those over whom 
she had no control, and who cared not for her pains, should 
track in mud and dirt ¢ 

Statistics of city destitution, reveal to us a condition of 
things startling and amazing. Thus* in the City of London, 
with its eight hundred Churches—with its numerous Societies 
for the spread of the Gospel, whose Anniversary Meetings draw 
Christians from all parts of the world, and with a population 
of two and a half millions, there are, allowing seventy commu- 
nicants to a Church, which is said to be over rather than under 
the mark, fifty-six thousand communicants ; while in the insig- 
nificant Island of Jamaica, with only three hundred and eighty 
thousand population, there are also fifty-six thousand commu- 





*Ch. Obs. 1854, p. 338. 
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nicants. And the American city which shall first rival Lon- 
don in its present populousness, bids fair to approximate closely 
to it in spiritual destitution. If the Voluntary System has 
advantages over an Establishment, the latter has its parish 
boundaries fixed, and cannot, like the former, as the centre of 
gentility and wealth changes, sell its house of worship to be 
converted to a temple of Mammon, and build anew in‘a fash- 
ionable neighborhood, leaving its old field destitute of a Church, 
though as thickly settled as ever; but the parish Church re- 
mains, whether rich or poor encircle it, so that in some respects 
the danger of an increase of spiritual destitution is greatest in 
our own cities. How far it has already extended, Ministers, 
themselves, though in the midst of it, but fully occupied with 
their own parishes, have but few means of knowing. One of 
the best sources of information is from their pastoral visits 
among the sick, or from their registry of funerals. We can 
count or examine a flock as it passes, one by one, through a 
narrow gate, though we cannot in the mass. Death is such a 
gate. In mortal sickness, or at its close, the Minister is sent 
for, even from the home of Sabbath breakers and infidels, and 
his first and only knowledge of a godless family in the city, 
will often be on such an occasion. And, standing by this gate- 
way of death, his conclusion must be, that more than one-half of 
all he buries, had no Church home—and of course that the real 
proportion must be greater, since some care so little about 
religion as to bury without its forms, or with only the slightly 
infused religious forms of some moral society. If any one has 
doubts whether the neglect be so great as is represented, he may, 
by a little common arithmetic, taking the population of any 
given city, its Church accommodations, and the numbers in 
actual attendance on the Lord’s Day, as his factors, easily satisfy 
himself that there is no exaggeration, and that by his own 
door, perhaps, is a Mission field with unrivaled wants and 
claims. 

How shall these wants and claims be met? We answer, by 
lacing a Free Mission Church in all its completeness, and in 
its most perfect form, first in the worst neighborhoods, and so 
on till all are supplied. Other ways and means have been 
devised, none of them, perhaps, without advantages, but all 
lacking the perfectness of that now suggested. We have our 
Industrial Schools, our Mission Sabbath Schools, our Colpor- 
teurs, our Bible and Tract Distributors, and all doing good in 
their way, but capable of doing ten times as much good linked 
in with a Mission Church. Take a Mission Sunday School, for 
instance, where the children are taught before the hours of 
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Service, but then dismissed to the streets during Church hours; 
what added power would be gained could the teacher lead those 
children to some Free Church, where, under his own eye, they 
might learn to join in the Worship of God’s house? How 
would it help the Colporteur, if he could point the neglectors 
of religion whom he meets, to such a Church home, their 
children to its Sunday School, and parents, with unbaptized 
little ones, to its Rector? The Gospel works best when pre- 
sented in its completeness, and though a single Tract may do 
good, we always regret when we see any such partial instru- 
mentality employed, that the whole,—Bible, Church, Ministry, 
Sacraments, Sunday-School,—cannot be added. In the one 
case it is as if a man were to beat out wheat with the staff of 
a flail, with which, indeed, he may shell some grains; but in 
the other, it is like threshing with the swiple or swinge added, 
with which he will beat out a gathering twenty times as large. 
A Mission Church, with its faithful pastor and helpers, is the 
very best means of reaching the wants of the spiritually desti- 
tute in our cities. 

How shall such a Church be erected and sustained? Those 
whom it is to benefit are either very poor, or care so little for 
religion that they will not give for its support, though they 
may attend on the Means of Grace, if set freely open to them. 
The means must be furnished by those who know their value, 
and have been blessed of God with wealth. Free Churches 
are needed in our cities, but all experience has proved that 
they cannot be sustained by those abe will worship in them, 
unless in rare cases, where some rich man meets all deficien- 
cies. We give Free Churches to the heathen abroad; why 
not to our poorer brethren and to the heathen at home? And 
the very best way of erecting and sustaining a Free Mission 
Church is, for a large and wealthy congregation to undertake 
it alone. A congregation can raise ten times as much singly 
as they could through a Missionary Board, besides doing the 
work more economically and efficiently. They could in the 
former case select their own field, and be unfettered in the 
choice of a Missionary who was to occupy it, upon whose 
character so much of the success would depend; for in the 
appointment of Missionaries, Committees of large societies 
may often sanction a choice which individually, or acting in a 
smaller sphere, they would not have made. The Rector of the 

arent Church would find it a great relief to have some such 
hurch home to which he might direct the hundreds of poor 
who call upon him, and such an Assistant as the Missionary 
would be, in ministering to their temporal as well as their 
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spiritual wants. The charitable societies of the larger Church 
would find that they could most effectually elevate as well as 
aid, the indigent, through their Mission Chapel. The young 
and zealous would discover in such a Mission, a field for enter- 
prise. The reflex influence on the rw, congregation 
would be most encouraging and wholesome, like to that of 
putting a diligent workman to clear rough hedges near their 
doors, repaying them well for the expense, by improved pros- 

ect of green pastures and smooth meadows. And so far from 
impoverishing one’s own congregation by such charities, it 
will always be found that the men whom the Minister most 
delights to have around him—men with souls—love to gather 
into a Church which is awake to such efforts, and is evidently 
doing the Lord’s work with spirit and success. 

There is an advantage, too, in having a field near at hand 
where we can see and hear what has been effected. There 
may be a romance about a foreign field for the romantic, but 
their help is not reliable, while matter of fact business men, 
though they may have faith for distant operations, and will 
engage heartily in them, do yet rather love to see the work, 
and its successes, as in the home field they may be seen. Let 
them be encouraged, then, in every large city congregation to 
undertake singly a City Mission ;—let them choose the most 
neglected neighborhood, and there erect a plain edifice for 
public worship with special attention to accommodation for 
the Sunday > there ;—let them select as their Missionary an 
earnest, laborious man, well educated and retined,—for it is a 
mistake to suppose such a one would be unfitted for laboring 
among the poor, or that, if he had the spirit of his office, he 
would despise the field, since he would be much more likely to 
love and labor in it than the ignorant and conceited, who, like 
silly children, love best to climb to high places,—let such 
a man be placed at his post and told by those who put him 
there, “ We will sustain you; do not make it your aim to 

ather in men of property, but just seek out the neglecters of 
God, to whatever class they may belong; fill your Sunday 
School with Sabbath breakers collected from the streets, urge 
your people to give according to their ability, and we will 
meet all deficiencies, and help you by our codperation and our 
prayers.” 

Such, in brief outline, is the plan of a City Mission most 
likely to interest those who sustain it, and most profitable for 
those who are to be benefitted by it, as well as most helpful 
and pleasant for the Missionary. It is a rule among men in 
trade, not to take in a partner to share the profits, when they 
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themselves can easily do the whole business. Why should not 
our large and wealthy congregations act on the rule, when 
many of them can easily and alone sustain a Mission Church ? 
City Missionary Societies may answer very well for gathering 
up, and employing smaller offerings, but when a single Church 
is able and willing to take a whole Mission upon itself, it 
should not be asked, neither should it allow itself, to yield its 
large funds, nor driblets of them, to the management of Mis- 
sionary Boards. 

But we shall now be met with the scofling reply,—* Ah! 
we are to have a St. Dives’ Church and e@ 3t. Lazarus’ Church! 
—that the rich are to be told to sit here in a good place, and 
the poor to stand there!—that Mission Churches are Kitchen 
Churches for lordly Cathedrals !—and that all this is opposed 
to the spirit of our holy religion; which frowns upon such 
distinctions, and would have the rich and the poor meet to- 
gether before the Lord, the Maker of them all!” We answer 
these scoffs and cavils, which usually come from those who 
care as little for the poor as Absalom or Judas did; first, that 
it is utterly impossible to satisfy such cavilers. For, they 
will complain of the want of Free Churches; and if Free 
Churches are built they will call them St. Lazarus’ Churches; 
and if comfortable sittings are offered them in our costliest 
houses of God, they will say that they are not going there to 
be looked down upon by the aristocracy. So that there will 
be no satisfying such persons, till they themselves become rich, 
and then we may see them in the highest seat of the Syna- 
gogue, and among the most regardless of the poor. 

But we answer again, that we provide no mean gift for the 
poor when we build them a comfortable Free Church, and send 
them an educated and godly minister. And even if their 
Church equal not our own in splendor, they would have no 
more right to complain than a poor man to whom we give 
wholesome food and comfortable clothing, because we did not 
seat him at our own table, or order him a suit from our own 
piece of broadcloth. And, besides, the poor are usually in 
districts out of the range of our better class of Churches, and 
it is right that Churches should correspond somewhat with the 
houses around them. Solomon’s Temple was magnificent, and 
suited to its position ; but would have been altogether out of 

lace in a fishing village on the lake of Galilee, as would 
Nrinity Church, New York, at the Five Points. If men live 
in log cabins, let them worship in a log Church ; if they dwell 
in ceiled houses, let not the ark of the Lord rest in a tent of 
skins. We do not suppose when St. James reproved his read- 
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ers for their treatment of the poor in their Churches, or when 
it is said that the rich and the poor meet together, that we are 
to understand that we must take into our pew a family from 
some filthy cellar, unwashed, unkempt, odorous, creeping or 
diseased; nor that children from such a household must be 
placed side by side in the Sunday School, with those brought 
up in temperance, cleanliness and godliness. There is less of 
that distinction in the House of God, which is the fruitful 
theme of cavil among the haters of religion, than they would 
have us suppose; nor is it always mere poverty that causes it, 
for in all of our Churches there are indigent members well 
ecbometous ated, and kindly treated; and in few of them would 

@ poor person, if cleanly and not offensive, be repulsed on ac- 
count of his poverty, though the poor are apt to be over sensi- 
tive in the matter, and sometimes imagine a slight where none 
was intended. 

It will be seen, of course, that there are widely different 
classes of poor in our cities, for whom Free Churches are 
needed, and the remarks just made should not be misapplied. 
There are neighborhoods like the “Five Points” in New York, 
whose population we would not and could not bring into the 
Churches on Broadway. Men may prate as they will of the 
equalizing power of the Gospel, but no enlightened Christian 
would ever dream of taking degraded wretches from the 
purlieus of brothels and low groggeries, to worship side by side 
with the virtuous and respectable; at least, not until a long 
process of purifying and elevating had been gone through, 
And, indeed, those of a low and degraded class could hardly 
be persuaded to come into our sp slendid Churches, if thrown 
open to them. They would do as in traveling, where, though 
the stage or the boat is free to them, they, of their own 
accord, shrink from places occupied by the well-dressed and 
refined, preferring the outside seat or the forward deck. If it 
were left to themselves they would choose to have a plain 
Church in their own poorer district, where they could worship 
among those more nearly of their own condition in life. They 
need the Gospel. It is ‘their only hope of regeneration. Let 
the very vilest neighborhood be the first to ‘be chosen for a 
Mission Church; and in time the plain edifice may grow up 
into the majestic temple, carrying up with itself everything 
around it, converting the lowly hovel into the comfortable 
dwelling, ‘and its once debased inmates into sober, God-fearing 
citizens, able and willing to sustain for themselves the worship 
of God’s house. 

But there are the poor of a very different class, whose pov- 
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erty should meet with the kindest consideration, and whose 
- ate wants can only be fully met by Free Mission Churches. 

rovision can, indeed, and should be made, for these, to a 
certain extent, by free sittings and low priced pews, in all of 
our Churches, for it would be dreadful to worship in a con- 

regation made up exclusively of the rich. For as many 

harity Scholars, too, as can be gathered from the vicinity, 
and decently habited, room should be found around the chan- 
cel,—a better adornment for it than all the nameless glories of 
ecclesiology,—and when our Churches are too fine to be so 
used, we may fear that the Spirit of God will forsake them. 
But when all this has been done, and it is done, in some meas- 
ure, in most of our wealthy Churches, there will be many in 
moderate circumstances, at distances too great, and in numbers 
so vast, as to render it utterly impossible to meet their wants, 
save only by Mission Churches planted by their own doors, 
and sustained, so far as may be necessary, by those blessed 
with more abundant means, or if possible by single wealthy 
congregations. Such provision involves no contempt for the 
respectable poor ; nor is it justly liable to the sneers and cavils 
it has awakened. Many a true child of God, struggling with 
scanty means, has blessed His Holy Name with thankful heart 
and tearful eyes for such a Church Home; and many a wan- 
derer from duty too little regardful of religion to give at the 
outset for the support of the Gospel, drawn into such a Church 
by its free privileges, has gradually learned to love them, and 
gladly to aid in sustaining them. 

The subject of City Missions has an especial claim upon 
Churchmen. For a large share of the neglecters of public 
worship in our cities are of those who in the old countries wor- 
shiped in our forms, and still retain a latent love for them 
that would revive most easily, and grow into a saving attach- 
ment, under our Ministry. ‘There is much also that is favorable 
to City Missions at this precise juncture. The anthorities of 
many of our large cities have been aroused, for the suppression 
of intemperance, licentiousness, and Sabbath breaking, to a 
degree of energy and with success, before unexampled. If 
Free Churches could be set up in greater numbers, we should 
coéperate with them, and might hope to gain many from the 
closing of the Synagogues of Satan. Now is our time to work. 
We do not want expensive Churches in costly localities. One 
Mission Church on the plan herein proposed, was established 
at a cost of about six thousand hte including the land, 
which is always cheap where such Churches should be placed. 
In the case referred to, sittings for about seven hundred wor- 
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shipers, and an admirable Sunday School room, for about five 
hundred scholars, were secured, both of which*are well filled, 
so as already to need more room, and the whole plan has suc- 
ceeded to admiration. How it saddens one to know, when 
so much can be done with so small a sum, that the funds of a 
wealthy corporation, given expressly for the advancement 
of the Gospel, have been expended to an amount equal to 
the cost of forty such Mission Churches, merely to accom- 
modate only an equal number of worshipers, and they amply 
able to provide for their own accommodation. 

A Free Church, with a well selected Minister, will exert a 
vast and visible influence over the vilest neighborhood, inso- 
much that its wretched tenants have either to reform, or else 
retreat, as wild beasts do before civilization, to a more congen- 
ial haunt. There is no better way of helping the city poor 
in their temporal distresses,—of elevating their children above 
the often debased condition of their parents,—of furthering 
temperance, Sabbath-keeping and eelliey, tl expending the 
charitable funds and the energies of a large congregation,—of 
exerting a healthful influence throughout the land,—of saving 
souls,—of glorifying God, whose blessed Son claimed to be 
known as the Messiah, because He preached the Gospel to the 
poor,—and of gaining His plaudit in the Great Day,—than by 
establishing Free Churches in every destitute part of our cities. 
We are not to wait for wealthy corporations, or large organized 
Societies, to do this work. Every congregation, with means at 
all adequate, with its Rector at its head, is the best Missionary 
Society for accomplishing it; for it can work with an energy 
and unity too often wanting in associated enterprises. God 
has given to people dwelling in cities of Christian lands the 
exclusive care of the neglectors of His Word and Worship, 
immediately around them. No Missionary from rural dis- 
tricts, or from other cities, or from abroad, will ever presume 
to come to that field as a laborer sent, or self-moved, for he 
would be imperiled by such presumption. God has given the 
poor and the heathen of our cities wholly into the hands of 
those who dwell side by side with them, upon whose souls 
their blood must rest if they perish uncared for and unwarned. 
Seek the peace of the city where ye dwell, O Christians, for 
in the peace thereof shall ye have peace! 

And there is every encouragement to Missionary effort in 
cities. The blessing of God has evidently peanel upon it. 
Many ill-judged enterprises of the kind have no doubt been 
begun and died away; and the very best safeguard against 
such failures is, that the movement for a Mission be com- 
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menced, and its pecuniary interests be managed by such ju- 
dicious and experienced men as will usually be found in the 
Rectors of large city Churches, and in the laymen who gather 
around them. Yet, as a whole, Mission Churches, however 
conducted, have been greatly successful. Many a Minister 
who has labored in them, reckons the portion of his ministry 
there spent, as the most happy and useful of his life, and sighs, 
in what is styled a higher position, for his lowly and loved 
Mission Church. There is such frigidity in Pastoral intercourse 
among the “ upper classes ;” they are so fenced in by the forms 
of gentility; so often is it the case that a card left at the door 
might answer every end of the Pastor’s call, that, one in love 
with his Ministry, will be glad to turn to lowlier dwellings, 
where all come to welcome him, instead of the solitary indi- 
vidual he may chance to name; where children are gladly 
brought forward for a kind word from their Minister ;. and 
where religious conversation and prayer are as a matter of 
course, and always acceptable. Strong attachments spring 
up in the labor of such a Mission field, and the light of God’s 
favor evidently rests upon it. 

There is yet one department of City Missions that demands 
special consideration, and on which we wish to speak with 
earnestness. Is it not time that a Mission was commenced 
among the Romanists in our country,—and especially in our 
cities, where they chiefly dwell? About three millions of 
people, educated in that faith, nearly all of foreign birth, are 
now in the United States, of which, according to the admis- 
sion of their own writers, one-third are lost to the influence of 
their priests by conversion to Protestantism, or, more common- 
ly, to indifferentism. They have evidently been led here in 
the Providence of God, that they might be guided to a better 
Faith. Nowhere else in the world is there such free access to 
Romanists, so unrestricted by priestly or civil power, so unim- 
peded by prejudice on their. part, or so furthered by education 
and a free press. The very fact that one-third of all who land 
on our shores are lost to Romanism, though trained at her 
altars, shows what a breaking up of old habits, favorable to 
some change, there is among them, though the change, through 
our apathy, has been generally for the worse. We complain, 
that, in their own native lands, we cannot find access to them 
with the Gospel; but here God sends them to our country, 
where no civil power will imprison us for giving them a Bible, 
and where priestly despotism vainly seeks to withhold the light 
of education and the press. 

Most wonderful, indeed, in many points of view, have been 
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God’s dealings with our country, in the Missionary work. As 
in some favored spots the best gifts of nature, in mechanical 
forces and manufacturing facilities are found, and, at the same 
time, the staple to be wrought upon is also obtained, at, or 
brought to the very door in the greatest abundance, so in these 
United States, with a free Gospel, free Press, free Schools, and 
every other advantage for orn = operations, God brings 
errorists of every shade, and even the most blinded heathen 
into our midst for us to operate upon and convert. Africa has 
its large representation lets, China has sent its idolaters by 
scores of thousands, and Rome her semi-idolaters by millions. 
In regard to the descendants of Ham, the problem of their 
removal to this country has been already wrought out, so that 
we can see its encouraging results, and almost to its final issue. 
Christians, in their case, have felt that they had little to do 
with the abstract question of right and wrong in their original 
enslavement, or their retention in slavery, but that it was the 
duty of Christ’s disciples to follow on in the pathway of 
human suffering, however inflicted, endeavoring to relieve it, 
and to embrace every opportunity of spreading the Gospel, 
however laid before them; and so successfully have they acted 
upon this principle, in that case, that already more converts 
have been made among the poor Africans within our Union, 
(among whom the proportion of true Christians is perhaps 
greater than among whites,) than by all the Protestant Mis- 
sions in the world, while the reflex influence bids fair to Christ- 
ianize the ancient home of the forefathers of the slave. God, 
in that instance, has showed us how his providences here are to 
be improved. 

Would that we had profited by the lesson. But instead of 
this, when the idolaters of China, to the number of seventy or 
eighty thousand, sought a home among us—God leading them 
as he does the blind, by a way that they knew not—that they 
might find here a Christian home ; they have been so repulsed, 
that it is harder to gain access with the Gospel to the Chinese 
in California, than at Canton or Shanghai; and Missionaries 
who have tried the latter field turn hopelessly from the former. 
So, too, with Romanists. Instead of resting confidently in our 
national securities for truth and liberty, we have been agitated 
by a miserable fear lest all were to be swept away by Popery. 
So that instead of looking upon its adherents as sent hither to 
be instructed and reclaimed, we have persecuted them in plat- 
form-speeches, newspaper attacks, and political combinations, 
until they are now in such an exasperated state towards Prot- 
estants, as renders our work far more difficult than it would 
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otherwise have been. Had half the zeal that has been expended 
by Christians and Christian divines, in railing at them, been 
put forth in kindly efforts to instruct these poor pitiable victims 
of ignorance and superstition, how differently would they have 
been affected towards us, how many might we have gained ! 
But it is not yet too late to adopt a more excellent way ; and 
our Church should take the lead in it, not only because she has 
entered less into the crusade against them than others, and so 
may hope for a more Ssranehio Wianslten but because the Refor- 
mation with her did not lead to a renunciation of many thingsg» 
right in themselves, because the Romanists used them, and so 
we can offer them, on their conversion, a more congenial home. 
Besides, in the modern Missions in Ireland, those of our 
Mother Church have been most signally successful. The work 
ghould be commenced by employing a Missionary, with the 
special qualifications needed for such a labor; first, in each of 
our large cities, where the mass of its objects would be found. 
Let him have a place of worship; let a lecture be given at 
stated seasons, in the right spirit, on the points of difference 
between us and Rome; let there be gathered around him a 
band of Colporteurs and Bible-readers, numbers of whom, expe- 
rienced in the work, driven by persecution from the old coun- 
tries, may be found in our midst, formed to his hands ;—let the 
machinery of our brethren of the Church of Ireland, so suc- 
cessfully used there, be brought over and adopted, so far as it 
will suit our circumstances ; let Irish Missionaries, of wisdom, 
experience and boldness, be sent for, if need be; let it be 
known in all the Churches of a city that there is such a Mis- 
sion, so that it may have the sympathies and prayers of the 
thousands who would be Pr a by its establishment ; let 
all this be done, and we might then hope that we were begin- 
ning to fulfill the purposes of God’s providence towards the 
Romanists, with reason to anticipate a great and glorious result 
in the final issues. It would not be a discouraging effort. 
Every Rector of a city parish has converts from Romanism 
in his communion, and he meets with a great many more of 
the Romish Church who express to him, without any apparent 
sinister motive, their desire to be instructed and to join a 
Protestant Church, but whom he has not time to visit, and 
whom he would gladly send to such a Missionary for instrue- 
tion. We have servants in our families who will read our 
Bibles, and attend our family worship in defiance of their 
riests. We have the wonderful success of our brethren in 
eland to animate us. And if we had none of these encour- 
agements, nor any remembrances of the glorious Reformation, 
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we have stil] the command of God, and the promises of His 
Grace. Why have Missionaries been sent abroad to the Greek 
Church! to the Turk! and the heathen! and at home, to little 
handfuls of Jews! of Aborigines! of Scandinavians! while 
millions of Romanists at our doors have been neglected, have 
been driven off as lepers, have asked bread, and received a 
stone! Grant that they are all that their bitterest opposers, 
civil or ecclesiastical, represent them; what makes them 
dangerous to our country but their religion! which would have 
send us like them, if we had been educated as they have been ! 
or what can ever render them good citizens, as well as enlight- 
ened Christians, save a conversion from their religion? Every- 
thing seems to call us to the work, and honored, indeed, will 
be the men who shall first enter practically and earnestly upon 
it. Let not our words on this subject be forgotten. 

These suggestions are offered to the consideration of earnest, 
working men, by one who desires to have place among them ; 
and who has had some experience in this particular subject. 
Happy the man, who, in these days of much contention, but of 
slow progress in all that relates to the welfare of Christ’s King- 
dom, is made instrumental in turning wasted energies to some 
practical and profitable use; and of drawing Christians from 
endless controversies to unite in seeking to save the wandering 
and to relieve the wretched! Unity is to be wrought out by 
laboring together in some common field of Christian effort, 
rather than by delaboring each other; and that favor of the 
Great Head of the Church which is to restore peace, renew 
strength, give success, and convert earth to its destined purity 
and blessedness, is to be won by engaging earnestly in every 
Mission of Gospel charity among the erring and the miserable. 
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Art. VI—PROF. HODGE ON THE PERMANENCY OF THE 
APOSTOLIC OFFICE. 


An Address delivered before the Presbyterian Historical Society 
at their Anniversary Meeting in the Tenth Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, May 1st, 1855. By the Rev. Cuartes 
Hover, D. D., Professor in Theological Seminary, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


Or course we have no fault to find with Prof. Hodge for dis- 
cussing, on the above occasion, the Question, “ What is Pres- 
byterianism ?” For, holding, as he does, that Presbyterianism 
is “ not a skillful product of human wisdom, but a divine insti- 
tution, founded on the word of God, and the genuine product 
of the inward life of the Church,” we honor him the more 
for the honest, outspoken expression of his opinions. Neither 
would we fail to evince our hearty respect for that sturdy con- 
servatism by which the Presbyterian body is so emphatically 
distinguished from the other non-Episcopal communions of our 
country. Neither, again, do we object at all to his going out 
of the way a little to pass in review the differing systems of 
Popery, Prelacy, and Independency for the sake of comparing 
them with Presbyterianism, and so getting the light and shade 
for his picture. Only, the Professor, having thrown down the 
glove with a somewhat confident air, will, we trust, find no 
cause of complaint if, so far as the “ Prelatical theory” is con- 
cerned, he is held strictly responsible both for the correctness of 
his statements, and the soundness of his arguments. 

Prof. Hodge proposes to get rid of Prelacy on two grounds; 
Jirst, because, he maintains, that according to the “ Prelatical 
theory,” “ all Church power” is vested exclusively in the 
Clergy. And, of course, that in no department of its govern- 
ment, legislative, executive, or administrative, have the Laity 
anything todo. And secondly, because the Apostolic Office, a 
higher grade of office than that of Presbyters, was designed to 
be merely temporary in its duration, and actually ceased with 
the twelve Apostles themselves. He says, “the Apostles, the 
twelve, stand out just as conspicuous as an isolated body in the 
history of the Church, without predecessors, and without suc- 
cesssors, as Christ Himself does. They disappear from history. 
The title, the thing itself, the gifts, the functions, all ceased 
when John, the last of the twelve, ascended to heaven.” The 
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whole force of his argument to prove all this, lies in the follow- 
ing syllogism: “If prelates are apostles, they must have apos- 
tolic gifts. They have not those gifts, therefore they are not 
apostles.” 

Now this is, unquestionably, a very convenient method to 
dispose of the Prelatical theory. And it would be more satis- 
factory if there were not certain difficulties in the way, in the 
shape of stubborn facts and principles, which Prof. Hodge 
seems to have unfortunately overlooked. Both the above po- 
sitions of the Professor we propose to examine; the first, 
briefly ; the other, more at length. 

And first; that in the “ Prelatical theory” the rights of the 
people are thoroughly ignored, while by the Presbyterian Sys- 
tem, they are effectually secured. Now we have been accus- 
tomed to suppose, judging from the Presbyterian “ Form of 
Government,” from the manner in which their Church Ses- 
sions, Presbyteries, Synods, and General Assemblies are actu- 
ally constituted, and from their practical working, that if there 
is one ecclesiastical System in our country from which the lay 
element is effectually excluded, that system is the Presbyte- 
rian. Prof. Hodge must confess that it is the merest sophistry 
to pretend that the lay-element is fairly represented by the 
Ruling Elders. For the Ruling Elder, in becoming such 
by ordination, ceases to be any longer a mere layman. His 
office of Elder, or Presbyter, is declared in their “ Form of 
Government” to be “ perpetual,” and one of which, while he 
lives, he cannot possibly be divested, save by deposition. To 
maintain that an Office possessing thus perpetuity, indelibility 
in the ordinary sense, and exclusive power, represents the peo- 
ple, because its possessors were originally chosen from among 
the people, is a sort of logic which, in our College days, used 
to be called the Jynoratio Elenchi. Indeed there is not a con- 
fessedly despotic, ecclesiastical system in our country, Popery 
not excepted, which might not use this argument as well as 
Presbyterians. Nor is it quite so satisfactory, even among his 
own sect, as the learned Professor seems to suppose. If we 
have read the history of Presbyterianism in this country aright 
for the last twenty years, here has been one of the sharpest 
weapons in the hands of the so-called “ New School ;” to wit, 
that Old-School Presbyterianism, of the Princeton stamp, — 
sists in ordaining the Ruling Elders, (or Presbyters,) and in 
regarding them as an inferior yet a real and permanent Order 
of the Ministry; and in concentrating all ecclesiastical power 
in the hands of the Presbytery. Certain it is, that the tendency 
towards a more popular system of administration which has of 


. 
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late rent that body in twain, and which was never more vigor- 
ous than now, has taken hold of the mass of the people on the 
express ground that in old-fashioned Presbyterianism the lay- 
element is as completely ignored, as it is in the system of 
Popery or Methodism. Even the New-School Presbyterians, 
in their General Assemblies, where the question has more than 
once been up, have never yet been quite ready to deny that 
Ruling Elders are indeed a part and portion of the Ministry. 
The question, however, is evidently a sore one with them. 

Still more are we surprised at language which Prof. — 
has ventured to use on this point concerning what he terms the 
“ Prelatical theory.” He could not have read a page of our 
ecclesiastical history, he could not have looked at our General 
or Diocesan Constitutions, nor opened one of the Journals of 
our General or Diocesan Conventions,-nor have noticed at all 
the operations of one of our parochial organizations, without 
discovering in them all the existence of the Lay element, hav- 
ing every opportunity for vigorous, healthy action. It is a 
system, representative, and so faithful to all ; of subordination, 
and so effective to the end in view; and yet, so guarded by 
checks and counter-checks, as to be opppressive to none. In- 
deed, if it were now proposed for the first time to frame an 
ecclesiastical System which, in its constituent elements of pows 
er, and their well balanced distribution, should correspond 
exactly with the First and model Council at Jerusalem, where 
“the Apostles, and Presbyters, and Brethren,” should each 
have their appropriate place, it would not be possible to con- 
ceive of one more exactly in harmony with that Scriptural 

attern than the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country. 

his feature has so often been the theme of praise with those 
not of her communion, that we marvel that it escaped the eye 
of the Princeton Professor. But really to prefer old-fashioned, 
rigid Presbyterianism above Episcopacy, because the former 
cherishes such tender regard for the “rights of the people !” 
must, we think, have staggered the credulity even of a “ Pres- 
byterian Historical Society.” Presbyterianism is nothing more 
or less than a close oligarchy ; and, as such, can never become 
a widely influential religion in our country. Popery is an 
absolute despotism. Independency is what its name implies. 
It is without form or order. It isnot evenasystem. It hardly 
deserves to be called an ism. It is rather the prolific mother 
of isms. If it is anything more than this, if it can be called a 
System of Ecclesiastical Government, then, just so far as it is 
anything of this sort, it is, in spirit, if not in form, one of the 
most thorough-paced ecclesiastical despotisms in our country. 
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Indeed, their people are beginning to find out that the “little 
finger” of these irresponsible “ lords brethren,” is thicker than 
the “loins” of a well regulated constitutional Episcopacy. 
Nor is it the first time that the sins of men have found them 
out in kind as well as in reality. At the late General Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, the question of admitting laymen to mem- 
bership, was thoroughly discussed and negatived, apparently 
unanimously.* Episcopacy, as a mode of government, ap- 
proaches more nearly than any other ecclesiastical system in 
this country to a Constitutional Republic; and is better fitted, 
than any other existing religious system, to work in perfect 
harmony with the genius and spirit of our free Institutions. 
The main argument of Prof. Hodge, however, against Epis- 
pacy, and that on which he chiefly depends, is his second 
position, i. e. the temporary character of the Apostolic Office ; 
and this point he elaborates at considerable length. Here, of 
course, is the real question between us. Was there to be 
through all time, and has there actually been thus far in the 
Church, an Order of men succeeding to the Apostles, and supe- 
rior to the Presbyters in the Ministry of the Church? Here 
we, and Churchmen generally, affirm; while Presbyterians 
deny. Onthis fundamental point, Prof. Hodge’s main reliance 
is on the bare supposition, that if the Apostolic Office was to 
be continued, the miraculous gifts originally appertaining to 
that Office, would have been continued also. Aside from this, 
his whole argument is a mere petitio principii, a begging of 
the question. To meet this position, we cannot do better than 
present an argument which has already, and in a different 
form, though to a limited extent only, been given to the pub- 
lic, and which deserves to have the widest possible circulation 
and influence. If there is a flaw in the argument, we believe 
it has never yet been pointed out. Our readers will be glad to 
reserve it, both for the perspicuity of its statements, and the 
Irresistible force of its conclusions. They who can deny them, 
may as well deny that any two sides of a triangle are together 
— than the third side, or the truth of any other demonstra- 
le proposition.t+ 





* Independent for June 28th, 1855. 

+ We copy from the Rt. Rev. Bishop McIlvaine’s Sermon, at the consecration 
of the Rt. Rev. L. Polk, D. D., Dec. 9, 1838. We give the argument of the 
Sermon (Notes and all) without alteration. Even the italics are preserved. 
It was introduced to the reader in the following correspondence: 


Cincinnati, Dec. 9, 1838. 


Rieat Rev. anp Dear Brotuer,— 
We have listened to your Sermon, this morning, with emotions we will 
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What was the peculiar, characteristic nature of the affice 
which the Apostles were commissioned to exercise ? 

The authentic voucher of office is the commission. To the 
commission of the Apostles, then, we must refer you for the 
distinctive peculiarities of their office. Whatever is not con- 
tained therein, either expressly, or by necessary inference, 
must be considered as not pertaining to the characteristic duties 
and powers of the Apostles. 

Now the Apostles were distinguished by certain circumstan- 
tial peculiarities, and certain miraculous gifts. Were these so 
connected with the apostolic office, as to constitute in any 
sense its distinguishing features? They are not mentioned in 
the commission, as found in the text. For example, the Apos- 
tles were distinguished by the fact that they had seen Christ 
in the flesh, after his resurrection; but so had many others— 
“even five hundred brethren at once.”* Thus were the Apos- 
tles qualified to be “witnesses of his resurrection; but this 
qualification was not their commission. It was part of their 
furniture ; but no part of their office. Again: they had been 
set apart to their office, by the immediate and visible act of the 
Saviour. But Matthias was afterwards numbered with the 
Apostles; and Barnabas, and Timothy, and Epaphroditus were 
Apostles, to whom belonged no such distinction;+ so that 





not attempt to describe. We pray the divine blessing upon the holy truths 
contained therein. 

In asking you to furnish a copy for publication, we feel assured that we shall 
gratify, not merely those who heard it, but far more who will delight to read 
it. We pray that God may long spare you, and give you grace to exhibit and 
recommend in your life and labors, the exalted sentiments set forth in the ser- 
mon of which we hereby request the publication. 

Yours most affectionately in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
WILLIAM MEADE, Assistant Bishop of Virginia, 
B. B. SMITH, Bishop of Kentucky, 
JAMES H. OTEY, Bis op of Tennessee, 
LEONIDAS POLK, Missionary Bishop of Arkansas. 

* 1 Cor. xv, 6. . 

+ Acts i, 26; xiv, 14; 1 Thess. ii, 6, compared with i, 1; Philip. ii, 25 ;— 
—my brother and companion in labor, and fellow soldier, but your messenger, 
(your apostle, tudv dxécrodov.) Because Epaphroditus is here called “ your 
apostle,” or messenger, no more warrants the inference that St. Paul onl 
meant that he was sent by the Philippians, a messenger for a special errand, 
and not an apostle in the strict sense, than the phrase “ apostle of the Gentiles” 
cpptied to St. Paul, or “apostle of the Circumcision” applied to St. Peter, au- 
thorizes the inference that such only was the office of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
The 5 =y My © of Epaphroditus was understood in the strictest and highest 
sense by the Fathers. Theodoret, writing on the above passage of Philippians, 
calls his office an episcopate, just as Peter calls that of the Apostles. “ ictus 
Philippensium Apostolus a g Paulo, quid hoe aliud nisi episcopus? Jerome 
also says that Epaphroditus was called Apostle, “ because he also had received 
the orrice of being an Apostle among the Philippians.” 
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eminent as was this personal honor, it was not necessary to the 
designation or place of an Apostle. Again: the Apostles were 
ne of miraculous powers. But so were divers others, as 
tephen and Philip, to whom the name of Apostle was never 
on It follows that such endowments were not peculiar 
eatures of the Apostolic office. Essential to its success in 
those days, they undoubtedly were; but essential to its nature, 
they certainly were not. We must not confound authority to 
act, with the means of acting successfully ; the office of an am- 
bassador, with the force of mind, or the personal endowments 
with which he sustains his embassy; the commission of one 
whom the King despatches to subdue and govern a distant 
province, with the array of martial force with which he 
marches to the work. No more must the essential office of the 
Apostle, sent to subdue, and establish, and rule, as ambassa- 
dors of Christ, be confounded with those extraordinary endow- 
ments and all that striking array of miraculous powers with 
which they were furnished for their enterprise. Such endow- 
ments were needed for the first propagation of the Gospel. 
They have not been needed since. They have therefore ceased. 
But the essential commission of the Apostles, to which they 
were appended, has not ceased, nor can cease, while the world 
lasts ; for Christ has promised that he will be with that office 
to the end of the world. That commission was complete as 
soon as delivered; and from that moment its recipients were 
invested with all the functions of the Apostolic office. But 
not so with regard to miraculous gifts and qualifications. These 
were not bestowed till many days after the delivery of the 
commission. It was before the ascension of Christ that the 
full authority of Apostles was bestowed. It was not till the 
Pentecost that they received “power from on high” for the 
—— of that authority. 
1us are we brought again to the question— What was the 
peculiar and characteristic nature of the Apostolic office? They 
themselves applied to it a name which will aid the answer. 
Peter, in addressing his brother Apostles concerning the filling 
of the vacancy caused by the death of Iscariot, expressly 
styles the office which the traitor had vacated, his bishopric, or 
his episcopate, as the original reads. The same is also called, 
in the same transaction, his apostleship. Hence, in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers, the names of Apostle and Bishop are used 
as pertaining essentially to the same office.* But the word 





* Cyprian writes of the Apostles in that manner; as for example ; ‘‘ Aposto- 
los, id est Episcopus, Dominus elegit :’—The Lord chose Apostles, that is to say, 
Bishops. “They which were termed Apostles, as being sent of Christ to pub 
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bishopric or episcopate, in the abstract, only means an office of 
supervision, in general ; and the supervision may be either of 
single congregations, as in the cases of “ the elders” of Ephe- 
sus ;* or of many congregations, with their overseers, as in the 
ease of Paul, who assembled and charged those Elders. What 
then was the peculiar nature of the supervision, or Episcopate, 
exercised by the Apostles, that name, of itself, does not indi- 
cate. Whither shall we go to ascertain whether it was a par- 
ticular or a general supervision ; congregational or the contrary ? 
Their commission decides. “Go and teach all nations,” &c. 
Therefore, whatever powers their Apostleship or Episcopate 
embraced, were not limited to any particular congregation of 
the Church, but extended to the whole Church ; in other words, 
the “ Bishopric” in the hands of the Apostles was evidently 
gonerel, as distinguished from congregational. What particu- 
ar functions belonged to that general oversight or Episcopate, 
their commission leaves no room to doubt. First—“ Go and 
teach all nations ;” or as the more accurate and universally pre- 
ferred translation is, go and make disciples of all nations. 
Thus was given authority to propagate the Gospel. “ Baptiz- 
ang them in the name of the Vibher” &c. Here was authority 
to administer the sacraments of the Church; and by the sa- 
crament of baptism to open the doors of the Church, and of its 
privileges, to disciples out of all nations. Finally, “ teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
These words conveyed to the Apostles the authority to rule the 
Church, after they had made disciples by preaching, and mem- 
bers by baptism. An essential part of the government of the 
Church consisted in seeing to the succession of its ministry. 
That the authority to do this, to ordain successors in the Minis- 
try, was ineluded among the powers of the Apostles, is not 
only necessarily implied in their authority to govern, but also 
in those impressive words of theSaviour: “As the Father hath 
sent me, even so send I you.” For as it was part of the office 
on which Jesus was sent, to institute the Ministry of his 
Church ; so, it follows from these words, that it was part of 
the sending of the Apostles, to continue that Ministry, by the 
ordaining of others to its functions. 
The conclusion, then, with regard to the characteristic 
nature of the Apostolic office, is, that it was one of a general 





lish His Gospel throughout the world, and were named Bishops, in that the 
care of government was also committed to them, did no less perform the offices 
of their Episcopal authority by governing, than of their Apostolical by teach- 
ing.” —Hooker’s Eccl. Pol. 

* Acts xx, 28,—Overseers—Bishops, trioxérovs. 
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supervision, or episcopate; and embraced essentially the au- 
thority to preach and propagate the Gospel; to administer the 
sacraments of the Church; to preside over its government, and 
as a chief part of government, to ordain helpers and successors 
in the ministry. A these powers the Apostles held, not as a 
collective body, or college; but severally and individually. 
Hitherto we have been, so far as 1 know, upon undisputed 
ground. Let us proceed. 

This apostolic office was intended by the Saviour to be con- 
tinued ; in other words, the first Apostles were intended to have 
successors, to the end of the world. 

This is undeniably manifest from the promise of the Saviour, 
annexed to their commission: “ Zo, J am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.” Now, if neither the persons 
of the Apostles were intended to remain to the end of the 
world; nor their miraculous endowments; nor their dis- 
tinguishing office ; if all have passed away; we are quite un- 
able to comprehend how that promise is fulfilled, or what it 
could have meant. But the persons of the first Apostles do 
not remain. Their miraculous gifts have not been continued 
in the Church. It follows then that their distinguishing office 
must remain; that it was to this office, and to those who 
should hold it in succession, that the Saviour promised his 
presence “to the end of the world.” No other sense can pos- 
sibly be put on His words. If then the office of the Apostles, as 
learned from their commission, and interpreted by all the acts 
of their Ministry, was an Episcopate—an office of supervision, 
and that of a general kind—and if each Apostle did embrace 
in his individual office the right to preach, administer the 
sacraments, exercise supreme jurisdiction in the Church, and, 
under the head of jurisdiction, to ordain and rule Ministers of 
the Gospel; it follows that an office of precisely that descrip- 
tion was intended to continue; has continued from that time 
to this; and will be continued in the Church, by the will of 
its divine Head, to the end of the world.* 





* In some respects, every Presbyter is a successor of the Apostles, inasmuch 
as he has authority to preach, to administer the sacraments and to feed or rule, 
as a pastor, the particular flock over which he is placed. In some respects, 
neither Bishop, nor Presbyters, are or can be successors of the Apostles, since 
these “ were sent as chosen eye-witnesses of Jesus Christ, from whom immediately 
they received their whole embassage and their commission to be the principal 
Jirst founders of a House of God, consisting as well of Gentiles as of Jews. In 
this, there are not after them any other like unto them; and yet the Apostles 
have now their successors upon earth, their true successors, if not in the 
largeness, surely in the kind of that Episcopal function, whereby they had 
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But where shall we find this office in the present Church ; 
this union of authority to preach and administer sacraments, 
with this individual right to ordain, and this presidency over 
Clergy ; this original, apostolic Episcopate? Evidently, there 
must be somewhere in the Church at the present time, unless 
the Lord’s word has failed, officers, of whom it may be said, 
without arrogance and in simple deference to the promise of 
Christ, that in all essential features of the Apostolic office, they 
are the successors of the Apostles. Where are they? The 
question we have no right to treat as unimportant. Whether 
a most solemn promise of Christ has been fulfilled or not; and 
if it has, where its fulfillment appears; whether an office, in- 
tended by the Head of the Church to continue therein, and, as 
its chief office, to last to the end of time, has continued to the 
present time ; or whether it has been pag pe and some other 
placed in its stead, is surely a question of no ordinary impor- 
tance, by no means of a merely incidental consequence; but 
on the contrary of vital connection with the permanent inter- 
ests of religion, and not by any to be passed over “ unadvisedly 
or lightly,” but ueihined “reverently, discreetly, soberly, and 
in the fear of God.” 

But before I further put this question, it is well to remove 
the idea which so commonly starts up in the minds of those 
who hear or read on this subject, when any persons holding 
office in the Church of Christ, in the present day, are terme 
successors of the Apostles; are said to have succeeded to the 
Apostolic office; as if there were some exceeding arrogance 
and presumption in the claim. Whether it be arrogant or not, 
depends entirely upon whether it be true. Nothing is so 
humble and unpretending as truth. Did any one claim to have 
succeded to the personal distinctions and endowments—the in- 
spiration and divers miraculous gifts by which the Apostles 
were qualified for their extraordinary circumstances, he would 
indeed be chargeable with arrogant presumption; because, 
concerning these things, there was no promise of the Lord that 
they should continue in the Church to the end of the world. 





power to sit as spiritual ordinary Judges both over Laity and over Clergy, 
where Christian Churches were established.”—Hooker’s Eccl. Pol. viii, § 4. 
The peculiarity of the Apostolic office to which Presbyters cannot be con- 
sidered as — succeeded, and to which in the text we have special refer- 
ence, is that kind of Episcopal function (as Hooker says) “‘ whereby they had 
power to sit as spiritual, ordinary Judges” over Clergy as well as Laity; in 
other words, to = not only over many flocks, but over the Pastors of those 
ks, and to ordain those Pastors. This was the office of the Apostles, not 
collectively, but individually, and this the Saviour promised to be with “to the 
end of the world.” 
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But in relation to the office of the Apostles, there is the plainest 
promise of such continuance; and consequently, however the 
assertion may sound, it must be true that somewhere in the 
Church at this time there are oflice-bearers, either Bishops, Pres- 
byters, or Deacons, who several/y, and in virtue of their office, 
are successors of the Apostles—occupying, individually, just 
that relation to the present Church which the Apostles, by 
virtue of the oneal features of their office, sustained inde- 
vidually to the Church of their days. The prejudice that arises 
against such an idea will not bear a moment’s reflection. If it 
spring from a comparison, as to personal character and fitness, 
of the modern successors, with the first in the chain, be it re- 
membered that Judas Iscariot was numbered with the Apostles, 
by the Saviour himself, and Judas was a traitor. If the preju- 
dice arise from the consideration that the commencement of 
the Apostles’ Office was miraculous; that it was under the im- 
mediate and extraordinary designation of the Son of God; 
whereas the continuation of the Gospel Ministry is by the or- 
dination of men, an ordinary designation, by fallible instru- 
ments; we answer by referring you to the analogy between 
the new creation and the old, in regard to origin and succes- 


sion. The beginning of the grass of the field was miraculous— 
by the instant and immediate mandate of God. It was created 
in full maturity. But its succession was provided for by no 
such measure. The grass, and the herb, and the fruit tree 
were furnished with the means of a succession by ordinary 
laws, each having “ seed in itself, after its kind.” Thus also 
with man. The head of the human race was created by the 
immediate hand of God; but the succession from that moment 
to the end of time, was provided for by laws of ordinary 
nature. But we hold it to be no arrogance to say of any man, 
though the lowest of his kind, that he has succeeded to the 
nature of the miraculously created first man ; nor to say of the 
herb of the field that, though it be but the offspring of the 
little, familiar seed in the ground, which sprang and grew by 
an ordinary law and a human planting and rearing, it is never- 
theless, in all the essentials of its nature, the successor, in an 
unbroken line of descent, of the herb which, on the third day 
of the world, sprang into maturity at the wonderful fiat of the 
Almighty. I know not that the man, or the herb, is any the 
less a man, or an herb, or any the less descended from the mi- 
raculous beginnings of the creation, because the laws of growth 
were but ordinary and the intermediate agency of production 
was but human. And so I know not that a Minister of the 
Gospel is any the less a successor of the first Apostles, because 
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instead of receiving his authority, like them, immediately 
from Christ, it has come to him by the intermediate communi- 
cation of a chain fastened, at its beginning, upon the throne of 
God, and preserved as inviolate, as the line of the descent of 
Adam, or the succession of seed time and harvest, of day and 
night, of summer and winter. I know not that this day is not 
a true day, and strictly a successor of that very day, when first 
the sun appeared; though that, you know, was made by the 
sudden act of God suspending the sun in the skies, and this 
arose by the ordinary succession of the evening and the morn- 
ing. The gpm. of every institution of God must of ne- 
necessity be extraordinary ; its regular continuance, ordinary. 
So with the course of Providence in all its branches. What 
is now an ordinary Providence, was once an extraordinary. 
What began with miracle, is continued by laws of familiar 
nature. And so is it with the Ministry of the Gospel. What 
was created by the direct ordination of God, is propagated and 
continued by the authorized ordination of men. ts “ seed is 
in itself, after its kind,” and at every step of the succession it 
is precisely the same Ministry and just as much of God, sanc- 
tioned by his authority and sustained by his power, as if it had 
been received from the laying of the hands of Christ himself. 
And so with the Office of the Apostles. It was the promise of 
Christ, the Lord, that it should continue to the end of the 
world. It is not more sure that sun and moon, seed time and 
harvest will continue to the end of the world; and though its 
succession be now in the hands of very feeble and fallible 
men} of men unspeakably inferior to the Apostles in every 
“aap toe and official qualification; yea, though many Iscariots 

e found under its awful responsibilities, the integrity of the 
office, as essentially identical with that of the Apostles, is in no 
wise affected. 

That the Office of the Apostles did descend from them to 
successors; that it «as communicated to others by the hands 
of those who received it from the Lord, is manifest. For not 
to mention Matthias and Barnabas, who were Apostles,* we 
find Timothy, who was ordained by St. Paul,+ not only called 
an Apostle, by that writer, as he is called Bishop by the 
writers of the next century, but actually charged by St. Paul 
with the exercise of all the authority we have mentioned as 
contained in the Apostolic commission The first epistle to 
Timothy is the plainest evidence that he was put in trust with 
the government of the Church of Ephesus; which at that 





* Acts xiv, 14. + 2 Timothy i, 6. 
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time, as the Acts of the Apostles declare,* contained a plurali- 
ty of Presbyters; that over those Presbyters, as well as over 
the Deacons and laity, he was invested with the personal 
charge of discipline and government, and that, in discharging 
such government, the authority to ordain was distinctly in his 
single hands.t The same is evident concerning Titus, from 
the Epistle of St. Paul to him. It was his charge from St. 
Paul to “set in order” all the Churches of the large island of 
Crete, and “ordain Presbyters in every city.” ‘Thus we see 
the Office of the Apostles handed down by a succession of 
hands to one of the latest dates of which the Scriptures speak. 
It certainly continued in the world as long as the lifetime of 
the Apostle St. John; and he lived to the hundredth year of 
the Christian era. Did it continue any longer than that bun- 
dredth year? 

We ask who were those “ Ange/s” or messengers of the 
seven Churches of Asia, to whom the seven Epistles of the 
book of Revelation were addressed ; called also “ th seven stars” 
iu the right hand of the Lord; held responsible for the whole 
Church embraced within the limits of those several extensive 
cities, with their suburban dependencies‘t Of one of them, 
Ephesus, we know from Acts xx, 17, &c., that some forty 
years before the Book of Revelations was written, it had several 
Presbyters, and of course, several congregations. Who then 
was the Angel of that Church of Ephesus? What was his 
office? Evidently it was one of Presidency; and that, over 
clergy, as well as laity. The most learned and noted non-epis- 
copal writers contend that it was the office of President for 
life. 

The learned Blondel, whose authority on this subject is not 
excelled by that of any non-episcopal writer, contends that the 





* 1 Timothy i, 3; Acts xx, 17, &e. 

+ See especially chap. iii; and iv, 17,19, 22. It is of no force to say that 
the Presbyters of Ephesus and of Crete, are called in the Episties to Timothy 
and Titus, Bishops. Of this we have no doubt. That was not a specific name 
of office, till after the Apostolic age. The highest rank of the Ministry had 
then the title of Apostle. We go by office, more than name. That Timothy 
and Titus had the powers attributed to the Apostles’ office, is granted on the 
other side of this question. The plea is that they were officers extraordinary. 
But it is only a plea. 

¢ Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, Laodicea were, according to Pliny, «epadai 
dtorxicews, heads of the diocese, in regard to secular jurisdiction. The Church of 
Ephesus embraced what Ephesus, in the common language of that day, was 
known to embrace, viz, the city proper and the “regio suburbicaria,” the sub- 
urban and — villages: precisely as when we now speak in common 
a of London, we include all the connected villages of Camberwell, Peck- 

am, Hackney, &c., ce. 
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Angels of the seven Churches were “ exarchs or chief govern- 
ors,” who were superior in office to the other Clergy of those 
Churches; held their places for life, and were so superior that 
“the acts of the Church, whether glorious or infameus, were 
imputed to those ewarchs.” And this, he says, is necessary 
to be maintained, otherwise the difficulties are insuperable. 
If such was the office of the Angel of one of these seven 
Churches, it must have been that of the Angels of all the 
others; and as we have no reason to suppose that the govern- 
ment of those seven Churches was not similar to that of all 
others, such must have been the office of the chief Ministers of 
the whole Christian community, in the latter days of the Apos- 
tle St. John. This leaves us but little to contend for. But it 
is not disputed that to those Angels was appropriated, during 
their lifetime, the title of Bishops, as a distinctive title of 
their special office. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, who person- 
ally knew and conversed with St. John, writing to the Chureh 
of Ephesus, not more than twelve years after St. John had 
addressed the Angel of that Church, in the book of Revelations, 
expressly says that Onesimus was then its Bishop.” “ Who 
(he says) according to the flesh is your Bishop.” So that not 
only ‘lid the essential presidency, but the name also, of Bishop 
belong to the chief officers of that Church of that early ae 
It is beyond question that the Fathers regarded those Angels 
of Churches as having been diocesan Bishops.t Irenzeus, 
Bishop of Lyons, who wrote about the year 178, speaking of 
Polycarp, his own teacher and a disciple of St. John, and cer- 
tainly the Angel of the Church of Smyrna, calls him Bishop of 
that Church; and that he used the title as designating a Bishop 
in the strict sense, is manifest from the fact that, by almost 
universal consent, diocesan Episcopacy, in the strict sense, was 
general in the time when he wrote. And could Irenzus be 
mistaken as to the office of Polycarp, whose disciple he was? 
But that these Presidents for Life, entitled Angels of 
Churches, in the Scriptures, and Bishops, by contemporaneous 
ecclesiastical writers, who dwelt in the midst of diocesan Epis- 
copacy, were regarded as successors of the Apostles by the 
Christian Ministry of their own age, we have the plainest and 
most unquestionable evidence. lrenzeus, we have said, was a 
disciple of Polycarp, who was the Angel and Bishop of the 
Church of Smyrna, and a personal disciple of St. John. Thus 


* Blondel’s Apology. Blondel wrote this work at the earnest request of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines. Such an acknowledgment, therefore, is of 


no common value. 
+ As Ireneus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Eusebius, &e 
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was Irenzeus too near the Apostles to be mistaken as to their 
successors. ‘“ We can enumerate (he says) those who were ap- 
pointed by the Apostles, Bishops in the Churches, and to be 
their successors even unto us,—leaving them the same power 
and authority which they had.”* 

This same primitive writer has lcft on record the succession 
of those who had been Bishops of the Church of Rome down 
to his time of writing, viz, about seventy-eight years from St. 
John. The first named is Linus; the last, whom he calls “ the 
twelfth in order from the Apostles,” is Eleutherius.t He calls 
both by the same name of Bishop, without the least indication 
that the office of the one whom Paul instituted, was in the 
least dissimilar from that of the other, who was twelfth in the 
descent. Now it is generally granted that the office of the 
latter was that of a diocesan Bishop, in the present, customary 
sense. What then are we obliged to infer as to the office of 
the former; and consequently as to the nature of the office 
received by the primitive Churches from the hands of the 
Apostles ¢ 

Ve might exceedingly multiply quotations to the same 
effect. But it is sufficiently shown that in the age next suc- 
ceeding that of the Apostles, there were officers called Bishops 
in the Church, who were considered then as successors of 
the Apostles, and as having received from them the same power 
and authority that they had. And how those officers came to 
have appropriated to them exclusively the name of Bishop, 
which at first was not peculiar to the highest grade of the 
Ministry, instead of the older name of Apostles, Theodoret, a 
Christian writer, who flourished only about two hundred years 
after those times, informs us. ‘Those now called Bishops (he 
says) were anciently called Apostles. But in process of time 
the name of Apostle was left to them who were truly Apostles, 
and the name of Bishop was restrained to those who were an- 
ciently called Apostles.” Thus we learn that a special rever- 





* Advers. Heres. lib. iii, ¢. 3. 

“The Apostles having founded the Church of Rome, (says Ireneus,) com- 
mitted the Bishopric to Linus. Of this Linus Paul maketh mention in his 
epistles to Timothy. To him succeeded Anacletus: after him and in the third 
place from the Apostles, the Bishopric devolved upon Clemens, who also had 
seen the Apostles and conferred with them. This Clemens was succeeded by 
Euarestus, and Enarestus by Alexander. Afterwards Xystus, the 6th from the 
Apostles, was constituted Bishop, and next Telesiphorus, who afterwards glori- 
fied God by martyrdom. Then followed Hyginus, and after him Pius, whose 
successor was Anicitus, who was followed by Soter, and now this station is 
filled by Eleutherius, twelfth in order from the Apostles.” ‘ 
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ence for the first Apostles, was the cause of the leaving of that 
name to them, and calling their successors by another. 

I cannot take time to proceed any further with a quotation 
of testimony. We have found the promise of the Saviour as 
to the continuance of the Apostolic office, evidently fulfilled 
in the age next to that of the last of the Apostles. The facility 
of proving the same of subsequent periods, rapidly increases as 
we descend the enlarging tide of Christian men and things ;+ 
till we come to the period of only one hundred and fifty years 
from the death of St. John, (the age of Cyprian, Bishop of 
Carthage,) when non-episcopal writers, who concede the least, 
acknowledge that the hoo, without a known exception, was 
presided over by diocesan Bishops, who exercised the preroga- 
tives, and were then considered, without a question, to have 
succeeded to the full office of the Apostles. Whether it be left 
for the nineteenth century to correct the universal belief of the 
Church, in an age so soon after the last of the twelve Apostles, 
on a matter of plain historical tradition, concerning which it is 
quite unintelligible that the learned should then have been ig- 
norant, I must leave others to decide. 

We shall conclude our remarks on the question whether an 
office such as that of the Apostles has been in the Church since 
the Apostles’ times, with but one more aspect of the matter. 
It is notorious that at this present day, about eleven-twelfths of 
those called Christians in the world, are under the spiritual 
jurisdiction of an order of ministers, called Bishops, whose in- 
dividual office embraces the essential particulars of that of the 
Apostles, and whose succession they regard as derived by an 
unbroken chain from Apostolic times. It is quite notorious 
that, from the sixteenth century, up to within one hundred and 
fifty years of the last of the phe hg the whole Church, in all 
lands, was under such jurisdiction. We go higher, and say 
that the most eminent non-episcopal writers acknowledge, that 
within sty years of the death of St. John, such was the gov- 
ernment of the Church.t And, within this short period, we 





* [In proof that there were other Apostles besides the Twelve recognized as 
such in the New Testament, see Art. “Irvingism and the Apostolate,” Church 
Review, Vol. VII, No. 4, p. 537.]—Ep. Cu. Rev. 

+ Tertullian of the 2d century, in answer to certain heretics, writes: “ Let 
them recite their Bishops, one by one, each in such sort succeeding other, that 
the first Bishop of them have had for his author and predecessor some Apostle, 
or at least some apostolic person, who persevered with the Apostles. For so 
apostolical churches are wont to bring forth the evidence of their estates. So 
doth the Church of Smyrna, having Polycarp, whom John did consecrate.” 

t Blondel acknowledges that gig wc was introduced before Tertullian 
wrote his work on Baptism, which he dates A. D. 197. He thinks the change 
was made at Jerusalem about 135 or 6; at Alexandria about 143 ; at Rome about 
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have shown you the testimony of writers who then lived, as- 
serting that Bishops were then exercising the jurisdiction of the 
Churches, and were considered, without the moving of a ques- 
tion, as having succeeded to the office of the Apostles. Now 
suppose this were a mere mistake. Then the mistake must have 
arisen within the lifetime of men who had conversed with the 
contemporaries of the Apostles ; for after their death it was in 
full operation; and this, a mistake, not concerning a trivial 
circumstance of the Church, but a main and fundamental fea- 
ture in its constitution, government and discipline; and this 
immensely important mistake must have spread so rapidly and 
powerfully, as to have revolutionized the government of the 
Church of all lands, in the course of some sixty years after the 
death of St. John—and so silently, that history has preserved 
not the slightest trace of its beginning and progress—and so 
perfectly and universally, that though the Scriptures were daily 
read in the Churches, and Presbyters and laity were made of 
the same materials as they now are, none perceived the usur- 

ation ; but all took it for granted, without a question, that such 

ad been the government of the Church from the beginning, 
and was to be, to the end of the world; and this mistake so 
permanent, that without a dream of its being else than the most 
unquestionable truth, it continued till the sixteenth century 
entirely unsuspected. Now, if we can believe this, what vital 
mistakes may we not suppose to have been made, just as easily, 
and just as silently, in other great interests of Christianity ? If 
the whole Church, so near its first ages, was capable of such an 
egregious blunder, in a plain matter of fact and of daily obser- 
vation ; if the whole form and principle of her primitive gov- 
ernment could be so silently, and suddenly, and universally 
subverted, and the very opposite be so silently, and suddenly, 
and universally inaugurated in its stead, as that no one was 
conscious of the process of change; and no part of the Chris- 
tian community, even in the most distant regions, continued as 
they had been originally constituted ; and none rose up to vin- 
dicate the claims of the primitive government as abandoned, 
and to complain of its intrusive substitute: if such a complete 
revolution can be believed to have taken place in the Priest- 





140. In the Appendix to the work on the ministry, issued by the Presbyterian 
Provincial Assembly of London, in 1654, we read thus: Dr. Blondel, a man of 
= learning and reading, undertakes in a large discourse, to make out that 

efore the year 140, there was not a Bishop set over Presbyters; to whose ela- 
borate writings we refer the reader for further satisfaction in this particular.” 
We might say, then, that leading non-episcopal writers virtually acknowledge 
the introduction of Episcopacy, as early as forty years after St. John. Sizty 
will answer our purpose 
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hood of the Christian Temple, and so secretly, that neither 
friend nor foe, advocate nor complainant, heathen, heretic nor 
Jew is known to have observed it; what change may not as 
well be supposed to have occurred, quite as easily, quite as si- 
lently, and quite as unobserved, in the precious oracles, the 
Books of Holy Scripture, deposited im that Temple, and spe- 
cially entrusted to the guardianship of that Priesthood? I 
know not that it is any easier to revolutionize, unnoticed, the 
whole form and character of a government, than it is to change, 
unnoticed, its very statute books. If the former has been done, 
how do we know that the latter has not been alsof We know 
it has not, by the testimony, unbroken, of the Church, from 
century to century. But why is not that testimony as valid in 
one case as the other? Why not believe it, as well when it 
proves the unbroken descent of the apa office, as when it 
witnesses to the canonical books of holy Scripture? How can 
we suspect the Fathers of the Church, when they testify of the 
former; without rendering their testimony suspicious, when 
they speak of the latter; yea, without casting entire doubtful- 
ness into the whole region of historic testimony? The care of 
the Church to preserve the Scriptures inviolate, is no more 
manifest in the history of Christianity, than her watchful care, in 
all ages and countries, and now, even among the long wasted 
and oppressed Christians of oriental nations, to guard the de- 
scent of the Apostolic Office. This unsleeping watch over the 
preservation in each diocese, of an original, independent Epis- 
copacy, wanting and allowing no common and infallible Head, 
but “the chief Shepherd and Bishop of souls,” “who is God 
over all ;” has been the chief barrier that has prevented, in the 
ancient Churches of the East and elsewhere, the entire ascend- 
ancy of the Papal usurpation. As the system of our several 
state governments, united in one civil confederacy, each hav- 
ing its own chief governor, is the real protection of our liber- 
ties, and of our union, against the entire consolidation of the 
whole nation into one exclusive jurisdiction, under one supreme 
Ruler, and he mounting the higher in power, as his footing 
should become the more consolidated ell extended, till at last 
such an expedient for more unity, proves itself the very foun- 
tain-head of the wildest and most destructive divisions :—so 
have been the several diocesan governments of the universal 
Church; each with its own spiritual head; each a government 
within itself, though in harmonious confederacy with others ; 
each watching with sacred care the valid descent of its Episco- 

ate, from the only source of all spiritual authority: so has 

een always this primitive constitution of the Church, where 
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it has been faithfully maintained, not only the wisest and strong- 
est protection of her unity, but everywhere, in proportion as it 
has been jealously guarded, has it held up the ensign of stern 
and victorious resistance to the usurping claims of him, whom 
the prophecy of the Scriptures describes as “ sitting as God, 
in the emple of God, showing himself that he is God.”* The 
grand scheme of that singular Potentate has always been, 
while graciously permitting the name and show of Bishops and 
dioceses, to reduce all into abject dependence on his own infal- 
lible will; he taking the place, as > calls himself the alone 
Vicegerent, of Christ, the invisible Head ; and thus seeking to 
reduce all office and citizenship in the universal Church, into 
one consolidated mass of united confusion. It was this boasted 
expedient for the greater unity, which produced, on one rate 
the revolt of Protestantism, and on all others, is fast sinking 
the mass, by dead weight, as recently in atheistical France, 
into the gulf of an infidel and raging anarchy. Such is the 
scheme of Satan, against which the Protestant ensign of our 
parent Church was lifted up, and the old dioceses of oriental 
Christendom, have been for centuries contending. This it was 
that kindled the persecutions of the English Reformation, and 
burned to death those venerable Bishops of Christ, Cranmer, 
and Latimer, and Ridley, and Hooper; not to mention the 
many confessors of lower place, but of equal faith and con- 
stancy. Had they only acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Pope, they might have died in their beds.+ 





* 2 Thess. ii, 4. 

It is very commonly supposed that because an ——— Church has 
Bishops, and the Romish Church also has Bishops, and the Bishop of Rome is 
the Pope, therefore an Episcopal Church, though Protestant, must be a hand- 
maid to Popery. It would be quite as legitimate to say, that whereas the Pope 
relies upon Presbyters, such as those of the Monastic orders and of the society 
of Jesuits, as the main supporters of his claims of supremacy, against the claims 
of diocesan Bishops; and whereas Presbyters are the only ministers of non- 
episcopal communions, therefore non-episcopal communions are handmaids to 
Popery. The truth is, that a primitive Episcopacy and the claims of Popery 
are absolutely irreconcilable. Nothing does the Pope more labor to destroy 
than an independent Episcopacy. No barrier stands so much in his way as the 
Protestant Episcopacy of England. In the famous Romish Council of Trent, 
the question was warmly debated whether Bishops were of a distinct order 
from Presbyters. The Legates of the Pope did all they could to step the de- 
bate. They wanted the question to be considered as undecided, lest it should 
bring Bishops into unpleasant equality with him of Rome, whom they wished 
to be considered as the only Bishop by distinction of order. It was long debated 
in the same council, whether Bishops held their office “ de jure divino,” or “ de 
jure pontificio ;” from Christ or the Pope; through the Apostles in general, or 
only St. Peter, as Christ’s sole vicar on earth. The latter was strenuously 
maintained by the Regulars or Monastic orders, by the Jesuits, (the Pope’s body 
guards,) and the Cardinal-Legates of His Holiness. Their doctrine may be 
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Such is the argument which we desire to commend to the 
attention of Professor Hodge. Between him and us there are 
many points in this question which we hold in common. He 
believes, as well as we, that Curisr did establish a particular 
Ministry, and promised to be with that Ministry, then and thus 
established, until the end of the world. 

The question between us, and the only question, is, how that 
Ministry was constituted? Was there an Order of Men, who, 
after the Apostles, and superior to the Presbyters, were, 
through all time, to exercise the Chief Ministry of the Church ? 
It is not at all a question of opinion or speculation. It is not a 
eee whether one form of Ministry seems to us more expe- 
dient than another. It is simply a question of fact. For our- 
seen from the following extracts from the speech of Laynez, General of the 
Jesuits. He said “the Apostles were made Bishops, not by Christ, but by St. 
Peter ;” that Bishops “held their office and authority of St. Peter’s successor.” 
He advised the council to beware, “lest by making the institution of Bishops 
of divine right, they should take away the Hierarchy and bring an Oligarchy, 
or rather an Anarchy.” He censured those who held there is any power in 
Bishops, received from Christ, “ because it would take away the privilege of the 
Roman Church, that the Pope is the Head of the Church and Viear of Christ.” 
“He said it was a mere contradiction, to say the Pope is Head of the Church 
and the government monarchical, and then say there is a power or jurisdiction 
not derived from him, but received from others.” 

The discourse of the learned Jesnit was exceedingly extolled by the special 
advocates of the Popedom. “The Papalins,” says an historian of the Council, 
“said it was most learned and substantial.” The strenuous admirers of its 
doctrines were among the Regulars, the Jesuits, the Legates and Cardinals. 
But who were the strenuous opponents of such doctrines? Bishops, and the 
Divines whom they brought with them to the Council. Of the former, several 
spoke in defense of such doctrines as the following, from the speech of the 
Archbishop of Grenada: ‘‘ Wheresoever a wan ye J shall be, whether in Rome 
or in Angubium, all are of the same merit, and of the same priesthood, and all 
successors of the Apostles.” “He inveighed against those who said St. Peter 
had’ ordained the other Apostles, Bishops. He admonished the council to stud 
the Scriptures and observe that power to teach throughout the world, to ad- 
minister the sacraments and to govern the Church, is equally given to all. 
And therefore as the Apostles had authority, not from Peter, but from Christ, 
so the successors of the Apostles have not power from Peter, but from Christ him- 
sel _ « * * ¥ * - * * » * 

We see from the above that opposition to the divine institution of an inde- 
poows diocesan apeneey. did not originate with Protestants. It began 
ong before the Reformation. It was the Monastic doctrine in the 11th cen- 
tury; the Jesuit doctrine in the 16th. The inferior clergy maintained it in 
support of the high claims of the papal throne. The Bishops opposed it, in re- 
sistance of those claims. Then, as now, the shortest way to favor despotism, 
was to preach levelism. It is curious to see in the debates of the Council of 
Trent, how the special “ Papa/ists,” as the historian calls them, in trying to 
elevate the Pope, by depressing the Bishops, contended for parity of order be- 
tween them and Presbyters, with many of the same arguments which are now 
used for the same parity, by Protestants, under the idea that, in contending 
against diocesan Episcopacy, they are really warring against Popery. 
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* 
selves, we do not believe there is room for the shadow of a 
doubt as to how that question must be decided. Neither do 
we doubt what the verdict of Prof. Hodge himself will be, if 
he will give to the discussion that thorough examination of 
which we believe him capable. 

We write the more earnestly, because we see in that portion 
of the Presbyterian body which Prof. Hodge represents, a 
laying aside of prejudice even on points once regarded by 
them as of great importance, and a gradual return to the usages 
of the Catholic Church. Liturgies they are already striving 
to introduce, and the growing evils of self-will and schism they 
are learning by sad experience to lament. As to Episco- 
pacy, we are sure it can be shown to be Apostolic, and the Pro- 
fessor must be constrained to confess, that, in this country, it is 
guarded by constitutional checks from those evils with which 
it stands reproached in the old world. 

And yet, alas, we are reminded by past observation that 
with the great mass of men neither Scripture, History, nor 
sound reason has a feather’s weight in the scale, against the 
force of whim, caprice, prejudice, or preconceived opinion. 
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Art. VIIL—THE MINISTERIAL GIFT. 


A Sermon, on 2 Tim. i, 6, preached before the Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Diocese of Connee- 
ticut, June 12th, 1855, in Christ Church, Norwich. By the 
Rev. A. N. Lirrixsony, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, New 
Haven. 


e view presented in a part of this Sermon is so truthful 
in itself, and is so especially timely now in these days of empir- 
icism and theorizing in morals and religion, that we desire to 
give to it the widest possible circulation, and to preserve it on 
our pages for future reference. | 


We shall now name two or three particulars which, in our 
view, demand of us a profounder quickening and more 
thorough application of our ministerial powers. Nor shall we 
choose these particulars at random, but from a deep conviction 
that they ought to be considered in connection with the theme 
which now engages us. They are suggested, too, by the pres- 
ent tone and posture of our communion, as well as by the re- 
ligious aspects of our age and country. There is, indeed, no 
time when the ministry as a whole, and regarded as an organ- 
ized assemblage of spiritual functions, does not need the stir- 
rings of a deeper life, and the tokens of a larger adaptation to 
existing wants. Still there are pericds which call for a livelier 
exercise of some of its functions than of others, and justify us 
in discriminating as to their relative importance. Whet er, 
then, regard be had for our own deficiencies or for the needs 
of the age, or for both together, we believe no two forms of 
pastoral ministration deserve from us so devout a consideration, 
at this time, as the Care of souls and the Preaching of the 
Word. 

The Care of souls is the first and highest duty of the min- 
istry. It is that duty into which all others finally resolve them- 
selves. Its rank springs out of the very genius of our religion. 
For while Christianity is eminently a religion for organization, 
for bringing men into deeper and closer relationships; while it 
has established a Church into which individuals are so closely 
grafted as to create a sort of organic, collective personality, 
yet no religion has so magnified and elevated the individual. 
If it merge the individual in a society, if it lose the soul in a 
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divine corporation, it is only to lift it to a higher sphere, and 
to endow it as an individual with vaster proportions. 

Christianity addresses its Gospel, peed » its teachers, not to 
peoples, or nations, or societies as such, but to the individuals 
of which they are composed. If it act on masses it is with 
reference to individuals, not that one individual is of more 
worth than a multitude,—but more than a mass of such. The 
spirit of Christianity defines the spirit of its ministry—as the 
whole governs its parts. It is this feature of our faith that 
renders the Care of souls the first duty, as it is the highest form 
of pastoral work. Time would fail us to set forth all the 
requisites for the discharge of this duty, or to enter with any 
minuteness into the details of instruction, discipline, and con- 
solation—those three chief necessities of a redeemed soul. 
We shail therefore confine our remarks to an aspect of the sub- 
ject which most obviously discovers a defective use of our min- 
istry, and admonishes us of the necessity of stirring up the gift 
that is in us. 

The point on which we are about to speak, is one that we 
should not venture to allude to here, were we not sure that we 
shall utter only the common, though unexpressed convictions 
of our brethren. We shall endeavor to treat it with a caution 
which becomes its delicacy, and, at the same time, with the 
freedom and directness which its very great importance de- 
mands. 

It is to be feared, we think, that the clergy of the Church, as 
a whole, are bat imperfectly qualified for dealing effectively 
with the private religious experiences of individual souls; in 
other words, with cases of experimental religion. By experi- 
mental religion, we mean religion in the soul, religion tried, 
practiced, proved; religion attempted in its severities of 
thought, feeling and action ; religion as the veritable power of 
salvation unto the believing heart; religion running through 
all the several states of agitated emotion which divide the soul 
just awakened to sin, from the soul reposing on a hope of for- 

iveness, and realizing the peace se assurance of hely living. 
Now it is with this side of religion, and the delicate, searching 
questions growing out of it, that the majority of the clergy are 
least qualified, and therefore most reluctant, to deal. The fact 
that they are so, very seriously impairs their efficiency as pas- 
tors, | their moral power as Christian men. 

Man is said to be the world in miniature. Yet more truly 
may a parish be said to be the Church in miniature. In its 
narrow circle, reappear, from time to time, all the profounder 
tendencies to error in religion as a doctrine and a life. The 
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déctrinal errors of Mysticism, Legalism, Antinomianism, Lite- 
ralism, &c., not only have their unceasing alternations and ey- 
olutions, but also their counterparts in the interior life of 
souls. How often are we baffled and confounded when 
attempting to drive out the practical issnes of such errors! 
How often are we forced to confess ourselves strangers to the 
trials of souls thus exercised, and our consequent impotence to 
uide them up to the serenity and power of a balanced faith! 
And if we take the simpler sorts of religious experience, with 
which the intricacies of doctrinal error have not mingled, is it 
a strange thing to find ourselves, now and then, abashed and 
driven into silence, by the presence of souls whose anxieties 
of hope and fear, whose notions of self-sacrifice and pious devo- 
tion, whose deep and ardent yearnings after a more thorough 
appropriation of Christ, prompt inquiries which the level of our 
own spiritual attainments is too low to enable us to answer? 
Is it a strange thing to find ourselves without remedies for the 
diseases brought to us for healing, and this, though our Office 
gives us control over the whole resources of the Christian dis- 
pensary? Do we know, as we ought, the anatomy of a regene- 
ratenature? Do we study, as we should, the more secret chap- 
ters of religious experience? Do we wield the power we 
might, nay, do we wield any worth naming in this direction ? 
et us beware lest we do our duty by fractions. Let us re- 
member if there be any neglect in this quarter, we bury one 
of the most precious talents of our commission. We may 
preach, catechize, minister the sacraments, visit the flock often, 
and be watchful to gather in the wanderers. We may use 
faithfully all the outside means of Christian nurture; and yet, 
if we lack the skill, or the disposition, or the moral courage to 
enter the very chambers of the soul, and there wrestle with its 
adversaries—then is our ministry an imperfect thing. It halts 
in the region of its grandest power. It is silent at a tribunal 
where it should plead and rebuke as with the authority of God. 
It is paralyzed in the very function which would bring it near- 
est to the souls it was ordained to guide. 

Let us not be misunderstood. This reluctance to enter deep- 
ly and thoroughly into matters of experimental religion, in 
which we have supposed Church pastors to share more or less 
largely, may be accounted for on a theory which raises no 
wee as to their piety, or general moral fitness. It is a ten- 

ency or habitude which has grown up out of a variety of 
causes external to their moral condition. This kind of dealing 
with souls has been pushed to an extreme by the Sects, and 
still more, if possible, though in different shape, by Roman- 
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ism—the former resolving all religion into experiences, agonies, 
raptures, and assurances ; the latter demanding of the individ- 
ual a constantly recurring series of answers to the never-end- 
ing questions of the Confessional. A species of cant has gone 
with both forms of abuse which has engendered grave suspic- 
ions of hypocrisy, and inspired those, not habituated to its use, 
with sentiments of profound disgust. Each of these extreme 
methods has matured into an established system of inquisition ; 
and both, together, have left scarce a recess or privacy of the 
soul uninvaded by their prying and insatiable curiosity. 

Another cause, deeper and wider in its reach, has operated 
to produce the state of feeling in our clergy before alluded to. 
We refer to the intense subjectivism, the almost morbid indi- 
vidualism in doctrine and practice, in thought and feeling, 
which characterizes the ultra sectarian portions of Protestant 
Christendom. Repelled by this they have only too readily 
yielded themselves, and without wholesome p Bev to the 
ey objective, impersonal tone of the Church’s system. 
They have thus, through the influence of creeds, prescribed 
offices, and other ritual appliances been drawn too much away 
from the internal states of individual souls; and as a conse- 
= their pastorate has correspondingly suffered in free- 

om, closeness, and depth. 

This is a field of labor that ought not, and must not, be 
abandoned. Popery wields half its power through the Confes- 
sional, as a means for reaching the heart; Sectism does the 
same through the minute searchings into private experience. 
Multitudes of souls are attracted, and held, and moulded by 
both, while the methods of both have degenerated into a routine 
as spiritless and tedious as it is tyrannical and repulsive. Shall 
we, meanwhile, remain idle? Shall we accept as an ex- 
cuse for doing nothing, the plea that these erroneous systems 
have done too much? Shall we, under such circumstances, 
fail to develop and apply the facilities and powers of the 
Church’s system—a system which, beyond any other the 
world has seen, is adapted to maintain the true balance and 
wholesome harmony between Christianity as a creed and an 
institution, and Christianity as an experience, a life in the 
soul—between the ministry and the people, priestly authority 
and private liberty? There isa middle ground between the 
perfunctory and inquisitorial method of Popery and the osten- 
tatious, canting method of Sectism. This it is our duty to seek 
after and to occupy. 

Are we inclined to hesitate? Do we need the light of illus- 
trious precedent, or the power of eloquent example? Both 
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may be found without traveling beyond our own ecclesiastical 
lineage. It is on this very subject, on this very aspect of the 
pastoral gift, that some of the noblest, purest names of our 

other Church, speak with irresistible authority. Yes! we 
seem to hear the monitory voices of the pious Herbert, the 
saintly Farrer, the devout and stainless Hammond; and with 
them the counsels of those devoted chief shepherds of Christ’s 
flock, the learned and earnest Andrews, the humble Sanderson, 
and the faithful, affectionate Wilson—to name no others—men, 
who held God’s truth as an experience, not a theory, and pene- 
trated, as true physicians of Christ, into the secret places of 
moral evil, treating with a master’s hand the subtlest distem- 
pers of the soul—men whose words are still the undecaying 
sinews of the strength of that Church which with their lives 
they adorned, and with their deaths consecrated. 

But there is another form of pastoral ministration, to which 
we desire to allude—one whose defects will farther illustrate 
the duty of stirring up the gift that is in us—we refer to the 
Preaching of the Word. ‘The dignity and importance of 
wee pe bow bs in a degree, be said to be those of Christianity 
itself. Christianity is a record and a speech. The spoken 
truth is ever more living and potential than the written truth. 
For this cause, among others, there was always a ministry of 
some sort—a medium of spoken truth before there was a Bible, 
a depository of written truth. And so, too, it fell out that a 
spoken Gospel precededa written one. Ordinarily God’s Word 
is a speech, before it is a life. Preaching, moreover, is widely 
representative of the Church’s gifts. Beyond anything else, it 
indicates the average intelligence, activity, and spiritual power 
of the Church. Preaching 1s always, too, the point of contact 
with the intellectual tendencies of mankind. Its changes mark 
the changes not only of Christian theology and Christian 
society, but those of the greater forms of thought and imagina- 
tion, as philosophy, literature, and art. Preaching is also a 
mystery—“ a mystery as to its action and its effects, a mystery of 
reprobation and salvation,”"—“a mystery,” says St. Cyran, 
“not less awful even than that of the Eucharist; for it is by 
preaching that souls are begotten and quickened unto God, 
whereas by the sacrament, they are only fed and healed.”* It 
must, then, be an object of greatest moment to bring into full- 
est exercise such a function as this—to clothe it with every 
rightful power and to guard it against every known weakness. 
To ascertain whether the preaching of to-day be what it might 





* Saint Cyran, (Lettre xxxi,) 4 M Le Rebours. 
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and ought to be, it is not needful to compare it with the preach- 
ing of other periods. yma. the various forms through which 
it passed before, and through which it has passed since the 
Reformation, it may be better than some, and worse than others. 
It may be better than the preaching of Origen, vitiated by 
allegories, or that of Nazianzen, overladen with the affectations 
of rhetoric. It may be inferior, again, to the preaching of St. 
Basil and St. Chrysostom, whose fervid grandeur, impetuous 
energy, and Scriptural simplicity, redeemed the weakness of a 
preceding age, and made Constantinople and Antioch the classic 
grounds of Christian eloquence. It may be better than the 
preaching of the Medieval Church, when, with worship, 
doctrine, discipline, and priesthood, it suffered a common petri- 
faction. On the other look. it may be worse, less bold, less 
trenchant, less a medium and a result of God’s word, than the 
style of those standard bearers of a newly Reformed Church, 
who were summoned from the silence of the Altar and the con- 
straints of an intricate ritualism, to participate in the excite- 
ments of free discussion and pulpit address. So, too, it may be 
inferior in wealth of erudition, and elaborateness of finish, to 
the preaching of the illustrious divines of the Seventeenth 
century, while it is greatly in advance, in every essential 
regard, of that which prevailed in the Eighteenth; when, but 
too generally, the Prophets, Evangelists, and Apostles, gave 
way to Tully, Epictetus, and Plato. 

Let such comparisons result as they may ; let us stand where 
we will in reference to the styles and methods of by-gone ages ; 
it is agreed, on all sides, that the preaching of rite. does not 
adequately meet the exigencies of the time. It is agreed that 
it does not speak with the authority, unction, and power, to be 
expected from so divine a gift—that instead of ruling, it is 
ae by the dominant tendencies of secular thought—that it 
fails to echo the virtues and inspirations of the Word of God— 
that it is neither great, as an exhibition of Christian intellect, 
nor earnest, as an organ of Christian spirituality—that men 
smile when it thunders and sleep when it persuades—that it 
addresses more Felixes who yawn, than Felixes who tremble. 
And yet it is equally agreed by all fair observers, that it is not 
lacking in many of the lighter sources of influence, as spright- 
liness, culture, versatility, and occasional eloquence. Nor is it 
considered wanting in learning, in knowledge of the Gospel 
theory, or of human nature; nor in ready command of the 
fruits and appliances of intellectual activity. Nor, again, so 
far as the Church pulpit is concerned, can it be urged as a 
cause of the present debility and stagnation, that it has forsaken 
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its legitimate topics for the curious novelties of the hour, or has 
condescended to humor the caprices of the fickle multitude. 

Where, then, is the defect? Where is the seat of the paral- 
ysis of so mighty a gift? What is needed to redeem it from 
this pious weakness and decent mediocrity? How shall it 
regain its lost dominion over the sources of public sentiment, 
and inspire the world with a due reverence for its claims as one 
of the instrumentalities of God for the redemption of man? 
To us who have been ordained to this holy function, there is 
but one way back to the heights of power ; and we must each, 
in our places, begin to travel it. We must look anew into our 
commission. With purged sight let us try to see in it the very 
handwriting of the Church’s Head, and the baptism of the 
Pentecostal fire ; let us lay hold upon the gift as it is rooted in 
the grace and sanction of the living God; let us use it asa 
thing fed by the Eternal Spirit, and as a constituted part of a 
supernatural order ; let us grasp it in its spiritual aspects, and 
on the side lying next the unseen world. Spiritual in its origin, 
spiritual in its nature, + ey in its object, preaching to be 
great, must be the work of a spiritual mind. A profound 
spirituality of private experience, an experience of the death 
that is in us, and of the life that is in Christ, a trial of the griefs 
and joys, the pains and consolations springing from the conflict 
of the death of nature and the life of grace; it is this that con- 
ditions and measures the power of preaching. It was this that 
made Paul, in spite of slowness of speech and meanness of 
stature, the mightiest of Christian orators. It was this likeness 
unto the ministry of his Master, this actual bearing about 
within his soul of the blood and the agony of Calvary, and the 
glory and the triumph of the risen Jesus that silenced Athens, 
Ephesus, and Corinth, when presuming to compare him with 
some inferior name. 

It is not so much what we say, as what we are, that makes 
us sure we do not beat the air. Preaching is powerful, not 
from method, style, or other outward feature, but from the 
motive of the preacher. It is a divine mystery, and at the 
same time a human action; and that which is noblest in this 
action—that which lends to persuasive effort its energy and 
its unction, is inward, spiritual, anterior to the conscious 
framing of the preacher’s message. It is in the righteous 
habit, the upward spring of desire, the fixed cleaving unto 
Christ. It is character that decides the momentum of the 
spoken word ; and so is it true, that “all preaching will be 
what the author of so royal a gift meant it should, just as it 
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resembles those highest acts of piety, repentance, submission, 
self-denial, prayer, inward martyrdom.”* 

It is an axiom, that as is the ministry, so will be the Church, 
and, in some measure, the world. The Christian Pastor is, in 
the truest and largest sense, a representative man. He stands 
for the faith he preaches. He will be judged by the Chris- 
tianity he proclaims. And so Christianity will be judged by 
him. His office will be respected only as he makes it re- 
spectable. It will be measured by the effects it produces. 
The progress of events, since the Reformation, while calling it 
more thoroughly into the conflicts of mind, and the struggles 
of rival social elements, has also stripped it of nearly every 
adventitious prop. No longer may it claim special privilege 
or enjoy popular reverence, because of the exclusive possession 
of the treasures of knowledge; for these it now shares only in 
common with other instruments of power, and lower forms of 
activity. Nor may it longer force mankind into a silent assent 
to its prerogatives by the civil arm. Nor can it hope to re- 
cruit its wasted influence by recourse to any of the usages of 
ecclesiastical jugglery, or moral superstition. It stands alone 
on the naked basis of its own divine spirituality, and on this it 
must rise or fall. 

But the same series of events, the same general causes which 
have thus stript the ministry of its old and once powerful asso- 
ciations, and driven it in upon itself, have also vastly increased 
its tasks and responsibilities, multiplied the hazards of failure, 
and deepened the disgrace of possible defeat. When has there 
been an age that has so tried the joints of the priestly armor? 
When an age that has thrown around the Ministry difficulties 
so formidable, or demand qualifications so diverse and rare, or 
labors so unceasing and abundant? When an age that has so 
required of it, at the same time, the duties of sentinel, soldier, 
servant,—the man of thought and the man of action? 

The Ministry is not only a Ministry of Reconciliation, but a 
Ministry of guardianship over the Faith once delivered to the 
Saints. To realize what this means, read in the peculiarities 
of the time, the dangers that threaten the system we are set to 
guard and transmit. No eye can see, no mind ponder them, 
but must regard them as the portents and symptoms of a tre- 
mendous revolution in the moral affairs of the world. Take 
only the more salient, those already thrust out in books, fellow- 
ships, and organizations—the slow, still, but deep spirit of 
doubt among many classes—the recent spread and new assump- 





* Vinet’s Homiletics, 
VOL. VIII.—NO. II. ; 
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tions of Popery, the uncovering of whose visage always her- 
alds the settling down of night—the varied discussion of 
se nee which, by common consent, were thought settled 
forever—the degradation of Creeds and Confessions from the 
dignity of living expressions of faith and hope, to the low 
office of fences and enclosures to keep men out of danger; no 
longer forms of positive truth, but blank barriers against the 
onsets of negative error. Take the Bible itself, though still 
printed, sold, scattered by millions, adored by the few as the 
oracle of God, the one word of light, the one speech of 
heaven; yet, by the many, made a thing of cold analysis and 
studied cavil; patronized, not obeyed; praised, not believed ; 
boldly questioned by each rising school! Where now, oh An- 
cient of books, is the fire once poured along thy pages from 
the top of Sinai—where the blood-stained halo of Calvary ? 
Behold how the Science, the Letters, and the Art of to-day, 
scorn the embalming touch of the Cross. And so the me- 
chanic’s craft, the statesman’s policy, the youth’s aspirations, 
the student’s hope. Behold how in groups, but sesnily in the 
direction of error, communities travel! the weaker plungin 
into the arms of implicit faith, or low infidelity, or hardene 
indifference—the stronger, and the better, waiting some vision- 
ary result—the literary man for his ideal artist—the moral 
thinker for his new Plato—the politician for his Utopia of law, 
and trade, and social perfectibility ! 

Such are some of the significant features of the times. That 
they mark a transition period, a begun revolution, no one in 
his senses can doubt. Whether they proclaim winter ended, 
or winter begun; whether they are harbingers of ice or heat, 
barrenness or verdure, death or life, it is not for us to determ- 
ine. But this is sure, they certainly throw light on the ap- 
propriate duties and labors of the Ministry. Their word is 
that of admonition—their cry is unto purer living, deeper 
thinking, harder working—unto the discipline that fits for 
conflict, endurance, martyrdom. May God give us grace, to 
hold the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience, and by the 
manifestation of the truth, to commend ourselves irresistibly 
unto the consciences of men. 
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Art. VIIL—RELIGIOUS FICTION. 


1. Margaret Percival. By the Author of “Amy Herbert,” 
“Gertrude,” “ Laneton Parsonage,’ &c. Edited by the 
Rev. William Sewell, B. D., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1847. 


2. Hawkstone: A Tale of and for England, in 184-. By 
Prof. Sewett. 2 vols. New York: Stanford & Swords, 
1855. 


3. Cleve Hall. By the Author of “Amy Herbert,” &c. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1855. 


We remember, some years since, hearing or reading an anec- 
dote, which, as it is somewhat illustrative of a position we are 
about to take, we will endeavor to relate in our homely way: 
A Methodist minister—one of the old-fashioned backwoods 
stamp, a race fast becoming extinct, even among the admirers 
and followers of Wesley—at a Camp Meeting, we believe it 
was, commenced singing, “ with all fis might,” a tune which 
smacked so strongly of the Dancing Hall and Bar Room, that 
even his enthusiastic audience were struck with amazement, 
and the old gentleman was left alone in his glory. Not at all 
daunted by such an apparent rebuff, he only paused long 
enough to call out, “strike up, brethren, strike up, ratiidtel: the 
devil has had that tune long enough !” and went on with his sing- 
ing tothe end. Now, whether there be truth or not in the anec- 
dote, there was philosophy in the remark. It may be applied to 
works of fiction. There are those, who taking, what we must 
conceive to be, a one-sided view of the subject, and looking 
alone at the evil which has unquestionably been inflicted upon 
the world, and especially upon the young, by the trashy, infi- 
del, licentious romances and novels, which have literally been 
spawned upon the reading public in this day of book-making, 
have hastily adopted the conclusion, that there is “evil, and 
only evil continually,” in works of fiction. Hence they are 
well nigh disposed to make the perusal of novels the test of 
Christian character, or as the phrase goes, of “experimental 

iety.” This unfortunate class of persons seem to have an 
Innate hatred of the beautiful. eir crusty and crabbed 
nature finds no difficulty in believing that “ hell is paved with 
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the sculls of infants, and all for the glory of God’s infinite 
justice.” Indeed, they would rather have it so than otherways. 
And so they would purge our Sunday School Libraries of every 
book which aims to Sasser attractions around the Cross of 
Christ, and which does not contain dry, unreadable essays, or 
the equally dry and soulless narrative of some “Sally Jones,” 
or “ Priscilla Brown,” very excellent indeed, for the intellectual 
and spiritual digestion of those who scent the taint of mortal 
sin in the “keeping of Christmas,” “eating of mince pies,” or 
“praying out of a book,” but most tame, flat, and profitless to the 
whole world besides. Even the Saviour exhibited a keen sense 
of the beautiful, and did not hesitate to teach by Parables. 
And yet the child whose very soul revels in a world of fiction 
and castle-building, is forbidden, on pain of parental displeas- 
ure, even to look within the pages of a “ Novel.” What is the 
result? Deception of the parent, violation of the stern and 
senseless rule, and a stealthy, though continual perusal of bad 
works of fiction, which are literally devoured, possessing as 
they do, all the additional zest of stolen fruit. Well is it for 
the parent, if the first intimation obtained of the actual truth 
be not a rending of the heartstrings, by the ruin of a beloved 
son or daughter, who, had a different and more common sense 
rule been adopted, might have ever remained dutiful and obe- 
dient to the slightest wishes of parental authority. 

Now we believe, es er the philosophy of the old Method- 
ist, that “the devil has had that tune long enough.” It is idle 
and worse than idle—it is utter folly—to undertake to eradicate 
this innate love of fiction from either child or adult. J¢ ds 
there, and it will be indulged, wrongfully, if the right way be 
blocked up. It has a most powerful influence upon the char- 
acter and destiny of well nigh every person. Let the reader 
institute a rigid self-examination, and see if our remark be not 
strictly true. The question then, as it seems to us, is, “Shall 
this means, this powerful means of moulding and directing 
character, be wholly surrendered to the devil? It is a foregone 
conclusion that works of fiction will be written, will be pub- 
lished, and will be read. Shall they then be works which 
shall draw out the soul in love of its Maker and Redeemer ? 
of the Church of Christ and all her holy ways? of the duties, 
obedience to which alone test the character of a true Christian ? 
Or, on the other hand, shall we abandon this weapon, which 
may be and has been made, powerful to the pulling down of 
the strongholds of Satan, and leave our children and ourselves 
to the fascinating but abominable trash of Sue, of Dumas, of 
Ainsworth and of Bulwer; or, mayhap, the negative, but in 
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fact equally worthless works of the host of the other novel- 
writers of our day? We say that true wisdom dictates the 
former course; and we therefore hail with pleasure the in- 
creased and increasing demands for works which we have not 
inaptly termed “ Religious Fiction.” 

e know that this commendation of works of fiction needs 
strong qualification. They should be reserved only for hours 
of diversion from the severer pursuits and studies of life. 
Life’s journey is mainly one of conflict and toil; and is not all 
sunshine and flowers. And yet we may, if we will, find 
strewed all along that pathway images of the beautiful and the 
true, sparkling types, like the stars above us, of the glory and 
Mashednens which await us in the world unseen. We ac- 
knowledge, too, that works of fiction may be made instrumen- 
tal of evil, by inculcating false teaching. The most ultra and 
repulsive Calvinism may be insinuated, if not taught in the 
fictions flowing from the pen of “ Charlotte Elizabeth.” Mrs. 
Sherwood’s talent may be degraded to the advocacy of Uni- 
versalism. Tayler may sometimes attack the soundest Christian 
principles by raising a hue and cry about the spread of “ Pu- 
seyism,” through the same medium of fiction. The authors of 
such works as “Grantly Manor” and “ Lady Alice” may en- 
deavor to poison the fountain-head of Anglo-Catholicism with 
their stale apologies and well studied defenses of unadulterated 
Romanism. But what then? Shall we leave the field to the 
enemy, because he ruthlessly scatters firebrands, arrows, and 
death? We trow not. Error will ever be banished by truth. 
Darkness can never exist where light shines. Let the pens of 
sound Christian writers be equally busy, and this very innate 
love of fiction may be constituted, by the blessing of God, a 
sure barrier against all these rival “ works of darkness,” which 
otherwise would paralyze the most strenuous efforts to train up 
the young in the way they should go. Place before those 
children the “ good wine,” to be found in- such pleasant books 
as are issued from time to time, and they will desire nothing 
better—much less will they lust after such “flesh pots of 
Eeypty. as the others, we have named, place before them. 

ut it is not our object to write an essay upon “ Novel 
Reading.” We leave that subject for the discussion of other 
pens. What we have already written will suffice for our 
present purpose. At the beginning of this article we have 
named some of the works of two authors of the present day, 
who certainly rank among the most popular and influential of 
all the writers of modern religious fiction. ‘They have exerted, 
and they will hereafter exert, great influence in this depart- 
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ment of literature. We design now to offer some strictures 
on the more important of their productions. Miss Sewell is 
too well known he her numerous writings to need any in- 
troduction to American Churchmen, and especially to Ameri- 
can Churchwomen. 

“Gertrude” and “Amy Herbert” have become familiar 
friends and companions, and their influence has been positive 
for good. We give the same meed of praise to her later, and 
we must say best work, “ Laneton Parsonage” “Cleve Hall” 
exhibits the same keen perception of human nature, and the 
same vivid delineation of feeling and character, as distinguished 
her earlier works. It is less marked by positive teaching, and 
seems to us to have been less carefully designed and executed. 
If we shall speak plainly and disapprovingly of “ Margaret 
Percival,” no one will accuse us of having been influenced by 
ae against the fair authoress. Our prejudices, if we 

any, were all in her favor, and the conclusions to which we 
were forced after the perusal of “ Margaret Percival,” partook 
far more of a mournful than of a joyful character. Besides, 
we think the time has come to speak more plainly of certain 
tendencies about which there can now be no dispute. 

Of the other work, “ Hawkstone,” a new edition of which 
has just been issued, we desire to speak highly. Our humble 
voice most cheerfully joins in the almost unanimous verdict 
when it was first published,—*it is the book of the day.” 
Were this the only production from the pen of Prof. Sewell, 
he might justly take his position at once in the foremost of 
the best writers of our age. But we will not anticipate. The 
work of his excellent sister first claims our notice. 

“ Margaret Percival” and “ Hawkstone” came before the 
community, claiming the authority of the same person. Prof. 
Sewell endorsed the one as editor—he is responsible for the 
other as author. Both were designed to present essentially the 
same idea, viz, a comparison of the respective merits of the 
English and of the Romish Church; and we question not in 
the least, but that the sister, as well as the brother, designed 
and intended that the conclusion should be drawn most de- 
cidedly in favor of the former. But we regret to say, that if 
so, she has been most unfortunate in the execution of her 
design ; and all the fascinating interest of this best written of 
all her works, is, in our judgment, thrown decidedly into the 
scale of Romanism. This is a serious charge, but we proceed 
to furnish the evidence on which it is based. ; 

The plot of this novel may be briefly stated. Margaret Per- 
cival, second daughter of a country physician, of lucrative 
practice and respectable standing in the little community in 
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which he resides, is, by circumstances which we need not re- 
capitulate, thrown within reach of what we may call the most 
dangerous fascinations of Romanism. Her doubts are exerted 
in regard to the claims of the English Church, of which she 
literally knows nothing, save to believe what Father Andrea, 
the Romish Confessor, is pleased to assert, that it is “an Act of 
Parliament Church.” This argument is of course equally valid 
to substantiate the claims of the Scottish Kirk, and she is sadly 

uzzled to distinguish between the authority of the two. The 
Romish Church is presented to her consideration, embodied in 
the Countess Novera, of whom we only say at present, that 
she is represented as possessing almost the perfection of an 
angel. Her piety and loveliness are unearthly, and the more 
attractive for being so. The intimacy of a friendship, like that 
of David and Jonathan, springs up between Margaret and the 
Countess. The latter, aided by as saintly Confessor, Father 
Andrea, who is presented as the very model of a “man of 
God,” free from all the pollutions of Romanism, undertakes the 
pleasing and hopeful task of Margaret’s conversion, or, as it is 
more than once expressed, the “salvation of her soul.” At 
this point the intense interest of the tale may be said to com- 
mence. 

We will now see how the two systems are made by the au- 
thoress to appear to Margaret, in this her hour of imminent 
danger. The fact that all “ends well,” by barely saving the 
heroine from the pit of Romanism, is of little weight in our esti- 
mation. We are to look at the effect produced on the mind of 
the reader, and we venture the assertion—for the remark has 
been made in our hearing—that the conclusion arrived at by 
the majority of readers is, that had they been in Margaret’s 
pee, the end would have been a union with the Church of 

tome. Who, let us enquire, are put forward prominently as 
the representatives of the two Churches¢ And first, as to the 
Enevish Cuurcu. There is Dr. Percivar, father of Marga- 
ret, a mere man of the world, who is exceedingly aston- 
ished that his son George should have chosen the profession of 
a Clergyman, instead of accepting the office of his dogmatic 
and equally worldly godfather, Mr. Dawrrer, to be a clerk in 
his counting house. There is Mrs. Percivar, apparently the 
concentration of all the Marthas that have ever existed, for 
she is perpetually “cumbered with much serving.” With her 
“a good husband, and a capital house, and a large fortune to 
keep it up,” are the essential requisites of true wisdom, and 
she very coolly sells her eldest daughter to absolute misery, in 
the person of a gouty old bachelor, Col. Crive, for that price. 
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Agatha, the daughter, willingly assents to the bargain, and 
much of the work is taken up with a detail of her sufferings. 
The contrast between her conduct towards her husband, and 
the undying devotion of the Countess to the very memory of 
her companion in life, suggests comparisons odious to the 
system under which the former was trained. Another repre- 
sentative is Mrs. St. Ausyn, “a lady-like, but vapid looking 
person, dressed in the perfection of the fashion,” and her un- 
amiable brother, Col. Clive, whom seeing, one instinctively 
prays not to see his like again. Miss Drsrerr, a fussy, gossip- 
ing elderly lady of five and fifty, whose we appearance is 
suggestive of nervousness, is thrown in to complete the picture, 
the darkest ground of which is filled up by the Clergyman of 
the Parish, Rev. Mr. Srantey, whose excellencies, if he has 
any, are wholly of a negative character. He is represented as 
“wasting his days in indolent comfort, when hundreds were 
perishing around him in the paths of vice,” while Father An- 
drea is put forward as saying in behalf of himself and his fel- 
lows, that “a priest of the Catholic Church cannot but feel an 
overwhelming interest in all which throws light upon his great 
duty of winning and training for Heaven the souls of his fel- 
low sinners.” Such are the mass of the representatives of the 
English Church, and we ask, if the natural instinct of every 
earnest inquirer would not prompt him to turn at once and 
with loathing from the very thought of finding there the one 
Catholic om Apostolic Church? It is true, and we are re- 
joiced to state the fact, that there is one noble exception in the 
person of the Rev. Mr. Surnertanp, Margaret’s uncle, who is 
represented as one who, as well as Father Andrea, possesses all 

the qualifications of an Ambassador of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

He it is who saves Margaret from actual apostasy, but so stern 

is he in his demands, so arbitrary in his exactions, so unsatis- 

factory in his explanations to the earnest and almost —— 
inquiries of Margaret, that the impression is left on the mind, 

that truth is with the opposite party, and we say at once, had 

Margaret not been the niece of Mr. Surnerianp, she would 

have been the convert of Father ANprea. The English Church, 

then is presented in this work as a mass of coldness, indiffer- 

ence, and worldliness, with the single exception of this one 
godly minister, of whom, meteiiatantiog the drawback named, 
we are ready to say, “ O si sic omnes.” 

Who, is the next inquiry, represent the Romisn Cuvrcn to 
Margaret /—for the characters of the personages introduced, 
plead more powerfully for or against the cause they represent, 
than their arguments. We have already alluded to the Count- 
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ess Novera. We are fascinated—actually spell-bound—with 
her loveliness, as we find it exhibited, in almost every reference 
to her. Her first introduction presents her in the attitude of 
deep devotion, whilst the Znglish travelers are chattering and 
sight seeing, in the Church of St. Ouen. She speaks her very 
self, when she says to her Confessor, “ that if there is one — 
grafted into my very nature, born with me, cherished, expand- 
ed, and now made more sacred, the loss which has rendered life 
a desert, it is that of devotion to the Church.” And this unde- 
viating devotion, and faith, and practical holiness, are so con- 
tinually placed before us, that, we instinctively wish, as did 
Margaret, that we could be like the lovely and saintly Brarrice 
Novera. What is the inference then in regard to that Church, 
which thus sanctifies human nature? Of F ather ANDREA, we 
have spoken. Although in a solitary passage, we have a mere 
glimpse at craft, yet it is instantly lost sight of, in the preg- 
nant record of his labors of love, his earnest devotion, and his 
untiring, but honest efforts to save Margaret, whose soul he 
really believes to be in danger. He claims our attention and 
admiration equally with Mr. Surmertanp, and when we scan 
the course pursued by the two, in relation to Margaret, we cannot 
avoid giving him the meed of the most praise. Upon the only 
occasion in which the two meet, Father Anprea certainly ap- 
ears the better man of the two. The one apologizes for his 
intrusion, “lifting his hat from his head, with the most dignified 
courtesy”—the bow of the other was “ coldly distant, for pain, 
surprise and indignation were struggling in his breast.” The 
reader, even if he thinks the arguments of the English Divine 
the more cogent, will insensibly find, that the Romish Con- 
fessor has the greater claim for his respect. The only other 
Romanists introduced, are Lady Ansrruruer, a worthy friend 
of the Countess, and Raopa Newsotr, the poor girl, whose 
sickness and death, with the kind and fatherly and gentle atten- 
tions of Father Andrea and the Countess, may well be supposed 
to answer Margaret’s doubts, most decidedly in favor of the Ro- 
mish Church. Lwucta Fontana, the Italian companion of 
Beatrice, is the only unfavorable specimen of the tomanists, 
and although her jealousy was unfounded, and her acts wrong, 
the reader will feel disposed to admit that there was a cause. 
Here then are the two systems presented in this work. The 
Eneuisn Church, like the sun in an almost total eclipse—the 
Romisu, like that same sun, unclouded, and if a spot does ap- 
pear on its face, it is too small to dim the brightness of its 
radiant disc. We might rest our charge, on this simple enu- 
meration of the parties introduced. We repel the inference 
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thus presented in this work, as alike untrue to the English 
Church, in its unfairness, and to the Romish, in its flattery 
and its falsehood. 

But the worst of the picture has not yet appeared. Margaret 
is found by her uncle almost a Romanist. Her intimacy with 
the Countess has ripened into that love, which has knit 
their souls together. Father Anprea has solved most of the 
doubts, and the rest are forgotten in the devotion of Brdrrice. 
But her respect for her uncle, impels her to appeal to him. 
We pass over the interviews between the two, and are willing 
to admit, that all the arguments in favor of Romanism are 
scattered to the winds, and the authority of the English Church 
satisfactorily established. Is the case thus left? No! an act 
of positive cruelty is perpetrated. What that is, we will per- 
mit the authoress to relate in her own words :— 


Margaret tried to answer with composure, but she dreaded what might be 
coming. “I will try to act upon what you have said,” she replied ; “ at least 
for a time.” 

“ My dear Margaret, there must be no trusting to the future in this case. 
Your actions must be present.” 

“TI will return my books. I will read the Bible more, and pray more, and I 
will endeavor to be contented.” 

“ And Margaret”—Mr. Sutherland could with difficulty utter the words— 
“ you will give up the Countess Novera,” 

Margaret’s look of utter wretchedness brought anguish to her uncle’s heart. 
At the moment when he was inflicting so much pain, his love was increasing 
with his compassion. “It cannot be necessary,” she said, averting her face, 
and speaking in a broken voice. ‘ Let me have time to consider.” 

“ Consider, Margaret, and be lost. Consider and make excuses ; see the Count- 
ess once more, listen to her enticing werds, and Father Andrea’s specious argu- 
ments, and give yourself up to them forever.” 

“Then you are afraid,” said Margaret. 

“ Yes, afraid of your weakness, though confident I trust even to death, were 
it required of me, in the truth of the English Church.” 

“But if I am furnished with sound arguments?” continued Margaret. 

“They will not be asafeguard against the temptations of feeling. Margaret, 
there is no alternative: once again place yourself within reach of the snare, 
and you will have no right to reckon upon the aid of the spirit of God to save 

ou. 


“ Life, a long life without her!” repeated Margaret to herself. 

“ And Eternity! Oh! Margaret, do not deceive yourself. Ignorance and in- 
nocence are no longer in your power. You have been warned.” 

“T will but repeat what you have said,” replied Margaret. ‘“ I willown that 
I may have evel, and that it is safest we should part; and she will love me 
still, and the memory of her love will be the blessing of the dark years that 
are before me.” 

“You are deluding yourself,” replied Mr. Sutherland. “ You are reckoning 
upon a strength which Is not yours. Zhe Countess Novera and yourself must 
never meet again.” 

“Never! impossible! You do not know what you require.” 

“ But I do know all that is at stake. Even if you should come forth unhurt, 
from the trial, the very act itself would be sinful, for it would be a willful rush- 
ing into temptation.” 
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“T cannot bear this longer. I must be alone,” exclaimed Margaret, as she 
moved slowly to the door, whilst her face became pale, as if she would have 
fainted. (Vol. ii, p. 172-3.) 


“ How cruel!” rises spontaneously to every lip. The heart 
instinctively rebels against such an unwarrantable interference 
with the affections. And was it true, that thee was no other 
alternative?” Could Margaret only be saved from Romanism, 
by being made utterly ont hopelessly miserable for life? We 
repeat what we have said—be the arguments of the uncle 
powerful and unanswerable as they may—when such a peremp- 
tory demand was made, had Margaret not been the niece of Mr. 
SurHERLAND, she would unquestionably have been the convert 
of Father Anprea and Brarrice. Thus repulsive is the Eng- 
lish Church made to appear even in its most favorable repre- 
sentative, and if the requirement of the uncle raises, instinct- 
ively, the emotion of sacle, the subsequent narration of the 
misery of Margaret, is well calculated to ripen that incipient 
rebellion into action. The letter which she wrote to the Count- 
ess, must be quoted to show the extent of the suffering inflict- 
ed. It is long, but it will repay a perusal, for it fully substan- 
tiates our charge, as to the iedliataes of the book as a whole :— 


“You must have wondered at my hasty lines yesterday ; you will wonder 
still more to day. My thoughts have been with you through the night, and 
now I must write at once, or my courage may fail. The last two days have 
brought grief and bewilderment to my mind. Beatrice, I am told that I 
have been fearfully misled. I do not venture to say so myself, for my mind 
is a chaos; I can judge of nothing. You will know that my uncle is returned, 
and perhaps the knowledge may have given you some clue to my distress. I 
woul silieahr have kept from him the secret of my wavering faith until I 
was strengthened by Father Andrea’s arguments, but he has drawn the truth 
from me. How, when I look back, I can scarcely tell. Perhaps it was my own 
weakness, my sin. Oh, Beatrice, may you never have to endure what I am 
now enduring, a distrust of the path of duty. My uncle tells me I have been 
in grievous error. He says that I am ignorant and willful. He is good and 
wise and self-denying—Father Andrea himself, cannot surpass him—and his 
faith in the English Church, is built on a foundation, which it seems that noth- 
ing can shake ; nothing, at least that I can say, for I know nothing. I must 
trust either to him or to Father Andrea. There isa horrible conflict in my 
mind ; in has even verged upon madness. When I think of you, I could follow 
you blindly and reve When I listen to him, I shrink back, as from 
the brink of a precipice. Have pity upon me as you read, and spare me 
when you would condemn my irresolution. For, Beatrice, I am not irresolute. 
I have brought myself to an unalterable determination—the God who sees my 
heart knows at what a price of suffering. Your love has been a snare and 
must be relinquished. Truth is now hidden from me; I must seek for it, calmly 
and impartially. While with you, that can never be, and we must part. As 
I write the words, your image is before me, and my brain is dizzy with wreteh- 
edness. Beatrice, how I have loved you! not as you have loved me, witha 
sense of protection and compassion, but with the humble, trusting, reverential, 
absorbing love, which is due to one so far above me in all things. And how I 
must love you still!—now—henceforth—forever—beyond the darkness of the 
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grave ;—that is my hope, my only hope. There is a world where truth is clear 
as the noonday; and in that world we shall meet once more. Even now, 
dare not say that you are wrong. I cannot bring my mind to think it; but I 
know that your affection misleads my judgment ; that it shakes my faith in the 
Church in which I was baptized. I know that while our intercourse remains 
such as it has been, the line of duty will never be made clear; and therefore I 
have said that we must part. Yes, it is happier for us both, and you will feel 
that it isso. Restraint, after the happiness we have known, would be worse 
than separation; and even if it were not so, I am told that I must not risk it. 
Yet, I cannot think that I am writing to you for the last time ; that I must never 
see you again, except as a stranger. All the remembrances of the past are 
rising before me; our first meeting abroad; that time when I knew neither the 
blessing nor the anguish which your love might cause; and the hallowed asso- 
ciations of St. Ouen; and then our personal knowledge, and the delight of our 
assing interviews ; and my strangely sad, yet happy visit. Rhoda said that 
should be safe; she knows now how best her words may be fulfilled. 

“One fear I have—but I strive to cast it from me—that you will judge me 
hardly. You say that the spirit ofthe proud Viscountess is yours, and it may 
be that you will think of me as of her unhappy daughter ; but, Beatrice, you 
will do me a grievous injustice. If weakness had power to lead me astray, 
it would be the weakness of my love for you. I am acting, indeed, under guid- 
ance; but if you knew the state of my mind, you would be the last to bid me 
trust to myself. I could write on for hours; for while I am writing, I am with 
you; when my letter is closed, we are parted. Think of me, and when you 
think, prey: God will listen to your prayers, and give us that which is most 
needful for us both. And, Beatrice, you willhear of me; there is no reason 
that you should not, I shall never hear of you; I could not bear it. My 
walks, and books and pursuits must all be changed. I must enter upon another 
life. Perhaps it isin mercy that the trials of my home are so ordered as to 
force me to active exertion ; possibly in scenes distant from these. The future 
lies dark before me. Once I thought it could never be so, while you were liv- 
ing; but God bad chastened his sinful child, and I would seek to be submissive 
to His will. I dare not think what you will say or feel, when you read this. 
My heart becomes rebellious, and would fain seek a means of escape. You will 
be sorrowful, dearest Beatrice, for you have loved me truly; but you can never 
feel what I feel, for you never can have reverenced as I have done. Perhaps 
England will be sad to you without me, and you will return to Italy ; perhaps 
you will leave Henningsley. I must try not to think; but my resolution can- 
not be shaken. I must neither see nor hear from you. Say to Father Andrea, 
(I do not venture to write to him,) that my deepest gratitude must ever be his 
for the effort he has made in my behalf. A doubt comes over me that in leay- 
ing him, I am leaving the way of truth. He will grieve over me, and tell me 
that it is so ; but Ihave no power to decide. Inquiry must come at a future 

riod. If my life should be spared, and the calmness of my mind restored, I 

ave faith that a light will be granted to my ignorance. Now I can but yield 
to the guide whom God has given me, and trust that all will be well. Is this 
cold and ungrateful?—do not let it seem so. You, who know me best, can 
assure him of my reverence and thanks, One comfort I shall have, in prayer 
for = both. When we parted last, you complained that I would have kept 
back from you my confidence; that thought weighs heavily upon my mind. 
Will you not believe now that you should know all to the very utmost you 
might desire?—but I am selfish, and ean think only of my own wretched- 
ness. There is another fear which oppresses me—for your health; it will fol- 
low me always. I think I could bear to hear that you were in Italy ; but I 
must not hear—at least not at present—not from yourself. It would be cruelty 
to continue to write to me, for I could not dare to answer you. The sun shines 
so brightly! but a few days since, it would have been the prophecy of happi- 
ness with you. Now—God grant that the sun may shine upon you, wherever 
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your home may be—the sun of His presence and Hislove! Dearest Beatrice, 
ask this blessing for me, and I will ask it for you. And may our eyes at 
length be opened to a knowledge of His truth. 
“ Yours, (in the fullest sense of the words,) 
“ Forever, 
“ Marcarer Percrvat.” 


(Vol. ii, p. 176-179.) 


Well may it be said that Margaret, after writing such a 
letter, at the peremptory command of her uncle, “ laid her 
head upon the table, and wept most bitterly.” We venture 
the assertion, that condemnation of such cruelty, arises spon- 
taneously, from the heart of every reader—and we venture to 
f say further, that many of the fair sex have said to themselves, 
if not to others—“ Away with a religion that requires such an 
act. Give ws instead, the lovely Beatrice, and her winning, 
ennobling faith.” We cannot pursue the narrative further. 
The account of the final interview between Margaret and the 
Countess, (at the very close of the second volume,) arouses all 
our sympathies for the latter, and we again exclaim, “ How 
cruel to force a separation between such kindred souls!”: The 
fact, we repeat, that Margaret is barely saved from Romanism, 
at last, weighs little in our estimation. The influence of the 
book is decidedly the other way. We dismiss then “ Margaret 
Percival,” with the remark, that while conceding all that may 
be claimed in favor of the literary merits of the work, and the 
intense, absorbing interest of the narrative, we still regret most 
] deeply, that Miss Sewert should ever have written such a book, 
or having written it, that the manuscript was not consigned to 
the tender mercy of the flames. 

“ Hawkstone,” as we have already remarked, is based upon 
the same foundation as is “Margaret Percival,” viz :—the 
comparative merits of the English and Romish Churches; but 
a very different representation meets our view. Professor 
Sewell vacates the Editorial Chair, and assumes that of the Au- 
thor. But in perusing the two productions, so unlike, we are 
almost forced to the conclusion, that in relation to the work of 
his sister, his editorship was merely nominal. So different are 
the plot, the argument, and the effect of the two, that for a 
f long while, the authorship of “Hawkstone” was disputed. 
But it is now conceded to, and in fact acknowledged by the 
Professor. This was, when first issued, emphatically the Book 
of the day, and the new edition before us shows that it is still 
called for by newreaders. The developments which, alas! we 
see going on around us, in the defection of persons to the Ro- 
man schism, show that the public mind still needs to be made 
more familiar with the truly Scriptural and Primitive claims 
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of our branch of the Catholic Church, and with the false and 
now, even infidel position of the Church of Rome. The argu- 
ment can be so presented that nobody can fail to see and ap- 
reciate it. And to that end, we commend Bishop Hopkins’ 
ate work as invaluable. 

But we have now to do with “Hawkstone.” It is so intense 
in its interest, that we have yet to hear of the first person who 
took it up and laid it aside without a perusal to the end. We 
know not how many ditions have been published in this coun- 
try, but we venture to say, that “ Hawkstone” can number, at 
least, its hundred thousand of readers. A single copy,.to our 
certain knowledge, has been perused by more than an hun- 
dred individuals. The mass of Churchmen have given it their 
hearty approval. The notes of dissent have been so feeble, as 
scarcely to be heard. And as to its effect upon those “who 
are without,” we can testify, that in one instance, at least, the 
case of an accomplished and zealous Lady, firmly wedded to 
Presbyterianism, and as firmly prejudiced against the Church, 
though the first perusal aroused her prejudices ey 
yet the end thereof was a cordial union with that Church, 
whose Apostolic doctrine and fellowship, are set forth so at- 
tractively in the pages of “ Hawkstone.” The trumpet gives 
no uncertain sound here. The tale is “of and for England,” 
indeed, but it is as worthy of the careful study of American, as 
of English Churchmen. Error—be it that of Romanism or of 
Dissent—of the ultra-Romanizing clique in Oxford, (now 
daily becoming beautifully less,) or of the opposite extreme 
of pseudo-Evangelism—receives here its merited = 4 
Nor is the excellence of the work negative merely. Truth, 
positive in its nature, and fearlessly proclaimed, is told of 
what the English Church is in theory, and what she may be, 
and is fast becoming, in practice. And the effect upon the 
mind, when the book is laid down, is—in relation to the errors 
alike of Rome and Dissent— Oh! my soul, come not thou 
into their secret!”—while of that Holy Catholic Church, 
which is the bulwark of the True Faith, not only for England 
but for the world, the exclamation is :—“If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning.” 

So many thousands have read and will read ‘‘ Hawkstone,” 
that any very extended summary of its contents, is unnec- 
essary. We must refer our readers to the work itself, for the 
Plot, and the manner in which the various characters are intro- 

uced, and the principles of Anglo-Catholicism, Romanism, 
and Dissent discussed. The satire scattered here and there, is 
polished but scathing—the denunciations of error bold, but 
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truthful—the advocacy of truth, earnest and powerful, but 
ever tempered by Christian courtesy. A writer in an English 
Review, gave no undeserved commendation of “ Hawkstone,” 
when he said, 

“We have not, for years, found ourselves so deeply absorbed in the perusal 
of any work of fiction, A tale of more profound and sustained interest we 
have never met. The skill with which incident after incident,,is made to sus- 
tain the attention ; and with which moral and religious truths of the highest 
moment are interwoven without effort or affectation; the rich and exhaustless 
variety of thought and imagery, and diction, which affords a continual relief 
and enjoyment—the exquisite beauty of its descriptions—the force and grandeur 
of its tragic incidents—and the high philosophy which breathes in every page, 
and brings out such a noble moral throughout—all appear to us to place this 
work on so high an elevation, that we should not find it easy to point to any 
work of fiction characterized by so great a combination of excellencies. Some 
of the scenes appear to us, not inferior in power to the very best of Walter 
Scott. The diseevery by Margaret of Wheeler’s wickedness ; the escape of Vil- 
liers and Bentley from the destruction meiitated by Pearce; the attack of the 
mob upon the inn, and its defense by Villiers; the death of Wheeler; the 
recovery of the lost child by Villiers, and his repentance ; have been, we think, 
very rarely equaled. Of the principles of the work as an expression of Church 
principles, we cannot speak too highly. The comprebensiveness and depth of 
its views—-the noble examples which af ee ; the singular judgment with 
which it discriminates true Catholicism from Romanism ; and the advice which 
it administers to some persons who have verged towards the Church of Rome— 
all render this work an invaluable resource to those who are attached to the 
Church, on the highest and purest principles.” 


Giving our hearty assent to these remarks, we shall content 
ourselves by the quotation of a few passages, which we know 
our readers will thank us for the opportunity of perusing. 
The extracts will not only furnish an illustration of the literary 
merits of the work, but also of the way in which truth is de- 
fended and error combatted in the pages of “ Hawkstone.” 

We have marked so many passages that we find a selection, 
proportioned to our limits, the more difficult. The folly of at- 
tempting to perform the work of the Church, through the 
medium of Votuntary Socrerres, in which Churchmen and 
Dissenters of all grades, Baptists and Unitarians not excepted, 
unite their forces, is well shown up by an exhibition of the 

ractical workings of such a system. And first we will intro- 
Sade the reader to the “ Dorcas or Benevolent Lying-in Union 
Society,” of the village of Hawkstone. Here we find, joining 
in this labor of love, Miss Brook and the Misses Morgans, ve 
excellent Churchwomen of the Evangelical stamp; Mrs. Mad- 
dox, a zealous Unitarian; the Misses Macdougalls, most de- 
cided Presbyterians, &c., &c.; but not Mrs. Bevan, who, upon 
sending a civil note of refusal, is unanimously voted a “ Pusey- 
ite.” Of course, in a society thus formed, it is made a funda- 
mental rule that “nc peculiar doctrines shall ever disturb 
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their charitable purposes.” We will see then how the Church 
fares in such a conclave : 


And they proceeded to the business of the evening. This business was 
opened by Miss Mabel Brook, who brought before the Society the case of Mrs. 
Connell. Mrs. Connell was one of the poor women, who had been burnt out 
by the late fire, and whose boy had been saved from the flames. She was in 
great poverty. , Her husband was a drunken, worthless, profligate ; she herself 
near her confinement. And Miss Jane Morgan, who had accidentally found her 
in great distress both of mind and body, had promised to apply for relief to the 
Society in her approaching illness. All voices were unanimously in her favor. 
And while the bag was making up, Miss Jane proceeded to describe her inter- 
view with the poor woman. She had given her some money, and added a 
ticket for the Dispensary, and recommended a plaster for the face of the boy 
who had been scorched in escaping from the fire. Nothing could be better. 
She had also spoken to her generally on the subject of religion, on the state of 
her husband, and the duty of prayer. And she had given her a Prayer Book, 
with the service of the visitation of the sick, and promised to mention her state to 
Mr. Bentley, the curate. But at these words, Miss Brook was alarmed to see the 
color rising in Mrs, Maddox’s face. 

“JT must really beg your pardon, Miss Jane,” exclaimed the maternal lady, 
“but you must know that doing anything of the kind is contrary to the fifth 
rule of the Society, which expressly says, we are not to attempt making prose- 
lytes.” 

ve Proselytes!” replied Miss Jane, slightly confused, “ I really never thought 
of such a thing ; she told me she had been baptized in our Church.” 

“Indeed,” rejoined Mrs. Maddox: “it happens that poor Mrs. Connell has 
nothing to do with your Church. She used at one time to wash for me; and 
ever since that, I know that she has attended our Chapel; for every Sunday 
that she goes to our Chapel, I told her, you know,” addressing her daughters, 
“ that she was to have her dinner with our servants.” 

“Oh, yes,” cried the young ladies, “I assure you she belongs to us.” And 

or Miss Jane was obliged to apologize for having given the Prayer Book, and 
mentioned Mr. Bentley to the poor sufferer. 

“ Religion, indeed!” subjoined Mrs. Maddox, in a forgiving and placable tone, 
“we must all inculcate in our visits. But peculiar doctrines,” she added with 
a bland smile, “ you know, my dear Miss Jane, we have agreed, shall never dis- 
turb our charitable purposes.” Miss Jane, who knew nothing of religion but 
what she had learned from her Prayer Book and Catechism, and the Bible as 
explained from the ey of Hawkstone Church, made at once a resolution to 
set aside those prejudiced associations, and to form a religion for herself, with- 
out any peculiar doctrines, and which she might speak of to the poor and 
afflicted without incurring Mrs. Maddox’s censures, 

“I will go myself,” said Mrs. Maddox, “and see the poor woman and will 
not trouble you, my dear Miss Jane, as she is one of us. And I have no deubt 
the Society will be glad to give her some relief from the money which Mr. 
Bentley has placed at our disposal. I will take it to her to-morrow.” And 
though some slight misgiving came across Isabel at the appropriation of Mr. 
Bentley’s donation from the Offertory money, to the evident purpose of keep- 
ing Mrs. Connell to the Unitarian Chapel, all had before their eyes the fear of 
being suspected of a desire to make proselytes, and the grant was proposed and 


carried. (Vol. i, pp. 35, 36.) 


“ Ex uno, disce omnes!” We need not quote the equally 
instructive passages descriptive of the anniversary meeting of 
the “Hawkstone Temperance Society,” where Mr. Bentley 
the Episcopalian, and Mr. Bryant the Presbyterian, and Mr. 
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Armstrong the Baptist, and Mr. Howell the Independent, and 
Mr. Mason the Quaker, and Mr. Priestley the Unitarian, all 
met as “so many clergymen,” so Mr. Bowler, the chairman, 
expressed himself, “ of different persuasions, all agreeing to 
sink sectarian distinctions, and to unite in the common good of 
the people committed to their care.” No wonder that when 
Mr Peutle was called upon to say “Grace,” that even one 
of the children belonging to the National School should have 
discovered that “it was not the same ‘Grace’ which Mr. Bent- 
ley said when the National School children had roast beef and 
plum pudding at the Coronation, for then he had ended it in 
the same form in which the Prayers in the Prayer Book ended ; 
now he left this out.” “They did not know that Mr. Priestley, 
the Unitarian Minister, was now sitting opposite to him, and 
that Mr. Bentley had too much delicacy to hurt his feelings by 
introducing any allusion to peculiar doctrines!” The report of 
the speeches made at this anniversary, is very accurate, as we 
can vouch from personal knowledge, having heard the like 
more than once. It was fit that such a meeting should con- 
clude with the singing of one of Watt’s hymns, “which Mr. 
Priestley had previously eviscerated of all peculiar doctrines,” 
so that “it gratified all parties, and offended none!” 

We are the more inclined to dwell for a moment upon this 
point, because we see that the whole question of union with 
the varying sects of the day, and that too on points where 
Christian Nurture and the practical working of our own Sys- 
tem is necessarily involved, is now before the Church in the 
recent pamphlet of the Rev. Dr. Tyng, of New York, respect- 
ing the American Sunday School Union; and in which it is 
understood he is replying to the Right Rev. Bishop Potter, of 
Pennsylvania. Whatever may be said as to the “ American 
Bible Society,” and a union with Christians of other names for 
the distribution of the Word of God without note or comment, 
yet there are few Churchmen, we hope, who do not recognize 
at least a like obligation to send, with that Blessed Book, the 
living Ministry of Christ to fulfill the last Commission of their 
ascended Lord; to “teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
Naine of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you; and lo, Tam with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” (St. Mat. xxviii, 19, 20.) Weare willing to rest this 
question on the unanswerable position of the Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania, sustained as it is, in our judgment, by common sense, 
experience, observation, sound philosophy, and imperative 
obligation. Neither would the personal popularity or apparent 
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efficiency of any one of these Unionists in their several par- 
ishes have, with us, a feather’s weight in determining this ques- 
tion. For all observation proves that the crowds of converts, 
or hearers rather, who may wait on their ministry, are attached 
merely to the man, and not to any definite system or principles. 
Nor do we well see how any man can be very honest to his own 
ministerial vows, or how he can be very useful to the Church, 
or to any other system which he may have chanced to espouse, 
who has not faith enough in it, as a system, to make him tho- 
roughly in earnest, and to lead him to throw the whole weight 
of his talent and energies into the work of diffusing it. And 
such we understood to be the teaching, even of the Rev. Dr. 
Tyng himself, in his famous Sermon before the Pennsylvania 
Convention several years ago. We know that sometimes “ cir- 
cumstances alter cases.” We believe they never alter princi- 
les. 

We could also wish for space, in this connection, to quote in 
full the eloquent description, given by Major Augustus Phila- 
delphus Wilberforce O’Keefe, of the transcendent excellencies 
of the “ Royal and National Grand African Colonization and 
Timbuctoo Civilization Society,” of which he was “ Honorary 
Secretary and Treasurer.” [ut we must forbear. We refer 
the reader to the book itself. It is one of the richest scenes 
we ever met with. : 

By a not very unnatural transition we pass from the efforts 
of these Dissenters to injure and ruin the Church, to the like 
indefatigable labors of their brethren at the other end of the 
line, the Jesuits and Romanists generally. We will allow 
Pearce, the embodiment of the Jesuitical principle, to pass 
without further notice in this article. His villainies are stamped 
on almost every page, and we feel that he met with an end, 
which his scoundrelism fully merited. “*‘ Hawkstone” lays bare, 
with a scathing, but truthful hand, the very inner temple of 
Romish craft. We are at a loss where and how far to quote. 
But hoping that all our readers have either perused the entire 
book, or will do so, we must be content with a single extract, 
prefacing it with a brief allusion to the circumstances under 
which the incident is brought before the reader. Vuturers, the 
principal hero of the book, a noble specimen of the English 

entleman, is in Rome, and that his property may be drawn 
into the vortex of Jesuitism, special, we may say extraordinary 
efforts, are made for his conversion to Romanism. Macarruy, 
a devoted, sincere, but deceived member of the Order, is com- 
manded to accomplish this end. He throws himself in the way 
of Vitirxs, and charms him with his familiarity with all the 
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scenes and works, in which the Englishman feels an absorbing 
interest. He is his well informed and ever-weleome compan- 
ion, as he wanders over the classic ground of Rome. He takes 
him to hospitals and convents, where Romanism appears in its 
brightest colors. With inimitable tact, churches and places, 
where its idolatry is manifested clearer than the noon-day, are 
carefully avoided. “He showed him no relics; led him 
through no tawdry churches; carefully prevented his reading 
any popular books of devotion; and spoke soberly and sadly 
on some impostures which at the time were claiming to be 
miracles.” The fascination is well-nigh complete. Vicurmrs is 

repared, like ripened fruit, to + into the basket of Jesuit- 
ism, so readily held out to receive him. Macarrny resorts to 
the last, and he is sure it will prove, a successful trick. He 
purposes to leave Rome, that Virtmers may study at leisure a 
book which he presents him. Of that book he thus speaks in his 
parting interview :—“I have brought together in this book the 
testimony of antiquity—of Catholic antiquity—to the truth of our 
doctrine; and perhaps you would like to look at them.” The 
extract we are about to give will now explain itself. Macar- 
Tuy returns to Rome, and is astonished at the coolness and 
distant manner with which he is met by one that he had looked 
upon as his sure convert. Vuiturers explains : 

“<«T am come, Mr. Macarthy,’ said Villiers, and his voice faltered as he said 
Mr., and something of his former tenderness seemed returning, ‘I am come to 
replace in your hands a little bock, which you were good enough to trust me 
with before you left Rome. You intended, Iam well aware, that I should 
study it thoroughly, and I hope therefore, you will excuse me, if I have inter- 
leaved it, and added to it suggestions and corrections of my own.’ And as he 
placed the volume in Macarthy’s hand, and met Macarthy’s eyes, surprised 
and yet unflinchingly fixed to meet his, some misgiving arose in Villiers’ mind 
as to the justice of his severity. Macarthy said nothing, but opened the book. 
He found it, indeed, interleaved, interlined, filled with MS. notes in Villiers’ 
handwriting, and with references, which had evidently been drawn from a very 
deep and extensive course of reading. 

‘And isthere,’ said he, ‘anything in this book, Mr. Villiers, which should 
have worked the change which I cannot but perceive—anything which should 
destroy our former regard for each other? It was drawn up with a very dif- 
ferent intention.’ 

‘I do bélieve it,’ replied Villiers; ‘I cannot have been insensible to your 
anxiety, a well meant but ill-regulated anxiety, to win me over to your own 
form of religion. I neither complain nor condemn, It isa good and a Chris- 
tian zeal when conducted with reverence for truth; but I do lament, lament 
bitterly, Macarthy, that you should have endeavored to convert me, even to 
what you believe to be the truth, by an imposture.’ 

Macarthy’s color leaped into his face, and he half started from his chair, but 
sat down again, confronting Villiers with an open, indignant look which de- 
manded explanation. 

‘May I ask,’ said Villiers, ‘if this collection of authorities and testimonies 
to the doctrine which you desire to impress on me was compiled by yourself 
from the original writers?’ 
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‘It was made,’ said Macarthy, ‘as I intended to express at the time I gave it 
to you, from our own controversialists. I wished you to see the line of argu- 
ment which they adopted, and the evidence on which they proceeded.’ 

‘And you have never verified them yourself?’ said Villiers. 

‘I have not,’ replied Macarthy, ‘I have myself faith in my teachers, and am 
willing to accept their statements. It is our practice, and our first lesson to 
discard doubt in the honesty and correctness of those who are placed to rule 
over us.’ 

‘And as a collection from your controversialists you gave it to me?’ said 
Villiers. 

‘ Most assuredly,’ replied Macarthy, ‘ I never imagined that you would mistake 
it for anything else, or myself for a man of so much learning.’ 

Villiers’ face in a moment resumed all its old cheerfulness and affection. ‘I 
have done you wrong, Macarthy, a grievous wrong; but you must forgive me;’ 
and he stretched out his hand, which Macarthy met and took, but did not press, 
for he was offended, as well as amazed. 

‘I did you a grievous wrong, dear Macarthy,’ continued Villiers; ‘and I 
must make a full reparation for it.’ 

* May [ ask, first,’ said Macarthy, ‘ for an explanation of this rather singular 
conduct ?” 

‘Macarthy,’ said Villiers, ‘when I first took up your volume, I was over- 

wered with the accumulation of evidence which it brought to bear on your 
avorite dogma. I found an array of names, whose authority it was impossible 
to dispute ; distinct enunciation of the doctrine from the earliest times, which 
no art could misinterpret ;.and quotation on quotation, which, it seemed clear, 
no opposite testimony could overcome, or even balance. For one day you had 
conquered me. But I happened to return to it, and to light on a passage 
—- from St. Cyprian, a striking and overwhelming testimony, as you have 

ere extracted it, to the Papal supremacy. A copy of St. Cyprian was lying, 
may I not say, providentially, by me, and I turned to the passage in the origi- 
nal, What was my astonishment to find that the words on which necessarily 
turned the whole propriety of the application of his expressions to the See of 
Rome, were acknowledged as a well ee interpolation even by the Roman- 
ist editor, and were carefully excluded from his text—the very text, remember, 
to which your reference was given.’ 

Macarthy’s eye continued firmly facing Villiers’; and he proceeded. ‘One 
discovery,’ he said, ‘of this kind, induced me to examine further,—to examine 
laboriously and honestly, and not without assistance, but with a single desire 
to discover truth. And shall I tell you the result?’ 

Macarthy begged him to proceed. 

‘I found,’ said Villiers, * that nearly every important passage was garbled in 
the same manner, and in the face of direct warnings against the corruptions, 
which corruptions it was impossible to doubt, had been originally fastened 
be the text by papal transcribers and editors, I found that other passages 
which were not garbled were yet wholly misapplied—that what the ancient 
Fathers had spoken of the whole Catholic Apostolic Church, without any re- 
striction to the branches in communion with the Bishop of Rome, was em- 
pores as if those epithets had been used, as you abuse them now, exclusively 
to designate your own peculiar branch. I found that spurious documents were 
appealed to as genuine, and obvious interpolations of whole sentences admitted 
without a hint or warning. I catalogued the list of authorities and affixed 
their dates, and to my astonishment discovered the art with which ancients 
and moderns—Fathers of the Catholic Church and doctors of the Romish 
Schools—were mixed together, to present an overwhelming catena of testi- 
monies, out of which but two or three were valid as legitimate evidence. And 
when I compared the real accounts of the constitution of the Church in the 
ages which we are bound to follow, with your own description of them, I 
could find little but direct contradiction. Pardon me, Macarthy, if, as I read 
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this compilation of forgeries and deceptions, (for I can call it little else,) and 
imagined you to have been the author of it, and this for the purpose of induc- 
ing me to embrace a system of religion based upon this one foundation, I did 
resent it, and did forget all that I had formerly felt for you. When we have 
been deceived in one point, we suspect deceit in all. efore this, others en- 
deavored to persuade me that pious frauds were an essential part of your 
system. ButI never could willingly believe it; and when once there fell 
from your lips that hateful maxim, ‘ Populus vult decepi, et decipiatur, I pur- 
suaded myself that you were speaking in irony. May I believe so still, and 
that your controversialists alone are responsible for this cheat?’ 

Macarthy did not look up. A slight pang crossed him as he felt that the 
maxim so hateful to Villiers had been uttered by him, not in irony, but in sober 
seriousness; and that if the imposition, of which he had been the uninten- 
tional aider, was gross and erroneous, it was still in perfect consisteney with 
the principles of that dominion over men by human arts, though for religious 
purposes, which his life was devoted to maintain. But the shock to his mind 
was great. He secured the book, carefully locked it up, and then taking Vil- 
liers’ hand, ‘I never intended to deceive you,’ he said simpy ; ‘are we friends 
again ?’ 

And the pressure of Villiers’ hand showed that his confidence was restored.” 
—Vol. I, pp. 173—176. 


We have room for but one extract more, and that shall be a 
description of the Romanizing clique in Oxford; a clique so 
noisy when “ Hawkstone” was written; most of whom have 
since gone to their own place. The contrast between them and 
the truly Anglo-Catholic men, who have infused new life into 
the English Church by their writings, labors and prayers, is 
fully and truthfully drawn. This “ Oxtord movement,” so 
ealled, which in its inception attracted so largely the sympa- 
thies of American Churchmen, was finally partially perverted 
by some of its leaders, in departing from the good old rule of 
Vincent of Lerins, the “ Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab 
omnibus,” and by including in the test of Catholicity the 
superstitions and corruptions of the Medieval Age. Here was 
the first and the fatal false step in the “ Oxford movement.” 
The reaction from ultra-Protestantism, in which these men were 
themselves formerly conspicuous leaders, became extreme; and 
hence it is that in that reaction they lost sight of the old Catholic 
test, and have brought reproach on the truest and soundest 
principles. The lash applied to these traitors with such terrible 
severity in “ Hawkstone” is in the hands of one who under- 
stands their position, who has examined the rock on which 
they have stumbled, and who testifies to what he has seen and 
known. “ Hawkstone” was written before Newman and his 
associates had openly avowed their apostasy, but not before 
the entire clique were numbered and marked. No one can 
read the extract without perceiving an almost exact portrait of 
certain traitors and deserters from our own camp, and a de- 
scription of the methods in which they, and especially Mr. 
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Forbes, have attempted to justify the new Papal Dogma. Nay, 
more ; there may be men still lingering among us who t 

oracularly about carrying out the “ Catholic System,” as they 
term it; when, in fact, they mean nothing more or less than to 
introduce the superstitions and corruptions which were thrown 
off at the Reformation. Such a man was Mr. Markoe. Their 
“Catholicism” is mere Medizvalism, and is as thoroughly un- 
Catholic and sectarian as it well can be. Of the Faith and 
Order of true Catholicism they have not the faintest conception 
any more than the ultra, self-styled ‘ Evangelical,” who sym- 
pathizes with every denomination in Christendom—except his 
own; and the conceit, self-will and pharisaism of the one 
have their counterpart only in the other. Now for the extract: 


“* Do you allude,’ asked Villiers, ‘to that forward and conceited person who 
spoke so fluently and so petulantly in the common room on the subject of 
Popery and the Church.’ 

‘That,’ replied Beattie, ‘is one of the leaders, if such a boy can be called a 
leader, in the new movement. He has written much which has startled and 
alarmed us.’ 

‘But he has only just taken his degrees,’ said Villiers, with astonishment. 

* Not long since,’ replied Beattie, ‘ but in this day, when every one can pub- 
lish what he likes, and as he likes, and when he likes, and publish anonymously, 
it is in the power of mere boys to circulate doctrines and rouse fears, the mis- 
chief of which cannot be cured by the oldest and wisest.’ 

* * * * * * * 

‘In the first place,’ said Beattie, ‘they are young men, and not learned men. 
Their knowledge of ecclesiastical history is limited, for the most part, to 
modern compilations; and those compilations they have chosen to seek in 
writers of the Romish communion, As for any deep and accurate knowledge 
of ecclesiastical antiquity, or the writings of the Fathers, it would be absurd 
to expect it from men only a few years emancipated from their boyish studies, 
and most of them more disposed to talk and write, than to read and think.’ 

* * - *~ * * 7. 

‘Seriously,’ resumed Villiers, ‘would you have me believe that there are 
men, Clergymen in the English Church, who not only profess such doctrines, 
but, professing them, think it possible to retain their commission in that 
Church, and secretly to use their influence for bringing it over to Popery?” 

‘You ask me questions,’ said Beattie, ‘which I would rather not answer ; 
but I know that it is not impossible for Clergymen in the Church to hold these 
opinions, and to remain exercising their functions in it upon the ground that 
subscription to the Articles of the Church is not incompatible with a recogni- 
tion of the decrees of the Council of Trent.’ 

Villiers sat for some time silent, as if struck with amazement. 

‘Beattie,’ he said at last, ‘ what would our Courts of Law say to an officer 
in the Queen’s service, who, when a French army was invading this country, 
should not only, as a theory, think subjection to France desirable, but should 
also conceive it his duty to further that object by every means in his power, 
especially by the influence which his commission gave him with the soldiers of 
his regiment ?” 

‘ That he was a traitor,’ said Beattie.”—Vol. i, pp. 301, 305, 307. 


Our extracts have all been from the first volume. And yet 
the greater interest, because the moral of the tale, is to be 
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found in the second. Here we have sketched, with a master’s 
hand, an outline of what the English Church may and should 
do—we rejoice to add, what she is beginning to do. Her 
power in such a case to occupy the whole ground—even to the 
utter annihilation of Romanism and Dissent—is not over-stated. 
We are aware that a cry has been raised by the timid, that the 
author recommends the reéstablishment of Monasteries and 
Nunneries. He does neither; and we have yet to meet the 
first person, who, after a candid perusal of the work, has not 
given a hearty concurrence in the plan suggested, and ex- 
— a wish that such institutions were in every diocese. 

ut we have not space to discuss this question. We refer our 
readers to the work itself. 

The recovery of Lady Exranor, cousin to Viiurers, from 
Romanism, is one of the most interesting features of “ Hawk- 
stone.” In the interview between her and the heavenly-minded 
Brarriz, we have, comprised in the compass of half a dozen 
pages, a complete and yet unanswerable statement of the ar- 
guments against Romanism, and in favor of the Apostolical 
origin and authority of the Church of England. In this par- 
ticular, “ Hawkstone” excells, where “ Margaret Percival” is 
so lamentably deficient. Answers to inquiries are here given, 
which are simple, plain even to ordinary comprehension ; but, 
as we have said, unanswerable. We have no Letinnty here as 
in the other work. “The O’Foggarty’s” are foiled, even with 
their own weapons, and Lady Exeanor rejoices in her reunion 
with that holy Church, which has commanded her respect and 
at last her obedience. So will it always be when the light she 
holds forth is not hidden by her faithless members. 

We close with a repetition of the remark, that when the pen 
of such a man as Sewetz is thus devoted to the defense of the 
Church of our love, we need not fear that Satan will employ 
the weapon of fiction, in a successful warfare, against that 
Church. We hope that ‘“* Hawkstone” may not be the last nor 
the best of his works. He is an intellectual giant, whose armor 
should not be allowed to rust with disuse. We need the assist- 
ance of such “ Great-hearts” in our coming battles with the 
champions of Rationalism, Infidelity, and Romanism. 
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Arr. IX.—BOOK NOTICES. 


Tae Imrosststuity or THE ImmacuLate CoNncepTION as AN ARTICLE oF Fart; 
in reply to several works which have appeared on that subject of late years. 
By M., the Abbé Lasorpz, of Lectoure. To which is added the Author's 
Letter to the Pope. Translated from the French of the third edition, and 
edited with Notes, by A. CLevetanp Coxe, Rector of Grace Church, Balti- 
more. Philadelphia: published by Herman Hooker, 1855. 12mo. pp. 160. 
New Haven: S. Babcock. 


We are not mistaken in regarding this as one of the most remarkable books 
of the day. It presents, in a condensed form, the main arguments against the 
new popish infidel dogma; and states, in bold language, the inevitable conse- 
quences of such a promulgation ll this, too, from a learned Papist, who 
adheres religiously to the doctrine of the Papal Supremacy. The Abbé Laborde, 
of the diocese of Auch, in the south of France, already anticipating this decree 
of the Pope, and apparently with the purest motives, gave himself to the work 
of preventing, if possible, what he regarded as so ruinous a measure to the 
cause of the faith. Twice he submitted the work before us to his Archbishop. 
Twice he appealed to the most eminent of the Cardinals of the Roman Congre- 
gations for their reasons for —_o- this work in the Index: but ir each in- 
stance he appealed in vain. They would assent to the dogma: they eould not 
answer his arguments. It is said he was saved from the horrors of the Inqui- 
sition only by French interposition. Feeling, and that intently, that these 
men are changing the glorious truth of God into a shameless lie of the devil, he 
gives utterance in the book before us to the noble instincts of his heart and the 
convictions of an enlightened wisdom. He exposes, first, the anti-Christian 
code of morality of modern Rome, and then asks, with great significance, 
“ Why should it surprise us, then, that the men who have destroyed the practice 
of primitive morality, should balance their work by the introduction of a new 

‘aith ?” Exactly. That is the question, and the whole question. There is no 
use in reasoning with the ultraists of modern Rome. There is a rottenness at 
the very heart of the system which renders it insensible to truth. Why the 
Abbé, seeing and confessing all this, still clings to Rome is more than we can 
answer. And here Mr. Coxe, in his Notes, plies the Abbé Laborde with some 
terribly sharp interrogations ; showing him, as he does, that Pius IX, in his 
new Article of Faith, is only following the example of the Council of Trent. 

The scope of the author’s argument may be seen in the following titles to 
the several chapters:—1. A period is shown, prior to which no such belief as 
that of the Immaculate Conception existed; 2. The belief in the doctrine took 
its rise in the time of St. Bernard; 3. The opinion in question had not reached 
Germany down to the time of St. Bernard’s death; 4. In the days of St. Tho- 
mas Aquinas, the opinion was not even a scholastic sentiment; 5. The Feast of 
the Conception does not imply the Immaculate Conception ; 6. During the 13th 
century, the common and the only teaching of the Schools was that the Blessed 
Virgin was conceived in sin; 7. The first public patron of the doctrine and his 
avowal that it was a novelty; 8. Reply to certain rejoinders; 9. The progress 
of the doctrine proves its novelty; 10. The friends of the immaculate concep- 
tion are themselves witnesses to its modern origin and progress ; 11. Confirma- 
tion of the foregoing history ; 12. The testimony of the Holy Scriptures; 13. 
The conclusion. To this is added some historical notes respecting the Couneil 
of +e and fragments which had been erased from a former edition of this 
work. 

We think the reader will be surprised at the truly Catholic tone of the Abbé 
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Laborde. His position is, that “the opinion of the immaculate conception 
cannot be established as a dogma, and proposed as an article of belief, without 
shaking the foundations of religion by injuring the great rule of the unity and 
perpetuity of faith.” p. 25. He declares that “any belief, of which the ori- 
in and obligation does not date as far back as the Apostles, can neither be nor 
come a part of the Catholic Faith ; and that Xcumenical Councils, when they 
give a decision upon any truth, propose no new dogma, but only declare those 
which have always been believed, and explain them in clear and more precise 
terms.” 

This book of the Abbé Laborde is suggestive. There is in it a boldness of 
tone which reminds one of old Martin Luther; nor are we surprised to learn 
that he has been suspended from all public duty. It is a startling witness on 
Romish morals. It is a living voice from Rome herself on her own vaunted 
unity! It shows that, though ever since the Restoration the Pope and his Car- 
dinals have shifted with every breeze, and sided with every form of govern- 
ment in France to uproot Gallican principles, and have filled every See in 
France with Ultramontanists, (with, perhaps, one or two exceptions,) yet that 
there still live Frenchmen in whose breasts burns a love for the old religion. 
Would to God Louis Napoleon were French and Catholic enough to put his 
heel upon the neck of this Ultramontane despotism! 

The moral influence of this new dogma is sure to make trouble for Rome. 
We know of one distinguished Romanist who has been repelled by it, and who 
is now sheltered in the primitive fold of our own blessed Church; and there 
will be multitudes of such, if we are only true to ourselves and to our Great 
Head. Could our branch of the Church, Catholic in her Creeds, Catholic in 
her organization, Catholic in her Liturgy—could she become Catholic in tone, 
sympathy, spirit, and action, she would soon draw thousands on thousands 
within her communion from the right hand and from the left. For this great 
end, let us labor and pray without ceasing. 

The Rev. Mr. Coxe, who before has done good service in the controvers 
with Rome, has performed his work admirably. His translation is easy an 
elegant, and it preserves all the force and freshness of the original. It is a book 
not merely to be bought, but to be read thoroughly. The Clergy cannot be 
faithful to the Church without becoming masters of such points as these ; even 
though it require them to eschew much of the popular, rose-water literature 
of the day. 

We wait with interest to see how generally this new infidel dogma will be 
received. The Abbé Laborde will not pres md Already in Florence the 
Dominicans have openly rejected the dogma. At Pisa, in Italy, four priests 
have protested against it. At Madrid, a learned Spanish priest has published a 
work against it. 


Arr Hints, Arcurrecture, Scutpture, AND PatntIna. By James JACKSON JARVES, 
Author of “ Parisian Sights and French Principles,” &c., &c. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1855. 12mo, pp. 398. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


The necessity of some such work as this among us can hardly be better illus- 
trated than by repeating the following from the author :—During the summer 
of 1854, while visiting the finest building in Venice, and which is enriched 
with the choicest treasures of Art, he noticed the entrance of a party of 
Americans, “ Masters and misses, grown up children, parents still in the vigor 
of life, and young men fresh from college, all under the charge of a valet de 
place, whom they were evidently urging to ‘do up the sights’ in the most ex- 
peditious manner possible. They passed through the sacristy without once 
noticing the paintings on the ceiling, turned away in disgust from Tintoretto, 
hurried into the Church, paused a moment be/>re some flashy modern trick of 
Art ; and in five minutes had made the tour of a building which contains 
enough, if properly studied, to have occupied them as many months. And 
this is the way the majority of tourists contemn their own souls! Willfully 
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blinding themselves to lessons of high import, whether of nature or art, they 
turn heedless alike from the free gift of either, and find delight only in the con- 
tents of shop windows, the trappings of equipage, insignia of rank, and the 
falsities of miscalled as he same want of a is generally 
prevalent in our ee hoever has visited our public galleries of paint- 
ings, or has witnessed the miserable daubs which traveling artists leave be- 
hind them even in our wealthiest families, cannot but be aware that as a peo- 
ple we are sadly behindhand, in all matters where the principles and the illustra- 
tions of correct taste and noble Art are concerned. In the domain of Physical 
Science and material progress, even in the more exact Sciences, and in the 
region of pure Metaphysics, we have no such need to be ashamed. But beyond 
this, we have as yet no right to make pretensions. Even in Architecture, the 
noblest form of Art, the above remarks apply almost without qualification. 
With here and there an exception, Architecture in its religious and secular 
uses has erected no monuments in this country worthy of the name. The hills 
and valleys of our beautiful country have teen habitually desecrated with 
hideous abortions, public and private, where every principle of good taste 
has been outraged. Huge piles of mortar and enormously tall steeples pass for 
Churches; a New England village, with all its neatness, owes its loveliness 
more to what God, than man, has done; and our cities remind one of plethorie, 
over-fed aldermen, and seem to be the stopping-places of innumerable Mr. 
Gradgrinds, rather than the homes of elegant and refined taste and high ws- 
thetic culture. We say this of ourselves, though we confess we should not 
care to have others say it of us. It is true, nevertheless. Our history, our 
habits, our necessities as a people, all have been most uncongenial to the for- 
mation of alove for the true and the beautiful. We are richer in the present and 
the future than the past: in railroads, than in old historical ruins and tradi- 
tionary monuments of a chivalric, bygone age. Popular taste rather repels than 
incites a national sentiment of this sort. And yet, it is just as true that the 
way is gradually preparing to make this land of freedom and of wealth emphat- 
ically the home and nursery of the highest forms of Art. 

There is a growing sensitiveness on the subject among the more intelligent of 
our people, which is a hopeful sign ; and the book before us is admirably adapted 
to meet a great want among us. It is designed to present principles, rather than 
rules, and it is suggestive, rather than didactic. Of Painting, the author traces 
the origin and growth of the prominent Schools, ancient and modern, with a 
critical but brief analysis of the characteristics of each ; and gives occasional 
descriptive notices of the most celebrated works of the great European mas- 
ters. He writes not only with the pen of an accomplished scholar, but as an 
American who has studied carefully the mutual influence of social institu- 
tions and Art upon each other. Paganism, with its high «esthetic culture, the 
stern simplicity of the Primitive Faith, Medievalism, Puritanism—all these in 
their connection with and their relations to his subject, are made to pass in re- 
view. For its lofty tone of bold yet generous criticism, for its exhibition every- 
where of a spirit in harmony with his theme, and the healthful influence which 
it is sure to exert, the work is worthy of the highest praise. 

The subject is a fruitful one. Are we to have a distinctively American 
School in Art? So some contend. Or, on the other hand, are we to copy ser- 
vilely Pagan or Medieval Art with all its heathenish and superstitious symbol- 
ism? Our wise choice lies between these two extremes; and the really true 
and beautiful we shall adopt for its own sake. 

In conclusion, we strongly recommend this able and timely work of Mr. 
Jarves. The critic, the artist, and the amateur, will still study the pages of 
Raskin, Lindsay, and Mrs. Jameson; but for general circulation as a really val- 
uable and attractively written book, there is no work like the one before us. 


Tue New Encianper.—The last (August) No. of this Quarterly has rather a 
hopeful appearance. Its former comatose condition has so far yielded under a 
new regime that it has woke up sufficiently to let off a feeble volley against the 
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Church ; but yet in sad contrast with its once vigorous tone. What the cause 
of its inefficiency is, we have not inquired. Whether it be in the ere or 
the quantity of its ammunition—in the calibre of its guns—in the rickety con- 
dition of its platforms—in the presence of some fatal epidemic—or the dis- 
heartened state of the garrison—whether it be one, or all of these, that has 
caused the feeble and ineffectual fire of late, is, of course, but conjecture. But 
somebody has, at last, wasted a little powder in owen | at poor old ex-Bisho 
Ives—evidently intending, however, to hit the Church over the ex-Bishop’s 
shoulders. His ostensible object is, to show that High-Chureh—by which ‘he 
means sound Church—principles naturally tend to lead their disciples to Rome. 
He starts off with the following flourish of trumpets. ‘“ We regard this book 
[of Mr. Ives’] as a great curiosity. It is the carrying out of the argument for 
ivine right Episcopacy to its fair and legitimate results.” Now in reply to 
this stale rigmarole it is enough to say that, as a matter of fact, of the whole 
number who within the last ten years have apostatized from the English 
Church and our own to Rome, nearly every one of them started from the 
loosest, most radical kind of Church principles. They were notoriously the 
lowest sort of Churchmen. In this country many of them came originally from 
a lr and Congregationalists. This was certainly true of Ives 
imse 

The reviewer also lays great stress upon the assertion, which he takes occa- 

sion to repeat more than once, that “ We have never heard of a conversion 
directly from Presbyterians or Congregationalists, or kindred denominations, 
to Popery. They must go through the Episcopal Church to get there.” Here 
again the writer is at fault. We can name at least two prominent converts to 
Popery in New England, neither of whom went “through the Episco 
Church.” The truth is, the disease in this class of men, that mortal dread of 
sectism, was so virulent that it required a desperate remedy to quiet them. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church with her well-adjusted principle of liberty 
and order, both thoroughly secured, was too tame. As Coleridge went into 
‘*durance vile” to escape the servitude of his own appetite, so these renegades 
from Congregationalism never dare trust themselves till they get a straight 
jacket on. 
: We see by the list of contributors that the man who has attempted to sig- 
nalize himself by this new onslaught upon the Church, is himself a Congrega- 
tional deserter from our ranks; a man who left the Church some years since 
because she was not reformed enough! and fizzing away now at poor Ives who 
left the Church because she was reformed too much! Any way, it is a funny 
sight ; and the two valiant knights will, we dare say, feel better, especially if 
discretion so rules their valor as that they shall not overload their firelocks. 
We hope this valorous watchman on the Congregational walls who shows so 
much zeal for the cause of orthodoxy among us, will not take it amiss of us if 
we now direct his attention to some recent movements among his own Anti- 
Episcopal allies. A man who is so remarkably jealous for the truth, (among 
his neighbors!) may possibly find occasion for a little of his sympathy in the 
following : 

In the Report of the doings of the last General Presbyterian Assembly at 
Nashville, (Tenn.,) May 24, 1855, we find the following record: 

“ Whereas, The said Association (Genl. Association of Conn.) by its steadfast 
refusal to investigate, or to procure the investigation of charges laid before it 
repeatedly, and in various forms, by large numbers of its own members or con- 
stituencies, has made itself liable to the charge of espousing or protecting fla- 
grant heresies in regard to the Trinity, Incarnation, and Atonement, and has 
greatly weakened the confidence of the Presbyterian Church in the fidelity of 
-“ Association to ‘the first principles of the doctrines of Christ,’ &ec. ; there- 

ore, 
“ Resolved, That the interchange of Delegates between the General Assembly 
and the General Association of Connecticut be, for the present, discontinued.” 
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Bisaor Borier’s Eratcat Discourses. To which are added some Remains; 
hitherto unpublished. Prepared as a Text Book in Moral Philosophy, with 
a Syllabus, by Dr. Waewett. Edited, with an Introductory Essay on the 
Author’s Life and Writings, by the Rev. Joseru C. Passmorg, A. M., fessor 
of Mental Philosophy in the College of St. James, Washington Co., Maryland. 
Philadelphia: Charles Desilver. 1855. 12mo. pp. 375. 


If ever a man was raised up in the providence of God to do a special 
work for the cause of Christ and His Church, that man was Bishop Butler. 
The peculiar nature and value of his labors are reflected in the times in 
which he lived. He and John Wesley, cotemporaries together, born within 
eleven years of each other, and acting independently of each other, set 
themselves to work, the one to evangelize the masses, the other to attack 
the very citadels of a widely-pervading infidelity. This last was Butler’s 
vocation. The reaction from stern, rigid puritanism under the Stuarts and 
the Hanoverian princes was fearful. Bolingbroke—the eloquent, accom- 
plished, unprincipled infidel, whose courtly, polished style became the study 
and model of such men as Pitt and Burke—had been Secretary of State, 
the ruling spirit at the court of Queen Anne, and had made Christianity too 
contemptible for a a. Swift—indelicately virtuous and irreverently 
devout, the very soul of wit and humor, who was neither a Whig or Tory, a 
Jacobite or a Republican, and yet the boon companion and confidant of each, 
whose whole character was a strange medley of irreconcilable paradoxes, and 
whose last days were a providential commentary upon, end a fitting end to his 
unenviable life: of whom the Earl of Nottingham said in the House of Lords, 
“who is hardly suspected of being a Christian, is in a fair way of being a 
Bishop,”—had been advanced to the Deanery of St. Patrick’s, and, but for the 
Queen’s dislike, would have been Bishop of Hereford. It was an age of open 
infidelity or of religious indifference. George the First,—a heavy, awkward, 
stupid Dutchman,—was already advancing to three-score years, ignorant of the 
English language as of the English Church, and fonder of low buffoonery and 
of his ugly mistresses, than of his official duties. Pope, Bolingbroke, Swift, 
Gay, and Prior, had sown broadcast the seeds of irreverence or of infidelity in 
the hearts of the people. It was at such a crisis that Bishop Butler came for- 
ward with his immortal “ Analogy.” These “Ethical Discourses” do not bear 
the marks of that severe finish as the “ Analogy ;” they lack somewhat order 
and mutual connection; and yet there is, throughout, a unity of teaching, the 
recognition of one great fundamental truth which underlies and penetrates 
them, which centres all Virtue, not as with Paley in Expediency, but in the 
Law of God, and in having our “will lost and resolved up into His.” Pro- 
fessor Passmore’s Biographical Essay, the Syllabus by Dr. Whewell, and the 
hitherto unpublished Fragments of Bishop Butler, which he has also embodied, 
greatly enrich this volume, and he deserves our gratitude for this invaluable 
Sentetbution to our American books. Teachers of Moral Philosophy, the Clergy, 
and all who wish to look beneath the surface of Truth will, we need not say, 
find their intellects sharpened, their Faith strengthened, and their whole souls 
enriched by the study of these Discourses. 


Tae Unnoty Auttance. An American View of the War in the Hast. By 
Witiiam Giixs Dix. New York: C. B. Norton. 1855. 12mo. pp. 257. 


We regret we did not get hold of this work before one of our Articles was 
written and in press. It is a most vigorously uttered and elaborately reasoned 
rotest against what the writer calls the “unholy alliance” of England and 
branes, formed to perpetuate the sovereignty of Sobanmgliets Turkey, and to 
rivet upon Eastern Christians the chains of their spiritual and political thral- 
dom. He thinks that “this avowal of England and France is the boldest chal- 
lenge ever thrown in the face of Deity to eliminate Christianity from the or- 
ganic structure of Christendom.” Our readers will see, by a previous Article, 
that we differ somewhat from Mr. Dix as to the origin, objects, and probable 
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results of this Eastern War; but we do not differ in disclaiming all sympathy 
with the Alliance, and in washing our hands of all participation in what we 
must regard as its moral turpitude. We believe also with him that Eternal 
Justice may yet find its stern avenger in the factories of Birmingham, (for 
whose sake, in part, this War was undertaken,) if it be driven from the towers 
of Oxford. To humble Russia, not to uphold the Crescent—to secure the pre- 

nderance of Western European influence in the East, is the real object of 
Brent Britain in this contest. France has other ulterior ends in view; and to 
gain those ends England is a mere cat’s-paw in her hands. The game now 

ing played is the most magnificent which the world, or the Church, has seen 
aince the downfall of Napoleon I; and our readers will find the whole subject 
treated with spirit and ability by Mr. Dix, in the volume before us. He writes 
with a manly air, occasionally with real eloquence, and always like an intelli- 
gent Churchman, capable of grasping his subject in all its magnitude ; and his 
work is worth reading for the bold and independent yet catholic spirit in which 
he discusses almost all the great, the momentous questions involved in this con- 
test. The evils in the English social system struggling for redress are depicted 
with great plainness; | that silly rodomontade with which the English try 
to justify this War as a War for “ civilization, free institutions and social or- 
der,” the author treats with the scorn which it deserves; and he calls for 
American interposition in the final settlement of the Turkish question. We 
doubt not that the tide of public sentiment as to the character of this War is, 
in this country, rapidly changing, and especially as developments of European 
say 8 are further made. The final doom of Mohammedanism is written with 
the finger of God. The system for eight hundred years has cursed “Christian 
dogs,” as it calls them, and driven them from the Holy Places of their Faith ; 
and every effort now of Christians! to arrest its progress to ruin ought to 
awaken feelings of indignation which can brook no constraint. Thank God! 
in spite of Birmingham cotton-mills, and Popish intrigues, 


“ There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 


Rough-hew them how we will.’ 


We will not conclude without saying, that we are not sure that Lord John 
Russell was not right in wishing to yield to the propositions at the Vienna 
Conference. Great Britain does not seem to know what it is fighting for, nor 
when to stop. Louis Napoleon, for himself, can answer both these questions, 
and for the British Parliament too. Sevastopol may fall; and what then # If 
England sees the way in which she is to get out of this broil, with honor to 
herself, and without an uprising of the nations in a general war, she sees a 
great deal more than her wisest statesmen have thus far been able to give ut- 
terance to. 


Sprrcues anp Appresses. By Henry W. Hiniiarp. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1855. 8vo. pp. 497. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


The Hon. Mr. Hilliard, of Alabama, formerly a distinguished member of 
Congress, has collected a large number of his speeches delivered before that 
body, and also Addresses delivered by invitation on several occasions—twenty- 
eight in all—and has published them with a handsome dedication to the Hon. 
Wittiam C. Preston, of South Carolina, formerly President of South Carolina 
College, of which institution Mr. Hilliard was a graduate. Not only the per- 
sonal friends of the honorable gentleman, but the country at large, will be in- 
terested in this volume, The six years during which Mr. Hilliard was in Con- 
gress, from 1846 to 1851, were one of the most eventful periods in our na- 
tional history. The Annexation of Texas, the Mexican War, the Oregon 
Boundary Question, the settlement of certain vexed questions as to the Terri- 
torial Governments, the Boundary of Texas and New Mexico—these were 
among the important questions, some of which fearfully agitated the country, 
and in the discussion of which Mr. Hilliard took an important part; and on 
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them his speeches possess a historical and permanent interest. Other important 
themes also were the subject of Addresses delivered by him on various occa- 
sions; as the Sub-Treasury System, Massachusetts and the Union, American 
Industry, Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, the Death of President Harrison, the 
Life and Character of Henry Clay, the Genius and Character of Daniel Web- 
ster, Woman—her true sphere, &c., &e. } 

Mr. Hilliard, like most of the sons of the “ Sunny South,” is warm-hearted 
and impulsive, yet there is always in him the spirit of a broad and generous 
patriotism, which calls the whole country his own. He has in him all the ele- 
ments of a popular Orator. With a vivid imagination which clothes his concep- 
tions in forms of beauty, with a fine taste which seizes only upon the most pleas- 
ing aspects of the field of vision, with a ready prea fr language, with an 
intuitive perception of the character and prejudices of his ardience, with a 
self-command seldom thrown off its guard, with a chivalrous courtesy in the 
most heated debate, Mr. Hilliard at once took his stand as one of the most 
effective members in the House of Representatives. His style wants conden- 
sation, and he lacks the intensity of burning fire of some of our very best 
speakers. Still he is an orator of whom Alabama and the country may well 
be proud. 


Tue Merropouitan. Baltimore. 


The July No. of this Romish monthly periodical, in a notice of the anni- 
versary of the “ Landing of the Pilgrims of Maryland,” ‘and of the Hon, Mr. 
Chandler’s Oration on that occasion, has the following language: “It was 
poaper that our dissenting fellow citizens should be reminded of the memorable 
act which stands in bold relief in the history of the country, that the doc- 
trine of religious liberty was first proclaimed upon the shores of America by 
the Catholic Pilgrims of Maryland. That the germ of religious liberty and 
universal toleration in the country first took root on the banks of the St. 
Mary’s; that it was planted and fostered by Catholic hands; that it grew 
and flourished beneath the shadow of the Catholic altar; that perhaps the an- 
cestors of many of those who are loudest in their denunciation of Catholics 
found a home and an asylum from Protestant persecution in the peaceful colony 
of the humane Lord Baltimore.” 

Now we have every wish to do all justice to the Popish as also to the Puri- 
tan portion of our early colonists. But the extravagant and false pretensions 
put forth in behalf of each, have pear a and will probably tempt us again, to 
the ungracious work of raking over the real facts of their early history. We 
do oa that when men pretend to write history they would not weave the 
whole story out of their own brains. In respect to the Maryland Colony, a 
writer in our last number comes to the following conclusions, which he sustains 
by the most unquestionable testimony. We commend them to the editor of 
the Metropolitan. 

“In the view now taken, 

I. We have seen that the first settlement in the territory, now known as 
Maryland, that of Kent Island, was made five years before Lord Baltimore’s 
Colony came to St. Mary’s, consequently that Maryland was not first settled 
by him. 

TL We have seen that the first settlers were of the Church of England, and 
that Church, with its ministry and worship, was the first established on Maryland 
soil, And that of the colony brought over by Governor Calvert in 1634, a 
very considerable part were Protestants, Consequently it cannot be said with 
truth that Maryland was first settled with Roman Catholics. 

IiL We have seen that toleration as now understood, was not an idea of 
that day; but that protection was provided for in the Charter, to both 
te yt and Romanists, under the Protestant authority by which it was 
issu 
IV. We have seen again, that in 1650, sixteen years from the landing of 
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Lord Baltimore’s Colony, the Government in the province was in the hands of 
Protestants, and that, too, by Lord Baltimore’s own appointment. 

V. We have seen, that now, in 1650, there were three counties. 

The first settled being Kent Island—and Protestant—having a Protestant 
Commandant. 

The second settled, that of St. Mary’s, part Romanist and part Protestant ; 
and so many of the latter were there now, that siz out of the eleven delegates 
chosen to the Assembly were of that class. 

The third settled being that of Ann Arundel—ultra Protestant or Puritan, 
with a Protestant Commandant. 

A fourth, that of Charles, had been created with a Protestant Commander. 
Mr. Brooke and his colony were Protestant, but they had not yet arrived. 

There were, thus, three distinct and separate settlements within the Province, 
widely distant from each other. The first and the third were Protestant; the 
second partly Romanist and partly Protestant ; over all, was a Government in 
the Province, whose Governor, Secretary of State, and two of the Council, 
being four to two, were Protestant; and a majority of nine to five of the 
members chosen to the last Assembly. It is not to be questioned but that the 
majority of the population was now Protestant.” 


Wuicu, tHe Ricur on toe Lerr? New York: Garret & Co. 1855. 12mo. 
pp. 536. 


This work has been so thoroughly berated, and so extravagantly praised, as 
to prove itself to be at least a positive quantity of some sort or another. The 
truth is the work was written by one whose sympathies, habits, and tastes 
have all been formed among some one of the denominations around us, proba- 
bly the Presbyterians; and he exposes the utter hollowness, the gross hypoc- 
risy, the unblushing villainy which are cloaked under that whited sepulchre, 
the popular religionism of the day. The work is full of faults. It has a great 
deal of exaggeration, a great deal of self-conceit and irreverence, is full of 
cant, and yet, despite all this, it has a great deal of org | and tells some un- 
palatable truths, and gives divers home thrusts, which have evidently been 
appreciated in the quarter for which they were intended. If the blow had 
been aimed at Churchmen, there would have been no measure or end to the 
— lavished upon the book and its author. As it is, eyes and hands have 

een raised in pious horror over this dreadful sinner, whose great fault is that 
he has made a coat which fits too well. Still, we doubt if the work will do 
more good than hurt. It will irritate on the one hand, and point the mockery 
of the scorner on the other. We give the following as the author’s description 
of a character not seldom met with now-a-days in what is called “ good so- 
ciety”: 

“hs religion was the mode, Isabella was of course a member of the Church ; 
and, when abroad, she lived up to its formalities with a carefulness which led 
to the general supposition that she was as ‘good’ as she was beautiful. Her 
‘ goodness,’ however, did not deceive the experienced eye of her pastor, who 
sighed over the hollowness of her piety, although, for reasons best known to 
himself, he did not deem it advisable to make it a matter of comment. 

“To Isabella, religion was simply one of the conventionalisms of society— 
nothing more. She regarded it as she did music, dress, education—a sort of 
matter-of-course, which every person of consequence should know all about, 
support, and become identified with, because it was expected, and because it was 
the fashion. Beyond this, religion was to her a dead blank. Of its superior 
richness, of its tender sweetness, of its solemn joys, of its enduring delights, 
of the stirring happiness which it pours into the soul, of the genwine pleasure 
which reigns perpetually in the hearts of the believing, and of the bright 
future which they realize in part even on earth, she knew nothing, cared 
nothing. It is true she heard of them, every Sabbath; but they fell on her 
ear like so many pretty sentiments, which were all very well to hear of, and 
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to talk about, but as of no more absolute importance than pretty sentiments 
of any other character. A sermon was to her as a lecture, a play, or a concert 
—something that worked up the feelings a little, and extorted a certain de- 
gree of admiration. Thus, after listening to an able discourse, she would ob- 
serve—‘ What an admirable preacher Mr. Engold is! It really does one good 
to hear him! His figures are so beautiful, and his eloquence so ee 
And this was all of our fair friend's view of religion! What an ‘ admirable 
preacher’ Mr. Engold was, indeed!” 

Several other portraits are drawn with much more power than this, but we 
have said enough to express our own opinion of the work. 


Warkna; or, Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. By Samvuet A. Barp. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 12mo. pp. 366. New Haven: T. H. 
Pease. 


Mr. Bard is by profession a painter ; if he manages his pencil as cleverly as 
his pen, he must make fine pictures. We think he draws somewhat on his 
imagination for the materiel of his stories, which are really very amusing; but 
his book conveys some addition to our stock of information respecting this part 
of Central America. For two hundred years the Mosquito Coast has had an 
unenviable reputation, first as the shelter of a gang of desperate buccaneers, 
who found concealment in its numerous lagoons and dense forests ; and subse- 
quently as inhabited by as graceless a set of negroes, natives and sambos, as 
could well be found. Of late, and since the project of a great ship-canal, by 
way of the San Juan and the Nicaraguan Foy between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, the British have sought to gain the control of the “ Kingdom of Mos- 
quito.” In the Appendix the reader will find a “Historical Sketch” of this 
part of the country, which is the most valuable portion of the volume. 


Eventnes with tHe Romanists. By the Rev. M. Hosarr Seymour, A. M., 
Author of “ Mornings with the Jesuits.” Philadelphia: H. Heoker. 12mo. 
pp. 326. New Haven: 8. Babcock. 


This volume pretends to give the author’s mode of reasoning with Roman- 
ists in Ireland; and is, we suppose, a resumé of the popular arguments which, 
under God, are there producing such wonderful impression. The work is full 
of blemishes, and it has some grave faults; and yet it is on the whole a capital 
and most effective book. Its blemishes are, mostly, an excessive egotism, van- 
ity, and self-conceit ; its faults are loose and unguarded statements on questions 
of order and doctrine, and in sometimes pressing an ad captandum argument 
beyond what he knows perfectly well it will strictly bear. Still as a most 
vigorous exposure of popular Romish delusions, and as a triumphant, and on 
the whole truthful rejoinder to the popular arguments which the Romish Jes- 
uits and priests put into the mouths of their people, the work is admirably 
done. We ought to add, that the American differs very considerably from the 

_ English edition, both in the omission of many of the author’s Ultra-Protestant 
notions and opinions, as not likely to be generally acceptable here, and also in 
leaving out the author’s original /ntroduction, in which, by a series of valuable 
tables, he gives the moral results of the Romish system. In examining this book, 
and looking at the whole subject, such questions as the following occur to us. 
What becomes of those Irish converts who flee from Ireland to this country to 
eseape Papal persecution? Have any of our Clergy ever found one? Are we 
not greatly under estimating the accessibility of the Romish people to Christian 
influences? and over estimating the real power of the Romish priesthood! Is 
there not a great work for the Clergy of the Church to do in this direction? 
Would it not be well to send for some of the more successful, some bold and 
fearless Irish Missionaries of the Irish Church to labor among that people in 
our larger towns and cities! 
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Lire ry Cattrornta. Mountains and Molehills, or Recollections of a Burnt 
Journal. By Franx Masgryarr, author of “ Borneo and the Eastern Archi- 
pelago.” With Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 12mo. 
pp. 393. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


The writer pretends to no more than to give his “ recollections of a burnt 
journal.” His narrative is rambling and disconnected, somewhat profusely em- 

ellished with pretty large stories, and the reader only catches a perspective 
now and then of the semi-barbarous condition of society in California, in its 
transition state. Marryatt is an Englishman, and has a dashing sketchy style. 
We presume his book will minister to the conceit and gratify the curiosity of 
our great uncles and aunts over the water. His three pages upon New York 
are a contemptible caricature. 


Tae American Cuaracter: Jts Faults and its Wants. An Address delivered 
before the Belles-Lettres Society of St. James’ College, Maryland, on the 5th 
of June, 1855, by the Rev. A. N. Lirriesonn, A. M., of New Haven, Conn. 
T. J. Stafford, 1855. 8vo. pp. 24. 


The Reverend Mr. Littlejohn in his Address before the young gentlemen of 
St. James’ College, evidently intended to do something else than amuse them, 
for the hour, with the splendid baubles of fancy and rhetoric. He has given 
them thoughts worthy their carrying with them their life long. After show- 
ing what he means by National Character, and speaking of the distinct types 
of Character, which distinguished each of the prominent nations which have 
lived on the pages of history, he addressed himself tothe theme before him, 
“The Faults and Wants of the American Character.” The two great Wants, 
he considered to be, first, of that faith, which is a living trust in those great 
spiritual principles which ever underlie all true progress; and second, of that 
public conscience, which makes duty rather than policy, justice rather than in- 
terest, right rather than self-aggrandizement, the rule of public action. And 
these defects are but the natural results of our national system of education, 
which forgets man’s immortality, and attempts to train him only for the pres- 
ent life. These great thoughts, the speaker illustrates like one who has Kept 
a watchful eye upon the living world around him. Besides this, he touches 
briefly but most happily upon the esthetic wants of our national character, 
and presents a picture worthy to be our national ideal; in which the divinest 
conceptions of Ancient Art are made to live again in the new creations of the 
future among ourselves, and in forms even more true and beautiful, because 
they shall be seen radiant and glowing with the Light of Him who is at once 
The Light and The Life. 

In the style and manner of the writer, there is a rare combination of gifts 
and excellencies. A wide grasp of thought, a severely philosophic method of 
treatment, a bold and manly enunciation of his convictions, medina of dis- 
crimination and analysis, great facility of expression and felicity of diction, and 
at the same time an almost gorgeous flow of imagery—these are characteristics 
of the style of the writer, who, we take pleasure in adding, promises to enrich 
the literature of the Church with the productions ofhis pen. We have spoken 
of this Address the more freely because it contrasts so gratefully with the aim- 
less, worthless, feeble, wishy-washy productions which so often are inflicted 
on similar occasions. 


Rev. Joun H. Pappock’s Historica, Discourse, in Christ Church, Stratford, 
Conn., March 28, 1855. 


More than a passing notice is due to this Discourse. The Parish at Stratford 
was the first one organized in the Diocese of Connecticut. Here the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, one of the brightest names in our early history, commenced 
his ministerial labors, (in 1723,) and here also, in 1772, at the ripe age of 76, 
he fell asleep in Curist. The Sermon also gives a sketch of the early Rectors 
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of this Mother Parish ; throws incidentally much light on the fieree persecu- 
tions, the fines and imprisonments to which Churchmen were subjected by the 
early Puritans—those famous men who are so perpetually eulogized for estab- 
lishing “ freedom to worship God”—it also illustrates the faithlessness of the 
English Church in refusing to send over Bishops to the Colonies, as well as the 
fostering care of the Venerable Missionary Society. Mr. Paddock has done a 
good work, and has done it well, in collecting at great labor these invaluable 
reminiscences and thus putting them ina form for preservation. The early 
Churehmen of Connecticut were men of principle; men of nerve; men of 
prayer; men who would have gone to the stake in testimony of the Faith. 
Numbers of them perished in crossing the Atlantic to obtain Holy Orders ; and 
those who lived to return, were able and willing, if need be, to give a reason 
for the hope that was in them. We venture to say that not one of them ever 
received the compliment lately paid to a loquacious divine of our times, who, 
knowing himself to be surrounded by a mixed assembly, took occasion to con- 
temn the doctrine of the “ Apostolic Succession,” and to heap anathemas 
upon the “ bigots” who believe in it. “Aha!” said a noted Presbyterian 
Doctor, as he went out the door, adding with a sly look, “ that is such sort of 
Episcopacy as I like!” And yet, with all their nerve of principle and action, 
there was in them no more of ecclesiastical dilettanteism than of that wishy-washy 
indifferentism which is now miscalled charity, but which of course renders 
charity an impossible virtue. And here, in this noble, moral heroism of cha- 
racter, under God, lies the great secret of that sturdy strength which has ever 
characterized the Church in this ancient Diocese, and which has made her to- 
day comparatively the strongest Diocese in the country. The history of the 
Church in Connecticut is yet to be written. But let it be done only by one 
who can appreciate the virtues, and do justice to the memory of its early 
Fathers. For such a work, the pamphlet before us will be a valuable aid. 


Peers From A Berry: or The Parish Sketch Book. By the Rev. F. W. Suet- 
ton, author of “ The Rector of St. Bardolph’s,” “Salander,” ‘ Crystalline,” 
&c. New York: Charles Scribner. 1855, 12mo. pp. 294. 


The writings of Mr. Shelton are so well known for their quiet humor, their 
age wit, with now and then a little admixture of Attic sharpness, their uni- 
‘orm and sometimes merciless lashing of all shams in social life and in religion, 
their genial appreciation of the graces and amenities of character and the 
power to delineate them, that he is sure to find readers. These “ Sketches” 
embrace a variety of subjects, but the “Seven Sleepers” and the “ Heart of 
Adamant,” are among the most vigorous productions of his pen. 


Tue Temrorat Power or tue Pore: Containing the Speech of the Hon. Joseph 
R. Chandler, delivered in the House of Repres-ntatives of the United States, 
January 11, 1855, with Nine Letters, stating the prevailing Roman Catholic 
theory in the language of Papal Writers. By Joun McCurrock, D. D. 12mo. 
New York: Carlton & Phillips. 


We suppose that the Romish Church has lost ground during the last six 
months which she could not regain in ten years under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances; and which, under present circumstances, she can never regain. 
The secret of her loss is in an awakened spirit of enquiry among the masses of 
the people. Notwithstanding a great deal of ignorant denunciation and unjust 
prejudice, still the real character of modern ultra-montane popery is becoming 
so generally understood that a man must be either a knave or a fool who 
denies certain determining positions. Romanists may thank the Hon. Mr. 
Chandler for much of this newly-awakened popular interest. Very innocently, 
because ignorantly, we doubt not, he, in his speech, denies that the Pope 
claims, or ever did claim, or that the Church of Rome accords to him, any tem- 
poral power whatever, beyond the papal Italian dominions. In reply, Dr. Me- 
Clintock cites numerous Romish authorities and practices of that Church, 
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showing, incontestably, that upon this point Mr. Chandler is entirely mistaken. 
Dr. McClintock’s arguments are well selected and well presented, and his book 
is valuable as a popular resumé of proofs upon the subject. 


Letrers To tHe Rieut Rev. Jonny Hueues, Roman Catholic Bishop of New York. 
Revised and Enlarged. By Kirwan. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1855. 
12mo. pp. 370. New Haven: T. H. Pease, 


These famous letters, which first appeared in the columns of the New York 
Observer, are from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Murray, himself an Irishman, and 
educated as a Romanist. This edition contains also a rejoinder to Bishop 
Hughes’ reply to the First and Second Series; and also the Author’s Address 
on the “ Decline of Popery and its causes.” The Author’s boldness, his piquant 
wit, his telling effect in exposing the gross impositions, and overthrowing the 
popular arguments of Romanism, and the apparent fact everywhere, that he 
writes from personal experience—all these have given an aln.ost world-wide 
reputation to these Letters, which have been republished in various countries 
and in several different languages. We are free to say that Kirwan demolishes 
Popery effectively. His weakness is, that he has no basis on which to erect a 
superstructure in its place. 

Scenes ty Our Parisu. By A Counrry Parson’s Davcuter. To which is pre- 
fixed a Memoir of the Author, by herSister. New York: Stanford & Swords. 


1855. 12mo. pp. 374. . 


We are glad to see this new edition of a work formerly so popular in Church 
families, and for many years quite out of print. This edition possesses a 
Memoir of the amiable and devout woman to whom we owe the book. “The 

ious and gifted author,” it is observed, “has recently been called to her 

Ieavenly Home. A sister’s love prompted the beautiful Memorial of the 
departed, which the publishers have prefixed to the volume, thereby greatly 
increasing its interest and value.” 

This “ Country Parson’s Daughter,” or Elizabeth Emra, was indeed what she 
represented herself to be—the daughter of an English clergyman, the Rev. 
John Emra, by whom, in conjunction with her excellent mother, she was care 
fully brought up as a “daughter of the Church.” When this work, “ Scenes 
in our Parish,” first made its appearance, it attracted the attention of Southey, 
who honored the author with marked but well-deserved compliments. The 

uiet, chastened beauty of the style, and the Christian sentiment inculeated of 
the good old-fashioned Church of England stamp—so in contrast withthe noisy, 
shallow pietism of our own time—will be sure to find their way to the hearts 
of multitudes of readers. It is a good book for the Sunday School and Parish 


Library. . 


Tae Lire or tHe Rev. Ropert Newron, D.D. By Tuomas Jackson. New York: 
Carlton & Phillips. 1855. 12mo. pp. 427. 


This is a reprint of an-English work, and is the Life of one of the most dis- 
tinguished Ministers of the Wesleyan Methodists. In England this body have 
never, as in this country, formally separated themselves from the Anglican 
Church. Multitudes of its members still attend upon her Services, and receive 
the Holy Communion from her altars. The most distinguished Methodist 
preachers, the very founders of what is in this country a distinet sect, lived 
and died in communion with the English Church. So did the two Wesleys, 
Fletcher, Sellon, Coke, Richardson, Dickenson, and Creighton: and John Wes- 
ley’s dying words were, that “the Lord would desert the Methodists when 
they deserted the Church of England.” The Life of such a man as Dr. New- 
ton, therefore, is full of interest in itself, and especially to those among us who 
are yearning to see the Church of Christ a living thing among the masses of 
the American people. It is no superficial economy of resources that will ever 
bring about: this glorious result. We may divide our Dioceses and parishes 
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into jarring cliques—in our pharisaical zeal we may brandish party Shibboleths 
and use Cabalistic watch-words until we drive peace and charity from our bor- 
ders—we may sign Memorials, and dream and theorize in our closets—we may 
tinker with our out-works in our General Conventions—and still we do not 
begin to reach the real evil. 

Dr. Newton was a man of great intellectual and oratorical, as well as moral 
power. When he visited this country in 1839, on one occasion about ten 
thousand people hung with rapt attention upon his lips, among whom were 
such men as Webster and Clay, and three noted infidels were converted to 
Christ. Whatever we may say of the position of Wesleyanism, there was, and 
there is, somewhere in this movement, a real power which is not of this world, 
and which was drawn from the very heart of the good old Mother Church. 
We have something to learn from this whole subject in way both of instruction 
and of warning. 


Essays ON THE PREACHING REQUIRED BY THE Times, and the best Methods of obtain- 
ing it ; with Reminiscences and Illustrations of Methodist Preaching: inclu- 
ding Rules for Extemporaneoug Preaching, and Characteristic Sketches of 
Olin, Fisk, Bascom, Cookman, Summerfield, and other noted extemporaneous 
Preachers. By Avert Stevens. New York: Carlton & Phillips. 12mo. pp. 266. 


The contents of this volume originally appeared as a series of Articles in two 
Methodist Magazines, and are republished by request of several of the Clergy 
of that denomination. The writer evidently understands the position of the 
Methodist communion in this country, and the genius of the system ; knows 
wherein the power of their preachers has hitherto consisted, sees the weak- 
nesses that are beginning to be developed, and is not afraid to confess them. 
That system has been an admirable school for the training of the merely popu- 
lar orator in the lowest sense of the term, and the author’s descriptions of 
several of their most noted preachers, are cleverly done. If the Church is ever 
to take hold of the great masses of the people in this country, it is more than 
possible that we ourselves have something yet to learn on this subject of preach- 
ing. How to make the ministrations of the pulpit more effective—how to 
adapt its teaching to various classes and localities—is one of the great questions 
of the day. The book before us, though thoroughly denominational, is very 
suggestive, and is worthy of careful perusal. The history of Methodism, for 
the century and a quarter of its existence, is one of the most curious and in- 
structive studies which Christendom presents. 


’ 


Memore or “ Orv Humpurey;” with gleanings from his Portfolio, in Prose and 
Verse. New York: Carlton & Phillips. 1855. 18mo. pp. 298. 


A well-written ‘biography of Mr. George Mogridge, better known by the 
sobriquet of “ Old Humphrey,” who, starting from humble life, became famous 
as the writer of religious stories for the people, and of books for the young. 
Until his death, he was connected with the (English) Religious Tract Society. 
A hearty love for the beauties of nature, and an earnest, devout spirit, charac- 
terized all that he wrote. 


A Lerrer To tHe Rr. Rev. Wu. H. Delancey, D. D., from Joun S. Davenport, 
Presbyter, showing cause why Sentence of Deposition should not be pro- 
nounced against him. New York: John Moffet. 1855. 8vo. pp. 23. 


Mr, John S. Davenport, late Presbyter of the Diocese of Western New York, 
was, on the 6th of August last, deposed from the Ministry of the Church, under 
Canons I and II of 1853, by Bishop DeLancey, on the ground that he has be- 
come a member of a religious body not in communion with the Church of 
which he was a Presbyter. Mr. Davenport, in the document before us, pro- 
tests, first, against the Canon, and next against the Bishop’s acting under the 
Canon. As to the Canon, we have little here to say. If it is somewhat sum- 
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mary in its provisions, it is not a whit more so than the exigences of the 
Church demanded. We have had quite too much of double dealing treacher 
in the Church, and it was time to protect her honor and her safety from this 
conduct of men eating of her bread and wearing her livery, who were yet, as 
the result proved, in active sympatipy with her foes. 

As to the Bishop’s acting under the Canon, in this individual case, the letter 
of Mr. Davenport itself, is proof that the Bishop is altogether within both 
the letter and the spirit of the Canon. For Mr. Davenport claims that he has 
received the gift of the Holy Ghost by the laying on of hands of these pre- 
tended Apostles ; “‘ who,” he says, “ have received a power and authority higher 
than by the Divine Constitution of the Church belonged to Bishops.” He 
claims not only that this “ power and authority” is higher in degree than the 
power and authority of our Bishops; but that it absolutely nullifies and sets 
at naught that power, and challenges for itself from that — absolute 
submission and obedience, under penalty of the most fearful consequences. 
For, Mr. Davenport says, ‘“‘ Not that I shou'd feel that your sentence of deposi- 
tion would make me any the less a priest, for the confirmation of Priesthood by 
the higher Ministry, cannot be annulled by a disciplinary act without sufficient 
eause by the lower.” But this is not all. He says, ‘ J would, if possible, per- 
suade you to refrain from placing the Church under you, and as represented in 
you, in a state of separation from that Ministry, of which the Apostle John said, 
“ Our fellowship is with the Father, and with His Son, Jesus Christ.’ - . 

Here we have it without disguise. According to Mr. Davenport, the refusal 
practically and formally, to recognize this “higher authority” of these pre- 
tended Apostles, is not only null and void, but is actually schismatical in ite 
character; and hence the threat with which, in these words, Mr. Davenport 
endeavors to terrify Bishop DeLancey. And yet he pretends that adhesion to 
men who thus claim to ignore and supersede Christ’s own appointed Ministry, 
and who thus presume to dictate and dogmatize to that Ministry with the 
most fearful threats—that all this is not schism! 

There are other points on which Mr. Davenport uses language which cer- 
tainly is not that of a sound or well instructed Churchman, Thus he says, 
“The Priesthood which I received at the hands of the present Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Massachusetts, is Priesthood in 
the Catholic Church, connected with Mission in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, but the two are essentially distinct and may be separated.” Undoubt- 
edly the gift of Orders is one thing, and Mission in the Church is another 
thing. But there is still another thing, to wit, Jurisdiction and Canonical 
Obedience, by which both the others are, ever have been and ever must be, 
guarded from perversion. The idea of being ordained Priest at large, responsi- 
ble to no Bishop, and with Mission at his own pleasure, is an anomaly, un- 
worthy of an intelligent Churchman. By the rules of the Ancient Church, as 
well as by his own Ordination Vows, Mr. Davenport is bound to yield obedi- 
ence to the Bishop and to the Ecclesiastical authority where he received his 
Orders, until he is canonically transferred. Nor has he a right to exercise his 
“Mission” independent of that authority; nor can he thus separate Mission 
and Jurisdiction without subjecting himself to discipline. He claims a liberty 
which is licentiousness, and which the Church never has tolerated, and never 
ean. The great care which the Church has shown in requiring Titles from, 
and in giving Licenses to Priests at their ordination, shows that Mr. Davenport 
is at variance with the Common Law of the Church in this matter. We agree 
that in the Canons of our own branch of the Church, this is one among a 
multitude of other points on which no express provision has been made; and 
on which therefore, we are thrown back upon long established principles. 
And here again we now see the wisdom of the early Bishops of Connecticut 
in this as well as other instances, who would ordain no Priest without a 
Title. 

Bishop DeLancey deserves all honor for his prompt yet kind and paternal 
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course in this whole matter. We regret to say, it is quite too evident that his 
leniency in this instance has not been appreciated. That some of these men 
are honest and sincere in their unfortunate career, we do not doubt. That they 
are really guilty of schism, sacrilege, and heaven-daring presumption, there 
ean be no question. Had there been a mo@e jealous guarding of the Church’s 
honor in past days, there would be less need of such vindication now. 


A Mewmore or tne Rev. Sypvey Sairn, by his daughter, Lapy Hottanp, with a 
Selection from his Letters. Edited by Mrs. Austin. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1855. New Haven: T. H, Pease. 12mo. pp. 378, 511. 


These are altogether readable and agreeable volumes. Not that we admire 
the character of Sydney Smith as a clergyman, or approve of his opinions on 
several of the leading questions of his times. He belonged to a school of 
Clergymen now happily diminishing in number in England, in whom the 
Clergyman was almost lost in the gentleman, the scholar, or the politician. 
In his case there was also an excess of levity and love of the ludicrous, which 
had much to do, and rightly too, in thwarting his hopes of that high elevation 
which he gave up only at the last. Underneath this volatility, however, there 
was solid worth of no common order; and in the Edinburgh Review, (which he 
projected,) he and Lord Jeffrey let off their thunderbolts, assailing with mer- 
ciless perseverance Tories and Puritans, and ‘holding up to public odium old 
social evils, which the Tories were bent on sustaining, and of which the com- 
motions on the Continent had just begun to make men conscious. 

The first Volume contains a list of all the Articles which he contributed to 
the Edinburgh Review. His Biography, by his daughter, presents a pretty 
complete view of a life not marked by striking incidents, yet not without at- 
tractiveness; and this portion of the work is modestly and pleasingly done. 
The second Volume, containing his correspondence, is to us specially interest- 
ing. He had all the sharp, keen wit of Sterne, without his coarseness, though 
not without his irreverence ; and all the outspoken frankness and even terrible 
severity of Dr. Johnson, without his boorishness. If we were criticising his 
opinions, which we here of course have no room for, we would show how 
little he appreciated the true character of the English Chureh, (or any other ;) 
and how completely all that he wrote on the Ireland question was worse than 
thrown away. That the Church of Ireland, as now constituted, is the true 
representative of the Ancient Church in that Island, every intelligent Church- 
man knows. And yet Sydney Smith could write as follows: 

“It appears to me quite impossible that the Irish Church can remain in its 
present state. Vested interests strictly guarded, and the spiritual wants of 
the Protestants of the Establishment provided for, the remainder may wisely 
and justly be applied to the religious education of other sects. I go further; 
and think that the Catholic Clergy of Ireland should receive a provision from 
the State equal to that which they are at present compelled to extort from the 
peasantry of that country.” 

And yet his plain common sense, his remarkable conversational and reason- 
ing powers, his entire independence of judgment, his utter contempt of all 
shams in social life, his boldness and efficiency in uttering what he knew, or 
thought to be truth,—these traits made him, beyond doubt, one of the remark- 
able men of his age. To trace his career from his poverty at Edinburgh, until 
he became, by Whig patronage, Canon of St. Paul’s, to show him throughout, 
“ Faber mee fortune,” and to present a brief sketch of the distinguished men 
whom he numbered among his intimate friends, would be a fruitful subject, 
and may possibly be hereafter attempted on our pages. 

He makes a remark, however, on a course of reading, which is worth re- 
peating, ‘The real way to improve,” said he, “is not so much by varied 
reading, as by finding out your weak points on any subject, and mastering 
them.” As to his hand writing, it was so shockingly bad, that he declined 
deciphering it on one occasion, saying, “he must decline ever reading his own 
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handwriting four and twenty hours after he had written it.” And Jeffrey, it 
seems, was equally unfortunate; for Sydney Smith once wrote to him, “I have 
tried to read it from left to right, and Mrs. Sydney from right to left, and we 
neither of us can decipher a single word of it.” 


Tue Controversy BETWEEN Senator Brooks anp + “Jonny,” Arcupisnor or New 
York: growing out of the Speech of Senator Brooks on the Church property 
Bill, in the New York Senate, March 6, 1855. Arranged for publication, 
with an introductory Preface, by W. T. Tisdale. New York: De Witt & 
Davenport. 1855. 8vo. pp. 81. - 


This controversy is an important fragment of the history of the times. The 
Hon. Mr. Brooks had asserted in the New York Senate that, from evidence laid 
before him, he supposed the value of property in New York alone, held by John 
Hughes, amounted to about five millions of dollars. He made several statements 
of another character, much more damaging to the character of Popery. But the 
so-called Archbishop, having just returned from Rome, where he had acted as 
attendant at the birth of a new Article of the Roman Faith, maddened at the 
contrast between the servile adulation of the Old world, and the bold spirit of 
free inquiry which greeted him upon his landing on the shores of the New, 
ignorant of the tremendous change in public sentiment in his absence, by 
which the power to make and unmake United States Senators had escaped 
from his grasp, pounced upon this guarded expression of the Hon. Senator, 
branded him with all sorts of ugly epithets, challenged him to the proof of 
his assertion, and offered, if it should be done, to found a Public Library at a 
eost of two millions of dollars. The Hon. Senator accepted the challenge, and 
cons gge the appointment of arbitrators. At this point the Controversy 

egins, To those who have read the Controversy, we need express no opinion 
as to its merits. The special pleading, the petty quibbling, the dodging of the 
main issue and seizing upon unguarded or side statements, the bad temper, the 
coarse and bitter invectives, all these have been so apparent that the Bishop 
has, in public estimation, come out of the controvery a disgraced, if not an 
Seamed man. 

But there is another part of this controversy to which we ought to allude. 
Edward Dunigan & Brother have issued a small bound volume on the same 
subject, entitled “ Brooksiana.” Aside from the “Introduction,” consisting of 
forty-two pages of new matter, the publishers, on the part of the Archbishop, 
er roma J omit three of Mr. Brook's letters, containing the proofs of what he 

ad asserted in his speech in regard to the immense amount of property held 
by ¢ John Hughes in his own right, as shown by the records in which convey- 
ances are registered by authority of law. Nothing could be more material to 
the issue of the controversy than the omitted letters. They are those headed, 
1. “ The Sinking Condition of our Country—the Property in Calvary Ceme- 
tery,” &e., de. 2. “ Property in Brooklyn—The Conveyances to and from 
John Hughes.” 8. “The Facts, the Evidence, the Record, and the Law.” 
Such facts as these are too gross in their character to escape the attention, or 
to elude the judgment, of the common sense of the people. And they will not 
fail to see in this new ruse the same spirit of Ultra-montanism, which in the 
old world is waging desperate warfare against «ll free institutions. 


History or tae Councit or Trent, from the French of L. J. Buraener, Author of 
“The Priest and the Huguenot,” &c., edited from the second London edition, 
with a summary of the Acts of the Council. By Jonny McCuryrock, D. D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 12mo. pp. 546. New Haven: T. H. 
Pease. 

We read the title of this book with pleasure, and opened the volume with 
avidity, hoping to find in it what we never yet saw, a clear, concise, reliable 
history of that last Council of the Church of Rome, though its judgments 
were never received by more than a fraction of the Roman Communion. It 
was essentially an Italian affair, and deserves to be regarded only as such. 
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But the book disappoints us. Its author is a Frenchman of the Ultra-Protest- 
ant School, a man of some ability and research, and his work is a rambling, po- 
lemical attack upon the Romish Church, with the Trentine Council as his text, 
rather than a faithful history of the Council itself. 


Prose Wrrrers or Germany. By Freperick H. Hever. Illustrated with Por- 
traits. Third Edition. New York: C. S. Francis & Co. 1855. 8vo. pp, 567. 


The editor and compiler of this volume has sought to present in an English 
dress some of the more popular contributions of the best German writers. 
The volume is not meant to be an illustration of the Philosophy, or Theology, 
of Germany; but it is a collection of the. most elegant literary remains, such 
as will attract the general reader. Among tke authors from whose works 
fragments are taken, are Martin Luther, Jacob Behme, Immanuel Kant, Lessing, 
Lavater, Gethe, Schiller, Fichte, A. W. Schlegel, Schleiermacher, F. Schlegel 
Hegel, &e., &c. The translations, which are by several pens, are spirited and 
easy, and, as far as we can judge, faithful to the original. The English reader 
who wishes to examine specimens of the popular literature of a language which 
ean boast many of the profoundest scholars of modern times, will be attracted 
to this massive volume before us. It is printed in small type and in double 
columns. Several of the papers, especially those of Hegel, F. Schlegel and 
Fichte, give very good examples of the peculiarities of German thinking and 
speculation. 


Lerrers To THE Prorie on Heattu anp Happiness. By Catnartne E, Bezcuer. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 12mo. pp. 203. 


This is a work on physiology, and these “ Letters to the People” treat of “ Or- 
gans of the Human Body,” “ Laws of Health,” “ Abuses of the Bodily Organs,” 
“Evils resulting,” &c., “ Remedies,” &c., with some rather curious statistics on 
the health of married women, &c. An Appendix contains “ Notes” on various 
matters, some of which we should suppose were singular subjects to engage 
the pen of a maiden lady; together with the author’s views on “pelvic dis- 
placement,” Animal Magnetism and Spirit Rappings. The whole work winds 
up with a “Front and Back View of the Human Skeleton.” With such a 
queer collection of statistics, (we wonder how the author gathered them,) and 
such an anatomical museum as her pictures illustrate, this antiquated spinster 
reéchoes the warning that “ young girls little imagined what was before them 
when they entered married life.” The dear young creatures can hardly plead 
such ignorance hereafter, after reading Afiss Catharine. Beecher’s book. The 
appearance of such a work from the pen of an unmarried lady would almost 
lead us to believe that such an old-fashioned thing as modest reserve on these 
topics is hereafter to be regarded as mere squeamish fastidiousness, The 
introduction into Boarding Schools, of works on Physiology, which was at- 
tempted some years since, is being laid aside, as of more than doubtful ten- 
deney. While on the other hand, under the guise of what are called Medical 
Books, Scientific Lectures, &c., &c., subjects are made the topics of conversa- 
tion, and brought within the knowledge of children of both sexes, until such 
things as shame and delicacy it is to be feared are utterly banished. 


Ayotuer Bupert; or, Things which I saw in the East. By Jane Antnony Eames, 
Author of “ Budget of Letters.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1855. 12mo, 


pp. 481. 

We have had so many Books of “ Eastern Travels” of late, that we doubted 
whether “ Another Budget” would add to our information or interest on that 
subject. Robinson, Wainwright, Taylor, Curtiss, Spencer, Lynch, and others 
have given the results of their explorations, and all have written with ability. 
Mrs. Eames, the wife of a Clergyman in Rhode Island, has followed in the same 
track, and described the same objects ; and yet we do not hesitate to say that, 
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to many readers, her volume will not suffer in comparison with either of the 
others. As to exact measurements and descriptions of the ruins and monuments 
of the Nile, chronological questions, disputed localities of the Holy Land, &c., 
&ec., the authoress makes no pretensions. But there are a thousand objects of 
interest, associations, and incidents, in traversing such a field, which Mrs. 
Eames describes with much vivacity, and her book is exceedingly entertaining 
and really valuable. Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, the Nile, Thebes and 
Karnac, and Luxor, the Desert, Sinai and Horeb, and Hor, Hebron, Jerusalem, 
and the Holy Places, Damascus, Beyroot, Smyrna, these are the principal 

ints of observation. She partly promises another volume descriptive of her 
journey through Europe, which we shall be glad to see. 


Lire aND Times or Exiyan Hepprne, D. D., late Senior Bishop of the M. E. 
Church. By Rev. D. W. Crarx, D. D. With an Introduction, by Rev. 
Bishop Janes. New York: Carlton & Phillips. 12mo. 1855. 


The life of a man who so faithfully represents the early history of the most 
wonderful religious movement of modern times, suggests considerations of the 
greatest moment, and especially to us as Churchmen, at the present day. We 
propose to return to this subject hereafter. 


A Manvat or Instruction anpD Devorion FoR THE Practice OF THE CHRISTIAN LiFE. 
Adapted to young persons who have just been Confirmed. New York: Stan- 
ford & Swords. 1855. 18mo. pp. [8s. 


This little work contains Instructions as to the nature and duties of the 
Christian Life, Forms of Devotion for every day in the week, Prayers for Sev- 
eral Graces and for various Occasions, with Collects for the chief Holy Days 
and for the Holy Communion. It shows the instrumentality of the Church and 
her appointments in its connection with the Christian life, and teaches with 
great fidelity the necessity of conforming with the full import of the Baptismal 
vow. The Prayers, which are in great part from Andrews, Ken, and Wilson, 
are, of course, most excellent. It seems to us, that if the author and compiler, 
while enforcing the rule of holy living, “according to this beginning,” had 
given still more prominence to the nature and duty of contrition, or a death 
unto sin, and of a steadfast faith in Christ’s “full, perfect, and sufficient sacri- 
fice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole world,” this excellent 
Manual would have been found still better adapted to the real wants of those 
into whose hands it may fall,—and also more in harmony with the Prayers 
which are selected; and also with the spirit of otr Liturgy which breathes 
everywhere the language of the broken-hearted prodigal. For, with whatever 
fidelity the Baptismal vow may be kept, still the tear of penitence and the 
Cross of Christ will be among the sad and sweet experiences of every soul that 
finally enters Paradise. Besides, the primary import of Baptism is that we 
“die from sin” as well as “rise again unto righteousness.” The latter duty 
cannot be overestimated; the former is indispensable to the true development 
of the Christian character. The author will pardon our criticism, for we wel- 
come with gratitude a work so earnest in its tone, and which sets forth the 
Christian life as so high and holy a thing, and so connects it with the Ordinan- 
ces of Christ’s own appointment. 

The work is dedicated to the Right Rev. the Bishop of Florida. 


Tue Recorps or A Goop Man’s Lirz. By the Rev. Caartes B. Tayxer, M. A. 
New York: Stanford & Swords. 1855. 12mo. pp. 286. 


This is one of the very best of Mr. Tayler’s books. There is a self-sacrificing 
spirit of devotion to Christ in it*which can hardly fail to impress the reader ; 
and the line is clearly drawn between the worldling and the Christian, which 
cannot be done too distinctly in these days of worldly conformity. 
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Bartisu Periopicats. Leonard Scott & Co., N. Y., continue to republish the 
following British Periodicals, viz: 1. The London Quarterly, (Conservative ;) 
2. The Edinburg Review, (Whig;) 3. The North British Review, (Free 
Chureh;) 4. The Westminster Review, (Radical ;) 5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, (Tory.) 

The present critical state of European affairs gives to these publications great 
interest and value. They occupy a middle ground between the hastily written 
news items, crude-speculations, and flying rumors of the daily Journal, and the 
ponderous Tome of the future historian. It is to these Periodicals that readers 
must look for the only really intelligible and reliable history of current events, 
and as such, in addition to their well-established literary, scientific and theo- 
logical character, we urge them upon the consideration of the reading public. 

They are offered upon the following terms: For any one of the four Reviews, 
$3 per annum; for any two of the four Reviews, $5, do. ; for any three of the 
four Reviews, $7 do.; for all of the Reviews, $8 do.; for Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, $3 do.; for Blackwood and three Reviews, $8 do.; for Blackwood and 
four Reviews, $10 do.; for four copies of Magazine and Review, $30 do. 
Postage on Blackwood, 24 cents a year. Average Postage on a Review, 14 cents 
a year. 

We understand that the Editorship of the London Quarterly, is not in the 
hands of the Rev. A. P. Stanley, the biographer of Dr. Arnold, and formerly 
one of the chief contributors to the Review. Its tone is exceedingly moderate 
and hardly up to the times. ° 


Harpers’ Picture Books ror tux Nursery. No. 1. Learnine to Tarx ; or, Hnter- 
taining and Instructive Lessons in the Use of Language. Illustrated with one 
hundred and seventy Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1855. 
4to. pp. 192. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

This is the most attractive Juvenile book of the season. The stories, mostly 
on th» History, &e., of Animals, are exceedingly entertaining and instructive, 
and the pictures are beautiful. 


Harpers’ New Montuty Macazine. 

The Editorial ability and judgment evinced in conducting this Magazine, are 
worthy of its mechanical execution and its unparalleled circulation. Some of 
the recent Editorials, under the head of “ Editor’s Table,” are written with 
decided power, and are worth the price of the work. The Magazine is growing 
in solid worth. 


Harpers’ Story Books. No. VIII, Timboo and Joliba. No. IX, Timboo and 

Fanny. No. X, The Harper Establishment. 

The first is an amusing Story-book for children, with the well-illustrated 
moral, that honesty, industry, frugality and kindness, will make friends and 
ensure success. The second, exhibits the important art of Self-instruction. And 
the third presents, even to the minutest detail, the whole process of Book- 
making ; to illustrate which there is no better Establishment in the United 
States than that of the Messrs. Harpers. In this respect, this little book will 
be read by multitudes of others besides children. 


Lrrrety’s Livine Aare. 


Littell has the whole world of Periodical Literature before him from which 
to cull, and he always fills his weekly with readable and valuable matter. 


Lerrers ro A Youne PauysiciaN Just ENTERING UPON Practice. By Tuomas 
Jackson, M. D., LL. D., Professor Emeritus of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic in the University at Cambridge; Corresponding Member of the Acad- 
emy of Medicine at Paris, &e., &e., &e. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co, 
1855. 12mo, pp. 344. 

Dr. Jackson, the author of these Letters, twenty-five years ago stood at the 
very head of his profession in New England, and the volume before us bears 
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testimony to his ripe and varied culture. It is a sensible, popular, practical 
treatise upon the common diseases of the human system; and though addressed 
to a “ Young Physician,” will be valuable to intelligent people generally. It 
is marked by the absence of all pretension; just as the work of a well-educated, 
skillful physician is always distinguished from that of a blustering, noisy char- 
latan. Such volumes as this will do much to give aright tone to the public mind 
and will help to a truer appreciation of that conceited quackery which is now so 
mischievously popular. It is dedicated in a beautiful Letter to the Author’s 
early friend, Dr, John C. Warren. 


Barer Skxercurs or Evropgan AND Eastern Cuurcues. By Rev. Isaac H. Torrie, 
A. M. Rector of St. Luke’s Church, New York. New York: Padney & Rus- 
sell, 1855. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 43. 


The Rev. Author of these “Brief Sketches,” who has recently returned from 
an extended tour in the old world, in which he visited nearly all its most cele- 
brated places, has published this little volume in anticipation of a larger work, 
which is hereafter to appear. [is account of the Oriental Churches, though 
brief, is full of interest and importance, and is, we need not say, exceedingly 
suggestive. We shall be glad to see the forthcoming work from the pen of one 
who is capable of appreciating all that is truly Catholic in those venerable 
Churches, as well as their manifold corruptions and superstitions. We are sure 
that it will be neither dull nor unreliable. 


Lovett’s Progressive Reapers. Nos. II and IIL By J. E. Lovett, Author of 
“United States Speaker,” &ce. New Haven: Durrie & Peck. 1855. 12mo. 
pp. 216, 824. 

We took occasion in our last No. to notice the first of this Series of Progres- 
sive Readers, which Mr. Lovell is preparing for the Schools of the country. 
His age, his long experience, and te success in the work of instruction gen- 
erally, and not least as a teacher of elocution, qualify him, as few men can be 
qualified, to prepare a Series of books of this sort. The two volumes before us 
exhibit more perfectly the thoroughness and the scientific skill and judgment 
with which he is doing his work. The great fault of young readers, viz: 
defective articulation, and wrong pronunciation, isin these volumes avoided by 
numerous “Exercises,” in which by varied and reiterated examples the proper 
sounds of accented and unaccented vowels, and of the consonant letters, are 
clearly illustrated, and so faithfully taught that they cannot be forgotten. 
Each Lesson has also a Table of definitions, and a list of analytical Questions, 
so that the pupil, under a careful teacher, cannot fail not only to read well, but 
to understand what he reads. 

We are pleased to know that the Series is already finding its way into the 
best Schools in the country. Could it be generally introduced, it would do 
much to rid us of those ridiculous provincialisms—the nasal twang, and the flat 
sound of certain vowels and dipthongs, and the omission of certain consonants, 
which now often mar and disgrace the delivery of some of our ablest speakers. 
To secure a uniform and euphonious pronunciation of our language, on which 
its beauty and effectiveness so much depend, we must commence in the primary 
Schools. These books are well published, they are sold at a reasonable rate, 
and may be recommended to the patrons of Schools in the South and West, az 
well worthy of their attention. 

The following Pamphlets, &c., have been received : 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Whittingham’s Address at the 72d Annual Convention of 
the Diocese of Maryland, May 30th, 1855. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Clark’s Primary Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Rhode Island. 1855. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Doane’s Twenty-third Episcopal Address to the 72d Annual 
Convention of the Diocese of New Jersey. May 30, 1855. 
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Bishop Doane’s Sermon: “ Death in the midst of Life ;” at St. Mary’s Church, 
Burlington, N. J. Sept. 2, 1855. 


Rt. Rev. Bishop H. W. Lee’s Sermon, on the Death of the Rev. Titus Strong, 
D. D. In St. James’ Church, Greenfield, Mass. June 17, 1855. 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Meade’s Pamphlet on ‘‘ Baptismal Vows and Worldly Amuse- 
ments.” Published by the P. E. Society. 


The Rev. W. H. N. Stewart’s Convention Sermon, in St. Mary’s Church, Bur- 
lington, N. J. May 30th, 1855. 


The Rey. Ethan Allen’s Convention Sermon, in St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore, 
Md. May 80, 18565. 


The Rev. David Pise’s Convention Sermon, in St. Peter’s Church, Columbia, 
Tenn. May 2, 1855. 


The Rey. H. H. Reid’s Sermon on the Death of Mrs. Hannah P. Woodruff; 
in Christ Church, Watertown, Conn. March 10, 1855. 


The Rev. W. H. Morgan’s Sermon on the Death of Mrs. Martha J. Reynolds; 
in Christ Church, Norwich, Conn. June 17, 1855. 


Rev. Dr. T. W. Coit’s Sermon: Sameness of Words no hindrance to Devo- 
tion.” Troy, N. Y. 1855. 12mo. pp. 23. 

Rev. Dr. F. H. Cumming’s Pastoral Letter on the Season of Lent. Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 1855. 8vo. pp. 30. 


Human Responsibility ; a Sermon: bya Presbyter. New Haven: T. J. Staf- 
ford. 1855. 8vo. pp. 11. 


Memoriat: Proceedings of the Publisher’s Association in New York, on the 
death of James R. Swords. June 20, 1855. 


Catenpar of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 1855. 
Reetster of the College of St. James, Maryland. 1855. 
Catalogue of Columbus Female Institute. Columbus, Miss. 1855. 


Tenth Annual Report of Society for the relief of Widows and Orphans of 
deceased Clergymen in the Diocese of Ohio. 1855. 


Report of Wardens of Christ Church, Boston, Mass., &c. 1855. 


















Literary Intelligence. 


Art. X.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THE PHENICIAN INSCRIPTION. 


We have before called attention to this Inscription which was found on a 
royal sarcophagus, dug up in January, 1855, near the site of ancient Sidon, in 
Palestine. An exact lithographic copy of this interesting inscription has been 
made in this country and widely dispersed among scholars; and several of 
them have attempted to give a translation of this the most important specimen 
of the ancient Phenician language that has come down to us. The forthcoming 
Number of the Journal of the American Oriental Society, published in this city, 
contains a continuous interpretation of the whole inscription, with full notes 
and confirmations, from the pen of Prof. E. E. Salisbury, of Yale College, the 
Secretary of the Society, and another from the pen of Mr. W. W. Turner, of 
Washington City. Prof. E. Rodiger, of Germany, having obtained a lithograph 
of the inscription from this country, has also published an explanation in the 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Bd. ix. Heft 3. but he 
passes over some of the more difficult portions, All these gentlemen have ably 
discussed the subject, and undoubtedly prepared the way for a more satisfactory 
interpretation of the whole inscription. Prof. Salisbury has also discussed, with 
great learning and ability, the age of the inscription, which he supposes to 
have been made before the days of Alexander the Great. It is honorable to 
our countrymen to have entered thus early into this new field of antiquarian 
research. 

Omitting those parts of the inscription which are more obscure, we present 
those portions which appear to us to be the most clearly ascertained. 

“In the month Bul, in the year fourteen 14 of my king, king Ezmunazar, king 
of the Sidonians, son of king Tabnith, king of the Sidonians, speaks king Ezmu- 
nazar, king of the Sidonians, saying, Should I be taken away, should I be 
swallowed up, * * * should I become silent, and be resting in this coffin 
and in this grave, in the place which I have built, then I adjure the whole 
kingdom that no man shall open this resting-place, nor search in a dormitory as 
men (usually) in a dormitory, nor take away the coffin in which I rest, nor 
injure me in my resting place, * * * 

“ Surely if men shall entice thee, thou shall not hearken, * * * and any 
man who shall open my coffin, or take away my coffin, or shallinjure me in my 
resting place, he shall not have a resting-place with the shades, nor shall he be 
buried in a grave, nor shall he have a son or posterity behind him * * * 
among those that live under thesun * * * 

* And I Ezmunazar, king of the Sidonians, son of king Tabnith, king of the 
Sidonians, grandson of king Ezmunazar, king of the Sidonians, and my mother 
Amashtoreth, priestess of Ashtoreth our princess, the queen, daughter of king 
Ezmunazar, king of the Sidonians, who have built the temple of the gods, the 
hall of judgment of the land of thesea * * * 

“ And we who have built the temple for Esmun the great, * * #* 

“And we who have built temples to the gods of the Sidonians in Sidon the 
land of the sea, a temple to Baal Sidon and a temple to Ashtoreth the glory of 
Baal and of the city, the lord of kings (i. e. Baal) shall give tous, * * 
the fortresses of the border of the land to defend all the Sidonians forever. 

sod | adjure the whole kingdom that no man shall open my coffin, nor expose my 
coffin, nor injure me in this resting-place nor take away the coffin in which T 
rest, otherwise the holy gods shall deliver them up to the judges of this king- 
dom, and the men shall die and their posterity forever.” 
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This inscription exhibits the Phenician notation of numbers by figures, and 
a peculiar use of the figures along with the numbers written out; it gives us 
the name of one of the Phenician months; three or four kings of a Sidonian 
dynasty; three or four gods of the Phenician pantheon; the mode of imposing 
names on persons; a form of malediction; a glimpse of a future state; and 
light on some grammatical points. 

1. Our inscription exhibits a notation of numbers by figures. As the Shem- 
ites very = employed letters to denote numbers, (so early that this notation 
passed with the letters into Greece,) it is remarkable that they should have 
used fzures also for numbers. This, however, had been discovered to be the 
case on the coins of Sidon, Acco, and Marathus, and conjecturally in other 

sitions, (see Gesen, Mon. Phen.,) but ig now clearly made out not only on the 
inscription of Sidon, but on several other monumental inscriptions. 

2. Our inscription combines the use of figures with that of numbers written 
out. This seems to have first attracted notice on our inscription, but has since 
been found by Rédiger on other inscriptions, particularly the newly discovered 
extensive inscription of Marseilles. 

By a remarkable coincidence the last letter of the Phenician word for four 
is also the figure for twenty, which, read with the figures immediately follow- 
ing, makes thirty-four instead of fourteen. This, however, is inadmissible. 

The inscription commences with specifying the month and the year, but says 
nothing of the day. Perhaps the specification of the day is on the side of 
the sarcophagus, and the writing is continued on from the side of the sarcopha- 
gus to the lid. 

3. Our inscription names one month of the Phenician calendar. It commen- 
ces thus: ‘In Yerahhbul,’ or ‘the month of Bul.’ The same month is named, 
1 Kings, vi. 38, as the month in which Solomon’s temple was finished. Philo 
Byblius has given us two additional months of the same calendar. ‘The sacred 
rites,’ says he, ‘of Melicarthus are celebrated after the close of the month 
Hyrchasaorus, on the new moon of Hyrchasaphenus.’ The Phenician or He- 
brew term Yerahh ‘month’ evidently enters into the composition of these two 
names, as into Yerahhbul in our inscription, Philo Byblius here appears 
trustworthy. 

4. Our inscription makes mention of the following kings of Sidon: 1. Ez- 
munazar, (this reading seems preferable to Hsmuniyed or Esmuniyer ;) 2. Tab- 
nith, his father; 3. Ezmunazar, the father of Tabnith; 4. Ezmunazar, perhaps 
the same as the older Ezmunazar. It also mentions Amashtoreth, the mother of 
the younger Ezmunazar. These names do not occur in history. 

Prof. Salisbury, however, has an extended argument to prove that Tabnith 
of the inscription may be the same with Tennes, king of Sidon in the 
time of Artaxerxes Ochus, king of Persia. This theory is ingenious and plau- 
sible. A single word or letter of the additional inscription may confirm 
or overset it. 

5. There is repeated reference in our inscription to the Phenician divinities 
Baal and Ashtoreth. Also, Esmun, another Phenician divinity, is mentioned 
indirectly. Phenician mythology is now attracting the attention of the 
learned Germans, who have written extensively on the subject. 

6. It is remarkable how exactly the imposition of names or persons in Phe- 
nician accords with that in Hebrew; compare Hannibal, ‘grace of Baal,’ with 
Hanniel, ‘grace of God;’ Asdrubal, ‘help of Baal,’ with Azriel, ‘help of 
God;’ Ezmunazar, ‘helpof Esmun,’ (in our inseription,) with Eleazar, ‘help 
of God.’ All the Shemites seem to have had this same mode of giving names 
to persons. 

7. The form of the malediction or execration against those who shall violate 
the sanctity of the grave, though obvious in the general, is not yet so defi- 
nitely made out as we could wish. 

8 We have a mention of the shades, i. e. inhabitants of the invisible world, 
in this inscription, called by the same name as in Hebrew. It has been 
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thought by some moderns that the views of the Hebrews on this subject were 
derived from intercourse with the Chaldeans, when in captivity. But this 
opinion is overturned by the fact that mention is here made of the Rephaim or 
shades by the pagan inhabitants of Palestine who had not gone into captivity, 
and cannot be supposed to have derived their opinions in this way. 

9. The points of Phenician or Hebrew Grammar, which are affected by this 
inscription, are by no means unimportant. 

(1.) A-form intermediate between the full relative pronoun in the earlier 
Hebrew, and the abridged prefix, derived from it, in the later Hebrew, has 
been discovered in other Phenician inscriptions, and abundantly confirmed in 
this. This is an interesting cireumstance. 

(2.) An original form of plural verbs, which heretofore had been a mat- 
ter of philological deduction, is now fully sustained by the inscription. This 
is encouraging to those who are engaged in philological investigations. 

(3.) The pronominal suffix Mem, which in most cases of its use in the Old 
Testament is plural, has in one passage (Isa. liii, 8) been thought by orthodox 
interpreters, ex exigentia loci, to be singular, and to refer to the person of the 
Messiah individually. This point, which has been contested and denied by 
many learned German critics, is in a fair way of being confirmed by our in- 
scription. See the remarks of Rédiger on this point. 

(4.) The substantive verb kun, ‘to be,’ which was thought to be confined to 
the Arabic dialect, is now found in the Phenician. This gives us a new ety- 
mology of Chiun, the name of the god Saturn, in Am. v. 26, viz, from kun, 
‘to be,’ analagous and parallel to the derivation of Jehovah from hawa, to be. 
This leads to several interesting inquiriés as to to the Shemitish mythology 
generally. 

The Phenician problem is now in an interesting position. Prof. Rédiger 
leads us to expect a full explanation from Dietrich of Marburg. Other Ger- 
man Orientalists, as Movers, Ewald, Hitzig, and O. Blau, will undoubtedly 
move in this affair. As the sarcophagus has gone to Paris, the French savans 
will not willingly be behind their German competitors. In England we look 
to a Nicholson for an interpretation. 
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Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Rev, Dashiell, T. G. Johns, June 16, , Yeocomico, Va. 
“« Pu Bois, J. C. Wil ams, June 27, St. Mark’s, New Britain, Conn. 
“ Hodges, J.8.B. Potter, H. July 1, Trinity, N. Y. City. 
« Hioward, C. R. Johns, June 29, St. Paul’s, Alexandria, Va. 
“ Kelly, Wm. McCoskry, June 17, St. Paul’s, Detroit, Mich. 


“ Livingston, J. R. Potter, H. July 24, Trinity, Fishkill, N. Y. 
« Loop, DeW. C, DeLancey, Aug. 14, Christ, Binghampton, W.N. Y. 








“ Ludlum, A. F. Chase, May 30, St. Paul’s, Concord, N. H. 

** Morrison, P. B. Kemper, June 14, Trinity, Mineral Point, Wis. 
‘* Moore, A. Davis, May 27, St. David’s, Cheraw, 8. C, 
“Morton, Jas. Williams, Sept. 7, Christ, Pomfret, Conn. 
“Neff, Peter, Jr., McIlvaine, July 1, St. John’s, Cincinnati, O. 

“ Pickett, J. T. Atkinson, Aug. 28, Grace, Morgantown, N. C. 

“ Powell, J. D. Johns, June 29, St. Paul’s, Alexandria, Va. 
“ Pratt, H. Freeman, May 20, , Sequin, Texas. 

“ Rottenstein, G. Freeman, May 20, , Sequin, Texas. 

‘“¢ Sames, J. J. Johns, July 8, St. Paul’s, Alexandria, Va. 
“ Seymour, G. F. Potter, H. Sept. 23, Zion, Dobb’s Ferry, N. Y. 

“* Shepherd, R. M. Otey, July 15, St. John’s, Knoxville, Tenn. 
“ Trimble, J.Jr.,  Upfold, June 6, St.Stephen’s, Terre Haute, Ind. 


’ 
« Watson, Geo. W. Lee,H.W. May 30, Christ, Burlington, Iowa. 


OCONSECRATIONS. 


Church. Bishop. Time. Place, 
Calvary, Doane, Aug. 16, Summet, N. J. 
St. Barnabas, Doane, July 23, Roseville, N. J. 
St. James’, Doane, Aug. 17, Long Branch, N. J. 
St. James’, Potter, H. July 38, Smithtown, N. Y. 
St. John’s (Chapel,) Potter, H. June 14, Boquet, N. Y. 
St. Luke’s, Burgess, July 10, Portland, Me. 
St. Paul’s, Brownell, June 26, Hartford, Ct. 
St. Simon’s (Chapel,) Potter, H. June 29, Stapleton, L. I., N. Y. 
St. Stephen’s, Doane, July 26, Milburn, N. J. 
St. Stephen’s, Upfold, June 20, New Harmony, Ind. 
Trinity, Kemper, June 14, Mineral Point, Wis. 

OBITUARY. 


The Rev. Trrvs Strona, D. D., Rector of St. James’ Church, Greenfield, Mass., 
died June 11th, 1855, aged 69 years. In the character of the Rev. Dr. Strong, 
there were the elements of great beauty and strength, which deserve to be 
more minutely traced. We give the following from the pen of one who knew 
him well. 

“ He was born in Brighton in 1786. On receiving holy orders, in 1814, he 
came immediately to Greenfield to assume the rectorship of St. James’ Church, 
where he remained until his death. 

“In the pulpit he was a pleasant speake~, always earnest and impressive— 
often eloquent. His delivery was natural and extremely graceful. The sim- 

licity and finish of his style, showed how well he had studied, how thoroughly 
fe had understood the best of the English Classics. Apart from his professional 
studies, the books he read were comparatively few, but they were carefully 
chosen and well selected. Shakspeare and Milton, and the English poets— 
Addison and the Essayists, were his favorite companions. 

“ He was a poet, too, of no mean order—some of his mig apart from the 
interest which they derive from the occasion for which they were written, bear 
the marks of a severe and refined taste, and are rich in the eloquence of 
feeling. 

” The last year of his life was one of great eg suffering. Gradually 
and almost imperceptibly, an insidious and painful disease wore away his orig- 
inally vigorous constitution, until some months before his death he became con- 
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vinced that his time on earth was short, and prepared himself to await with 
calmness and patience the hour of his dissolution. As long as he had sufficient 
strength, and until within a few weeks of bis death, he remained at his post, and 
appeared in the pulpit, (often so weak and exhausted as to be unable to go 
through with the service,) every Sabbath. 

“ But it was after he was confined to his house for the last time, that he 
silently but eloquently preached to those whose privilege it was to be near 
him, his sublimest and most effective sermons. 

“In the midst of the most excruciating pain, when it seemed too much for 
humanity to bear, not a murmur escaped him ; but he smiled pleasantly as he 
enumerated the mercies of God towards him, and sought for conditions in life 
with which he might favorably contrast his own. At length the painful strug- 
gle was over, and on Monday morning, June 11th, like an infant falling asleep, 
ne peacefully breathed his last. 

“Dr. Strong was one of a class of clergymen who are fast disappearing from 
among us. He was a model of a country parson of the old school—a Christ- 
ian, Gentleman and Scholar. 

“The funeral took place on Wednesday afternoon at four o’clock. The stores 
in the village were closed, and long before the hour, the Church was crowded 
with sincere mourners, who had come, many of them from a distance, to pay 
the last tribute of respect to one whom they had known so long and haved 80 
well. 

“The body was met at the door, and the sentences read by Rev. Mr. Stickney, 
of Boston. Rev. Mr. Baury, of Boston, read the Gospel. Prayers were offered 
by Rev. Mr. Clapp, of Bellows Falls, and the Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. 
Childs, of Springfield. Rev. Mr. Hubbard, of Northampton, and Rev. Mr. 
Cleveland, of Ashfield, conducted the services at the grave.” 


The Rev. Joszrn L. Darrow, (M. D.) Rector of Christ’s Church, Collinsville, 
Illinois, died of cholera after an illness of seven hours. 


The Rev. Bensamin C. Wess, late Rector of Trinity Church, Abbeville, 8. C., 
died at Wilson’s Springs, N. C., aged 45 years. The Southern Churchman 
says: 
“Mr. Webb has devoted his ministry to one object, the salvation of our slaves. 
He has been a self-denying missionary to Africa, within our own diocese, and 
has sacrificed life to his zeal in this cause. Without the notariety of a foreign 
mission, he has labored patiently and faithfully for the same object of convert- 
ing the African race to Christ. Of feeble constitution, he often lacked strength 
to carry out his own designs; and his ministry was not devoted to those trials 
and discouragements which attend all efforts for the religious improvement of 
so unstable a race. 

** But God granted him some tokens of success in his persevering labors, in 
the increasing stability and purer morality of his humble flock. He had charge 
of several large plantations in Prince William's Parish, where he was located, 
and where he testified, summer and winter, the saving grace that is in Christ. 

“ Last year he removed from the low country to Abbeville district, to take 
charge of a white congregation, hoping that the change might restore his 
health; but it was too far impaired. He resigned the Church in Abbeville, 
and was seeking relief at a mineral spring in North Carolina, when his sum- 
mons came. We doubt not his preparation. He was habitually a man of 
prayer, watching for the Master’s coming.” 


The Rev. Rosert Sirn, Missionary to West Africa, died at Cavalla, Ma 
24th, in the 31st year of his age. He graduated at Yale College, studied theol- 
ogy at Alexandria, and sailed from New York in October last. He was a 
young man of much zeal and devotion; with a heart full of love for the mis- 
sionary work, and his death is one of those severe losses amidst which the 
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foundations of our African Mission are being laid. Mr. Smith had been attack- 
ed by the fever, which all who go to Africa must go through, and had appa- 
rently recovered, with the exception of dyspeptic symptoms and a cough. The 
day before his death he rode out, and took dinner down stairs. He said that 
his sufferings were light compared with his spiritual joy. This is all that we 
know at present. e 


The Rev. Samuet B. Hawxestey, Missionary and Rector of Christ Church, 
Marlborough, Ulster County, N. Y. died at his residence on Sunday, September 
2nd. 


The Rev. James Cutsnotm, Rector of St. John’s, Portsmouth, Virginia, died on 
Saturday, Sept. 15th, of that awful scourge the Yellow Fever, now raging with 
such violence in that part of Virginia. 

Mr. Chisholm was a native of Salem, Mass. He graduated at Harvard, stud- 
ied theology at Alexandria, Va., and has resided at the South during the fifteen 
years of his ministerial life. He departed in the fortieth year of his age. 

For several years he was the Rector of the Episcopal Churches in Martins - 
burg and Hedgesville, Va., when he became Rector of the Parish at Norfolk. 
The Richmond Despatch, speaking of him says, “he not only exemplified the 
reality of his professions by a firm and unswerving adherence to the duties of 
his holy vocation in ordinary times, but he has actually laid down his life in a 
time unexampled for its desolation, in proof of his conviction of the solemn re- 
lations he has professed. The obligations to God and man which he assumed 
and acknowledged, he has discharged as a Christian priest. His Church has 
been opened every Sunday morning, up to the period of his attack by the pes- 
tilence. Though the number there was small, and was gradually diminished 
Sunday after Sunday, by deaths and sickness, he always gave an appropriate 
lecture. Upon the last occasion (2d instant) that he officiated there, he deliv- 
ered a solemn and impressive lecture upon the appropriate subject of eternity. 
His remarks were based upon the 196th hymn, in the Book of Common 
Prayer, commencing—‘ Oh, where shall rest befound?? &c, His congregation, 
that morning, was composed of about six or eight. 

“He was taken sick on the following Friday, 7th instant, conveyed to the 
Hospital, where he expired on the night of the 15th inst. Such was his life!— 
such was his death! All deeply lament that he is now no more. So meek— 
so unpretending—so humble, yet so firm; so resolute, so adherent to duty. 
The funeral service was read in a solemn manner by the Rev. Thomas Hume, 
the services of an Episcopal clergyman being unattainable.” 

On the 5th of September, Mr. Chisholm, in a letter to a friend, announcing 
his determination to remain at his post, thus describes the terrible pestilence: 

“As to the details of woe, presented by our present condition, I do believe 
that it is utterly incompetent to any descriptive power to convey a picture of 
them. Never since the continent of America has been settled, (I speak calmly, 
and with reference to what I have read or heard of,) never has so terrible a 
calamity overwhelmed the same amount of population. You will find it ex- 
tremely difficult to lend credence to some statements which I could make to 
you from knowledge and observation.” ~ 


Diep, August 13th, at Beverly, New Jersey, the Rev. Curistran Wiurpererr, 
aged about 58 years. 

Christian Wiltberger was born in Philadelphia towards the close of the last 
century; and from his earliest recollections was connected with St. Paul’s 
Church, in that city, where he was both baptized and confirmed. After la- 
boring efficiently in the Sunday School and Lay Missionary work, about 1822, 
Mr. Wiltberger received an appointment from the American Colonization So- 
ciety, in connection with an expedition, which sailed from Philadelphia at that 
time, as one of the Agents, sent out in charge of, and for the purpose of lo- 
cating, the first body of free colored emigrants to Africa, and it was to his 
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persevering efforts, seconded by the nook eg | displayed and assistance 
afforded by Lieut. Stockton, that the promising Republic of Liberia owes its 
existence. On his return, Mr. Wiltberger became a candidate for Orders in the 
Diocese of Pennsylvania, and was subsequently ordained by Bishop White. 
His first parish was Rock Creek, Md., where he labored with the greatest ac- 
ceptability and abundant success. He subsequently labored in several other 
fields, with the same results. He subsequently became Chaplain to the Seamen’s 
Mission in Philadelphia, where his health at last gave way, and for nearly a 
year he has been a great, but most patient sufferer. The faith of the Christian 
was in him signally exemplified. 

He was attacked on the night of the 9th of August with paralysis of the 
brain, when all consciousness ceased. He lingered, however, until the after- 
noon of the thirteenth, when his happy spirit gently and peacefully glided 
away to the bosom of his Father bes God. 

The funeral solemnities over the remains of the deceased were celebrated in 
St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia. 


Died, in New York, on Sunday, June 17th, Jawes R. Sworps, of the 
firm of Stanford & Swords, in the 38th year of his age, of bilious remit- 
tent fever. He was a son of Thomas Swords, of the old firm of T. & J. Swords, 
one of the founders of the book-publishing business in this country. The 

resent firm have dealt very largely in theological books, and his death will be 
amented by a large circle of friends and acquaintances. Mr. Swords leaves a 
wife = te Fl of Henry Cothiel, Esq.) and two children. 

The members of the New York Publishers’ Association, and others connected 
with the trade and manufacture of books, held a meeting at the rooms of the 
Association, No. 8 Appleton Building, where appropriate Resolutions, é&e., 
were adopted. The meeting then adjourned to attend the funeral services to 
be held at Trinity Chapel, in Twenty-first street, which commenced at 3} P. M. 
There was a full representation of the trade. Several of the clergy were also 
in attendance. Rev. Dr. Higbee, Rev. Dr. Berrian, and Rev. Mr. Weston, were 
the officiating ministers. Messrs. John Appleton and George P. Putnam and 
others, acted as pall-bearers. 


Perer Oxiver.—Peter Oliver, alias William Pynchon Oliver, was born at 
Hanover, N. H., Jan. 29th, 1822. He was the son of the late Dr. Daniel Oliver, 
and grand-son of the Rev. Thomas Fitch Oliver, one of the first clergymen 
ordained by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Seabury. He was descended from families 
distinguished in the Colonial and Provincial history of Massachusetts Bay, and 
this circumstance, while it was to him a source of laudable pride, first turned 
his attention to the early history of hiscountry. He was prepared for College 
at the School of Bishop Hopkins, in Burlington, Vt., and spent two years at 
the University of Vermont; but an early predilection for naval life induced 
him to dissolve his connection with the College, in the hope of obtaining a 
Midshipman’s commission. Failing in this, he entered the Law School at Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated and devoted himself thenceforward to a faithful 
discharge of the duties of his profession. Twice, however, he gratified his 
youthful fancy for a seafaring life by making the Mediterranean voyage. He 
embarked on the same voyage the third time, only to make his grave beneath 
the waters of the ocean. He was baptized in infancy and confirmed in the 
Fall of 1849, from the Church of the Advent, Boston. He had the taste of an 
Antiquary, and his mind reverted with fondness to the different events of Colo- 
nial history ; though he was not swerved by the natural prejudice of a Puritan 
descent from those principles in which he had been educated and which his 
maturer judgment led him to approve. His health gradually failed him 
during the last two years of his life, and in the hope of deriving benefit from 
a sea-voyage, he embarked at Boston, in the Ship “ Island Queen,” bound for 
Constantinople, on the 18th of April, 1855. Five days out, however, he was 
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taken with hemorrhage from the lungs, which soon terminated his life. He 
died on the 9th of May, at sunset, and his body was committed to the deep with 
the solemn Services of the Church. 

A friend, who knew him well, has drawn the following sketch of his character : 

“Those who have known him best, must have felt that honesty and integrity 
were his predominating traits. A more upright, high-minded, and honorable 
person is rarely met with in this world. In all his ways and words he was 
preéminently atrueman. With a quick and keen perception of truth, he utterly 
detested everything that was merely outside or unreal. There was a sponta- 
neous concurrence of his whole being with whatever was solid in principle and 
character, however homely and inelegant. An instinctive hatred of sham, how- 
ever polished and refined. This detestation of pretence he inherited from his 
father, whose abhorrence of deceit, in all its forms, was one of his most striking 
traits. This feature in Mr. Oliver’s character made him peculiarly adverse to 
the prevailing current of opinion, prejudice and passion ; stern and uncompro- 
mising in asserting the high principles of religion and morality; unsparing and 
severe in stigmatizing the falsity of the age. With all this there was a haughty 
nobility of mien, a reserve of manner, and brusqueness of speech, which,— 
while it presented a contrast, we now delight to recall, to selfish egotism and 
plastered-up hypocrisy,—rendered him unpopular with, as he was unappre- 
ciated by, those with whom he ordinarily associated. Yet they who were 
brought closer to him in the daily intercourse of life, knew, as others did not, 
how really noble was his heart ; how intense and faithful were his attachments ; 
with what inviolable fidelity and discretion he conducted himself in cireum- 
stances of responsibility; how affable he was to his inferiors; how generous to 
the poor; how unbounded his deeds of goodness to those who were in need or 
trouble; how true and genuine was his religious character, equally free from 
the wrappage of sanctimoniousness, or the shallowness of mere sentiment ; 
how warm his sympathy with all Catholic truth, all Christian faith and devo- 
tion. 

“In his political views he was highly conservative, He seemed to turn 
instinctively from the turbid stream of party agitation to the purer fountain of 

olitical principle. His whole nature was aloof from sympathy with the fanat- 
icism of license and revolution, the bigoted fury and infidel spirit of modern 
democracy ; yet there was in his character a vast deal of that which rendered 
noble the ardor of the Crusades, and all that is generous in the enthusiasm of 
true freedom. 

“Of his legal character there are others better qualified to speak. But it 
was very evident that he possessed an eminent capability of analyzing difficult 
questions, and of applying to them, with force and skill, the abstract principles 
of law. He was endowed with a native keenness of mental vision, a discern- 
ment of character, a strength of mind and clearness of judgment, which, had he 
not confined himseif to a limited sphere of legal science rather than to the 
more general practice of his profession, would have placed him very high 
among his contemporaries.” 

In addition to his professional labors, Mr. Oliver prepared a series of arti- 
eles for the Church Review, designed to elucidate some important facts and 

rinciples in the Colonial history of New England. ‘The first of these appeared 
in the January Number of that work, in 1850; which was followed by four 
others in successive Numbers of this Review. The publication of these Arti- 
cles was then suspended, temporarily, as the Editor hoped; and they afterwards 
grew intosuch magnitude as to be better adapted for publication in a separate 
volume; and in this form we are glad to know they will soon be given to the 
public. They evinced, as far as they appeared, the most patient research, a 
thorough appreciation of the real character of puritan colonization, and were 
the more valuable in that they brought out to the eye of day those naked facta 
which are essential to a true judgment of those early times, and which a too 
partial public sentiment has been more than willing to overlook. 
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We would not fail in this place to do honor to the memory of one who had so 

won upon our respect and our affectionate regards, and who had already given 

Danco of what he was able to accomplish for the Church and for the country, 
ad his life been spared. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Since our last Number was made up, the Annual Conventions have been 
held in nearly all the Dioceses, and the Journals are before us. Having given 
a carefully prepared Summary of Statistics in our April Number, we omit a 
repetition here. But an examination of the Journals and of the Addresses of 
the several Bishops to their respective Conventions, assures us that the Church 
throughout the entire country is, with few exceptions, in a most prosperous 
condition. Indeed we doubt if there was ever a period in her history when 
she was doing so well as now. The multiplication of Missionary Dioceses and 
the consecration of Bishops to that field who are in the vigor of early man- 
hood—the establishing of Asylums and Hospitals, and Charity Schools and 
Church Training Institutions, in all parts of the Chureh—the putting forth 
of the working energies of the Church in an increasing number of the most 
important Parishes—the large number of young men admitted to the Diaco- 
nate—too small indeed for the Church’s wants—yet forming in the aggregate 
a large band—and, more than all, the constant growth of a spirit of unity in 
the doing of the Church’s work, and of the feeling that it is time to forget our 
intestine jarrings, and bickerings, and personal animosities and jealousies, and 
private ambitions, in the nobler field of Christian activities—all these are 
signs of the times, and they are encouraging. 

In the Southern Dioceses, increasing attention is paid to the religious in- 
struction of the colored population. Several of the Bishops, in their addresses, 
called the attention of their Conventions to this important field of labor, and 
urge the duty with great faithfulness. In South Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, 
Louisiana and Alabama, the Reports of the Clergy show an encouraging state 
of things in this particular. The actual condition of the Slaves in respect to 
their religious character, in some quarters, would surprise those who have not 
given their attention to the subject. Bishop Green stated to the Convention 
of Mississippi, that an amount of money sufficient for the support of another 
candidate for Holy Orders at Nashotah, has nearly in good part been contrib- 
uted by a congregation at one of the river plantations, of which nine-tenths 
are slaves. 


Marytanp.—Bishop Whittingham in his Address at the Seventy-Second An- 
nual Convention of the Diocese, says: “I speak advisedly, when I express 
my firm conviction that the strength of this Diocese might be doubled, in all 
respects except ppowepld wealth, in five years, if we had but the heart to 
make due use of what we already have. It has doubled, in the last fourteen 
- It might have doubled twice, in that time, if we had all done our duty. 
f all were doing what is here and there done in some small portion, and what 
a few nobly preéminent in zeal and self-denying love, are doing for the whole, 
our eight thousand communicants would at this time be fifteen, our hundred 
and thirty churches a hundred and seventy-five, our hundred and forty clergy- 
men two hundred, our parochial schools ten-fold their present number, our 
collegs and high schools for either sex, amply endowed and overflowing, in- 
stead of struggling against unkindness and neglect for a pitiful existence, as 
they do.” Such a spirit as this of honesty, earnestness, and faith, never yet 
failed of the Divine blessing. 


In Virarnia, with an evidently improving condition of the Church, and a 
gradual regaining, to some extent, of the status, which she once held in that 
ancient commonwealth, there is yet lees of growth in the parishes themselves. 
The “ Committee on the state of the Church,” report that “ we have not in- 
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creased. Our new membership barely replaces those who are gone.” The 
supply of ministers and candidates for the last four or five years has been in- 
creasing. In behalf of the Theological Seminary, active measures have been 
taken to secure a permanent endowment, and the Seminary has been highly 
Y or in the number of Foreign Missionary laborers whom it has sent 
orth. 


In Kenrvcry, the troubles which have so long afflicted that Diocese, and re- 
tarded the Church’s growth, we hope have reached the culminating point. 
The Committee, to whom was referred the charges of the Rev. W. J. Waller, 
M. D. reported that “the Convention are not called upon to make any present- 
ment of the Bishop,” whieh was unanimously aiebteh. The Committee “ ex- 
eur disclaim any intention to censure even by implication,” the Rev. Dr. 

aller for the course which he has pursued in the matter. 


In Ixtrots, the Letter of Bishop Whitehouse to his Clergy, has been pub- 
lished, in which he announces his determination to resign the Episcopate of the 
Diocese at the next Meeting of the General Convention. Mutual alienation 
between himself and the Diocese, and a want of adaptation to its moral and 
social condition, are the alleged causes for the anticipated step. The whole 
subject has produced great feeling in all parts of the Church, as for other rea- 
sons, so for the principles it involves, and the necessity it creates for new Ca- 
nonical provision, to meet such an emergency. It is understood that the Dio- 
cese of Illinois will take no steps to direct the course of the House of Bishops 
in the matter. The whole question has been discussed in several of our 
Church periodicals, and the inexpediency of such resignations has been, we 
think, very generally conceded. 


In Western New York, the Rt. Rev. Bishop DeLancey has deposed from the 
ministry, Rev. John S. Davenport, formerly having a parochial charge in that 
Diocese, but for four or five years without any cure. The Bishop’s Sentence 
of Deposition is so valuable a document that we give it entire as one of the 
most important “ current events” of the times: 

“ Whereas, John Sidney Davenport, a Presbyter of this Diocese, has confessed 
to me in a personal interview, that he had received confirmation of orders 
from the Apostle of a religious body, (usually called Irvingites,) which body 
is distinct from the Protestant Episcopal Church, attended their public wor- 
ship, received their doctrines, had partaken of their ordinances and officiated 
in their services ; but did decline and refuse to put these admissions in a writ- 
ten form as requested by me, and did also decline to avail himself of the pro- 
visions of Canon V, of 1850. 

“And whereas, after giving him, the said John Sidney Davenport, the notice 
required by Canon II, of 1853, I did receive from him, the said John Sidney 
Davenport, a written communication signed by him, in which’ also, while ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the notice, and protesting against the Canon, and 
all action under it, and while denying in words, that he has abandoned the 
communion of the Protestant Episcopal Church or been formally admitted into 
any other religious body, he nevertheless admits and avows as follows, viz:-— 
That there is a religious body called “The Church under Apostles,” (so called,) 
and that he is in connection with the same, and is in communion with the 
Apostles, (so called,) as a fourth order of the Church: That the communities 
gathered under the (so called) Apostles have a separate existence as a body 
distinct from other Churches; That he, the said John Sidney Davenport, had 
some time since avowed his conviction that God had restored Apostles - 
called) to the Church, and that these (new called Apostles) had received a 
power and authority higher than by the divine constitution belonged to Bish- 
ops: That a little more than a year ago, one of the (so called) Apostles was 
in this land fulfilling his ministry: And that he, the said John Sidney Daven- 
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port, did fe up to his place of ministry, and did receive the laying on of his, 
] 


the (so called) Apostle’s hands: That at a later period, he, the said John Sid- 
ney Davenport, had gone to the (so called) Apostle and received from him con- 
firmation of orders: That this confirmation of orders was to supply whatever 
was lacking through imperfection of the ordinances as they had been retained 
inthe Church: That he, the said John Sidney Davenport, does acknowledge the 
(80 called) Apostles as from God, had received the laying on of hands of one 
of them, and partaken in their communion and ministry: And that for the 
grams oes of the last five years, he, the said John Sidney Davenport, had 

Med.) eliever in this work of the ministry of the revived Apostles, (so 
called. 

“And whereas, the said religious body, usually called Irvingites, is not in com- 
munion with the Protestant Episcopal Church ; and by such confessed, avowed 
and admitted acts, proceedings and views, on the part of the said Presbyter, 
John Sidney Davenport, he, the said John Sidney Davenport, is held under 
Canon I, of 1858, ipso facto, deposed to all intents and purposes ; and where- 
as it is made my duty by Canon II, of 1853, to pronounce him so deposed, after 
three months’ notice, which notice has been given, and is acknowledged to 
have been received by the said Presbyter, John Sidney Davenport, on the 
twenty-sixth day of April last ; Now Tuererorg, I do on this sixth day of Au- 

t, in the year eighteen hundred and fifty five, in conformity to the Canon 
in such case provided, and with the consent of the Standing Committee of the 
Diocese, pronounce the said John Sidney Davenport, pEposep to all intents and 
purposes from the holy ministry of the Church: In the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

W. N. Y., Geneva, Aug. 6th, 1855. 

Wituam Heatrucoate DeLancey, 
Bishop of the Diocese of W. N. Y. 
In presence of Kendrick Metcalf, Presbyter, W. H. A. Bissell, Presbyter.” 


In Ruope Istanp, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Clark has issued his Primary Charge 
on the “ Position of the Church.” The Journal indicates much activity and 
zeal in that small but thriving Diocese. Near the close,of his Address, the 
Bishop utters these weighty words: “It should be our aim to compass the 
state, and we can do it, God helping us, if we have the will. Popular preju- 
dice must give way before the earnest preaching of the Word, and the consist- 
ent lives of those who preach. Let us cultivate among ourselves the spirit of 
fraternal love, abjure all party names, avoid all impracticable theories, identify 
ourselves with the spiritual interests of those about us, make society feel that 
the Church is alive, addressing herself earnestly to the very work which 
Christ established the Church to do, then our Zion will arise and shine.” 


Diocese or Towa.—The newly consecrated Bishop of this Diocese has been 
visiting various portions of the Church, to raise funds to invest in lands in that 
portion of the West, for the future support of the Bishop, and for the planting 
and sustaining of Church Institutions. 


Diocese or CaLirornta.—The working force in that important field, has been 
strengthened by the removal to it, of several Clergymen, and the Church there, 
under God, cannot but be highly prosperous. The Mission to the Chinese in 
that State, from which so much was anticipated, threatens to be a failure. 

The Journal of the last Convention records the following as the substance 
of remarks by the Missionary, the Rev. E. W. Syle: “ At the request of the 
Convention, the Reverend gentleman employed as a Missionary to the Chinese, 
made a few remarks, giving information in regard to his Mission, from which 
it appears that, owing to the peculiar habits and early training of this people, 
as also the circumstances under which they immigrated to this country, no 
perceptible impression has yet been made upon them, and that the prospect of 
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Christianizing a considerable number of them is remote, if not altogether 
hopeless.” 

t is no wonder that the Chinese are not Christianized in a land so demoral- 
ized by all the very worst vices of modern civilization. The able Missionary 
there, admirably qualified as we believe him, needs more than the power of 
miracles to counteract the influence of a Christianized heathenism, the most 


diabolical heathenism in this world. 


Diocest or New Hamrsuire.—The Rt. Rev. Bishop Chase stated in his Address 
to the Convention that Dr. Shattuck, of Millville, near Concord, proposes to 
found a School of religion and learning for the Church. His fine estate, con- 
sisting of a mansion, or dwelling house, constructed on a scale of great ampli- 
tude and elegance; a grist mill with three pair of stones, and the usual appur- 
tenances ; asaw mill, a commodious farm house, a miller’s house, with 58 acres 
of land, on a part of which is a large quantity of wood—all in perfect order 
and repair—he proposes to present to a ee of Trustees, of whom the Bishop 
of the Diocese is to be ex officio one, for the purpose of founding a school of 
religion and learning for the Church. This is truly a noble design, and will 
eminently serve as a foundation for something of great and inestimable im- 


portance. 


Mississtrpr.—The Rt. Rev. Bishop Green has issued a Pastoral Letter to the 
Clergy and Laity of his Diocese, earnestly exhorting all to the cultivation of 
a spirit of moderation and forbearance, and has also set forth a Prayer for pub- 
lic and private use. The following is his view of the exigencies of the times: 

“Now we behold three of the most powerful Kingdoms of the Old World— 
in conjunction with the Turk—engaged in a fearful struggle that has already cost 
the life-blood of tens of thousands of immortal and accountable beings, and 
ag oe ere ‘tis done, to convert the face of all Europe into a ‘ garment rolled 
in blood,’ 

“In Asia, a people numbering more than three hundred millions, are waging 
an intestine war, which appears likely to end only in the extermination of one- 
half of their number at the hands of the other. 

“In our own Hemisphere, our sister Republics of the South, seem seeking, 
by mutual and protracted bloodshed, to destroy the national existence of each 
other, but yesterday begun. 

“On our own Western confines, hordes of Aboriginal savages, wearied with 
their own petty wars, and fired with a sense of multiplied wrongs, threaten to 
overrun and lay waste the settlements of our frontier brethren. Still farther 
westward, a set of ungodly fanatics, under the guise of religion, but with a 
code of morals that would have disgraced the most barbarous age of the world, 
is already boasting its numerical strength; and banded together under a des- 
potic leader, is threatening ere long to force their way into onr National 
Council, or else to establish in the very heart and Eden of our public domain 
an empire independent of control and defiant of both God and man. 

“And how is it in the older and more enlightened sections of the country? 
From one end to the other, party is angrily arrayed against party; families are 
divided ; friends are looking coldly upon each other ; demagogues are inflating 
the passions of the multitude : religion, in its doctrinal character, is dragged 
into the contest ; and the madness of party rage threatens to involve even the 
sanctity of the pulpit.” 

There is need of such counsel. Throughout the country, the public mind 
is unquestionably, greatly excited ; and unless the wisest counsels prevail, God 
alone can save the country from scenes which the Christian and philanthro- 
pist can anticipate only with fearful apprehension. 

The Church in this Diocese is prospering. From the Bishop’s Address, it ap- 
pears, that within the last five years, the Clergy have increased from 15 to 30; 
from 250 families to 700; from 196 baptisms in a year, to 629; from 60 con- 
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firmations to 153; from 405 communicants to 941; and from having no Candi- 
dates for Orders, to having siz. It thus appears that in five years this Diocese 
has doubled and in many respects much more than doubled its strength. Be- 
sides the above, it has gained, within the same five years, a College, Church, 
schools for males and females, an Episcopal residence, a fund for the support of 
the Episcopate, and Missionary Prayer-Book and Tract Societies, not one of 
which was in existence five years ago. 













































Texas.—At the Convention in May, the Provisional Bishop, the Rt. Rev. G. 
W. Freeman, gave to his annual Address, the character of a Charge. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of its tone and spirit: 

“In preaching Christ’s doctrine, you will, I doubt not, feel yourselves 
bound to set it forth in its integrity and fullness; not by the practice of a 
species of eclecticism, culling therefrom certain points of doctrine which you 
may fancy of more importance than others, and passing by the rest, as not in 
your judgment, entering into the essentials of Christian truth. To be sure, 
you will feel obliged to preach, always and everywhere, ‘Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified,’ as the great and potent theme of the Gospel; but you will under- 
stand that subject as we am all the rest—the depravity and sinfulness of 
man and his need of a Redeemer ; the offering of Christ upon the cross for our 
redemption ; the necessity of a living faith in that atonement in order to juss 
tification ; repentance from dead works and the conversion of the heart to 
God; growth in grace or progressive sanctification; the existence and nature 
of Christ’s body, the Church ; and the holy sacraments as channels of Divine 

race to us, and the means of uniting us to that body to which alone the prom- 
ises are made.” 

There are now 18 Clergymen and twenty parishes inthe Diocese. The Bish- 
op urges the importance of a resident Bishop of their own. His eleven visita- 

« tions to Texas have required of him about thirty-five thousand miles of traveling. 


Wisconstx.—This Diocese now numbers forty Clergymen and thirty-five organ- 
ized parishes. It was in this Diocese that Rev. Mr. Markoe played his fantastic 
tricks in rituals, which led to the adoption of a Diocesan Canon, (1850 and 
1852,) on “ Ritual Uniformity,” of which two Sections are as follows: 

Src. 1. In the performance of the Ritual and ceremonies of the Church, 
where there is no positive interpretation of existing law either by Canon, or 
by solemn Declaration, or by opinion of the House of Bishops, the Clergy of this 
Diocese shall be bound tothe rule of what is usually called “* Common Law,”— 
that is to say: they shall not, for themselves and for their congregations, in 
their public and official ministrations, act according to private judgment, but 
ieveilinn to the general usage of the Protestant Episcopal Church in these 
United States. 

Sec. 2. And in case there be in the mind of any Clergyman a doubt as to 
what that “ General Usage” is, he shall not decide it for himself and for his 
congregation by his private opinion, but shall refer it to the Jnterpreters in this 
Canon appointed, who shall give to him an authoritative decision thereupon, 
founded upon the same principle of “ General Usage.” Provided, always, that 
there be as aforesaid, no positive interpretation upon the point in question, 
either by Canon or by Declaration, or by Opinion of the House of Bishops.” 4 

The other Sections of the Canon prescribe the mode of trial for the violators 
of this Canon. 

It now distinctly appears that Mr. Markoe was poisoned by Wilberforce’s 
book on the Incarnation ; and what we all along knew, is now susceptible of 

pot that what that whole class of men meant by “ carrying out the Catholic 

ystem,” on which they were harping perpetually, was only a determination to 
give a Medieval interpretation to the Prayer Book. Or as the Philadelphia 
Register said: “ Our services, however changed, ARE STILL MEDIZVAL IN THEIR 
ESSENCE AND SPIRIT, NOT IN CONTRADISTINCTION TO WHAT IS OLDER, BUT AS THE OOM- 
PLEMENT AND PERFRCT FULFILLMENT OF EARLIER TIMES.” 
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To carry out the “ Carnorio System” is, beyond a doubt, the great work to be 
done; if we had only wisdom and grace enough to perceive and to do that 
work. But the “Catholic System” is no such miserable pinch-beck affair as 
these ignorant, conceited sectarists would graft upon the Church. 


Pennsytvanta.—A Meeting of the Clergy and Laity from Western Pennsyl- 
vania, was held at Trinity Church, Pittsburg, on the 8th of August, to take into 
consideration the subject of the division of the Diocese, brought before the Con- 
vention of Pennsylvania, by the Bishop at its last Meeting. There were present 
eighteen Clergymen and lay representatives from seven parishes. The meeting was 
wholly informal, or rather powerless for action; and was held only for the 
purpose of gaining an expression of public opinion oa the subject. 

The Rev. Mr. Crampton was chosen Chairman, and the Rev. Mr. Randall, 
Secretary. 

A Resolution expressing an opinion favorable to a division of the Diocese was 
proposed and discussed, but finally withdrawn. We understand “that after 
considerable correspondence and comparison of views between the clergy and 
laity in the northeastern section of the Diocese, (the only other section which 
it is now practicable to set apart) the conclusion was unanimously reached 
that it is now inexpedient to take any steps towards a division. At the same 
time the feeling was generally expressed that if the health of the present dio- 
eesan,—whose valuable and much prized services all sections are desirous of 
retaining,—should be such as to make his present arduous duties too severe for 
his unassisted discharge, canonical measures should forthwith be taken for the 
selection and consecration of an assistant Bishop.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Rev. Witttam Markor.—This gentleman, formerly and canonically con- 
nected with the Diocese of Wisconsin, has left the Church, and joined the Ro- 
mish Schism. He had been laboring more recently in New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, for the purpose of gathering a new congregation. His resolution to 
secede to Rome, was made on the 24th of July, two days after he had preached 
as a regularly ordained Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the 
consummation took place in New York nine days phan same 


Anotuer Pervert To Rome.—Gerorce Hopart Doane.—The following Sentence 
of Deposition from the Ministry has been pronounced by the Bishop of New 
Jersey upon his son, George Hobart Doane, a Deacon in the Church. 

To all, everywhere, who are in communion with the One, Holy, Catholic, and 

Apostolic Church. 

Be it known, that Greorer Hosart Doanr, M. D., Deacon, of this Diocese, 
having declared to me, in writing, his renunciation of the Ministry, which he 
received, at my hands, from the Lord Jesus Christ, and his design not to 
officiate in future in any of the offices thereof, intending to submit himself to 
the schismatical Roman intrusion, is deposed from the Ministry: and I hereby 
pronounce and declare him to be deposed; in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

Given at Riverside this fifteenth day of September, in the year of our Lord, 
1855, and in the twenty-third year of my consecration. 

G. W. Doanr, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of New Jersey. 

In presence of Mito Manay, D. D., Presbyter, 

Marcus F, Hyper, A. M., Presbyter. 

This sentence was not executed until the provision of the Canon, “ where 
the party had acted unadvisedly and hastily,” which is preéminently the 

resent case, had been offered, urged, and refused. It only remains for me 

umbly to ask the prayers of the faithful in Christ Jesus, that my erring child 
may be brought back to the way of truth and peace; and, for myself, that I 
may have grace to bear and do the holy will of God. G. W. Doanz. 
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Among the noticable signs of the times is an evident tendency among a 
large portion of our Non-Episcopal friends to return to the use of Liturgies in 
public and private worship. The “ Princeton Review” for July, the organ of 
the Old School Presbyterians, has an able Article in review of a book called 
“ Eutaxia,” in which the writer states the arguments for Liturgies, and against 
extemporaneous prayers, with surprising force. We are tempted to reprint a 
a of the Article, as it is so full of sound reasoning, of testimony drawn 
rom dearly bought experience, and of catholic principles. What is most 
amusing, one would infer from this writer, that the Presbyterians have always 
been great sticklers for Liturgies—only they have not said much about it— 
while the glorious old Lrrany, they lay claim to as a sort of Presbyterian heir- 
loom; at any rate, that Episcopalians have no peculiar claim to it. This re- 
minds us of an anecdote of the late Rev. Dr. Jarvis, which we had from his 
own lips. A lady once asked him “ what the peculiarities of the Episcopal 
Church were?” “My dear madam,” replied the courteous divine, “ the Epis- 
copal Church has no peculiarities.” So the Episcopal Church in this country, 
or in England, makes no peculiar claim to the Litany. This desire to return 
to Catholic usage among the sects, while some among ourselves are trying to 
dispense somewhat with Rubrical strictness in the use of the Liturgy, is worthy 
of observation, and has a meaning which we will do well not to forget. 








Cavron-or-EnGtanp Immicrants.—Though falling: more naturally under the 
head of Foreign Intelligence, yet a duty is connected so imperatively our own, 
that we give the following in this place. In England, a plan has been set on 
foot, the object of which is, to preserve in the unity of the Church, emigrants 
who proceed to the United States of America. Myriads of. Englishmen, bap- 
tized in the Church of England, are at the present moment scattered over those 
states like sheep without a shepherd. During the last Meeting of Convocation 
an Association was formed, having this class of persons in view. The Secreta- 
ries of the Association are the Rev. H. Caswall, D. D. Vicarage, Figheldean, 
near Amesbury, Wilts; and F. H. Dickinson, Esq. King Weston, Somerton, 
Somerset. The Treasurer is Henry Hoare, Esq., 37 Fleet street, by whom sub- 
scriptions are received. From a “Statement” of its objects and plans, we take 
the following: 

“The following scheme was prepared and sent to a few leading Churchmen 
in America and England, with the view of eliciting their sentiments and ob- 
taining useful suggestions towards the perfecting of the design :— 

“*'the Association shall consist of all members of the Church of England, 
who shall contribute annually the sum of One Pound towards the promotion 
of its objects. . . . . 

“* The Secretary shall maintain a correspondence with all who may express 
a wish to emigrate, or to assist emigration, in connexion with the Church of 
England and the American Episcopal Church. He shall correspond with 
American Churehmen, clerical and lay, with reference to the objects of the As- 
sociation. He shall prepare an annual report, d&c. &e. 

“* The Executive Committee shall appoint from time to time, Agents of the 
Association in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, &c. 

“*The American Agents shall receive from the English Secretary, certified 
lists of the emigrants proceeding to America, in connexion with this Associa- 
tion. They shall also, according to their ability, promote the temporal and 
spiritual interests of the emigrants. 

“ «Grants may be made by the Association, for the advancement of Christian 
education among the children of emigrants, for the erection of churches and 
schools, and towards the maintenance of such English and American clergy- 
men as may devote themselves in whole or in part, tothe spiritual oversight of 
this class of persons. 

“*The American organization of this Association shall be as far as possible 
‘. connexion with the Diocesan authorities of the American Church.’ ” 
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In carrying out the important plans of this Association, there are certain 
difficulties which it will have to contend with; among which are, Ist, the ut- 
ter ignorance of most of the immigrants, if not of the very existence yet of 
the character of the Church in the United States. 2nd, That most of the im- 
migrants finally become -located in the Western districts, where the Church 
cannot reach them, or in our large cities, where they are lost sight of. This 
last difficulty the Church is beginning to obviate in some measure. The Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Southgate, of Boston, lately made the following statement: 

“ During the last winter, I explored asmall portion of that city, which lay 
immediately adjacent to my parish church. I sent through the district, a dea- 
con, who is himself an Englishman, but has lately been admitted to orders in 
the American Church. He visited every house and every family. The result 
was, that, in this single section, embracing probably not more that one-tenth 
of the city of Boston, he found one hundred and seven families, comprising 
doubtless more than five hundred souls, who were members of the Church, 
most of them of the Church of England and Ireland, who were living in utter 
destitution of the means of grace, or were unconnected with any parish, most 
of them never going to Church, and all destitute of pastoral care; their chil- 
dred unbaptized and untaught ; the parents, in many cases, alienated in their 
affections from the Church.” 

We would urge upon the Rev. Mr. Caswall and our English brethren, that 
commendatory letters, with certificates as to Baptism, dc. should in all cases, 
be given to members of the Church emigizating to this country; said letters 
to be directed to the “Rector of the Parish of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church,” where they become resident. Facts are frequently occurring, show- 
ing the necessity of attention to this point. 


Permitive Deacons.—Much is said, much has been written, and some things 
have been done, in reference to the restoration in a truer and more practical 
sense of the Primitive Diaconate to our Church in modern times. The recog- 
nition of that Order of the Ministry as an existing fact the Church has ever 
made, and on this point there is no room for dispute. The only question is 
as to a restoration of the Diaconate in every parish, and embracing a class of 
men who are never to go beyond the Diaconate in Ministerial degree. On that 
point there are several things to be said. In the first place, social changes, 
and those made by modern civilization, have given a new aspect to the field of 
labor. In primitive times, and subsequently, the population of the civilized 
world, for the sake of employment and security, were found almost exclusively 
in cities and walled towns, and their religious wants were best supplied by 
what may be termed a strictly municipal system. Every important city or 
town had its Bishop, with his band of Presbyters, and around these were gath- 
ered a staff of Deacons. 

The duty of the Deacons was exercised in baptizing, catechizing, alms dis- 
tributing, public reading of the Scriptures, and otherways assisting the priest 
in the public worship of the Church, and in preaching if he was licensed there- 
to by the Bishop. Now unquestionably, the same arrangement in all its mi- 
nute particularity would have been suited to all our cities and larger towns, 
had not a somewhat different arrangement been entailed upon us by our past 
history and necessities. We might then have had, and should have had, a 
Bishop, in each one of our larger cities and towns with his Presbyters and 
Deacons. But the advance of modern civilization has created a large class al- 
most unknown in ancient times, and which now comprises a large majority of the 
people of several, if not all of our Dioceses. We mean the rural —— 
possessing in a high degree intelligence, refinement and wealth ; and for which 
our present — as now at work, is specially adapted. The Ministerial 
work among these people can be done and must be done mostly by Presbyters, 
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not by Bishops nor Deacons. Hence they who enter the Ministry in such a 
field, must be expected to be men who, in the great majority of cases, shall 
“ purchase to themselves a good degree.” Such is the character of the field in 
the larger part of every one of our Dioceses ; while in most of them, as we have 
already said, there are points, here and there, where unquestionably the num- 
ber of Bishops ought to be much increased; and especially where a faithful 
Deacon cooperating with and subordinate to the Priest in every Parish, would 
be found in every respect a desirable and altogether practicable coadjutor. 

We throw out these brief suggestions, because sentiments are appearing in 
various quarters which, though excellent in their general tone, yet need large 
qualifications in their practical application to the state of things, as existing 
in the greater part of our country. This feature, the greater or the less prom- 
inence which may be given to the Diaconate, according to existing exigencies, 
in the practical working of the Church’s system, shows how admirably that 
system itselfis adapted to all states of society in all ages of the world. 


CHANGES IN ouR Common Scuoots.—The divorcement of Christianity from our 
System of Common School Education, has heretofore been a theme for frequent 
comment on our pages. We are glad to know that a change for the better in 
this respect, has already commenced in many of the best schools in our coun- 
try. Not only this, but instruction in some of the industrial arts has also been 
introduced, especially in the useful art of sewing. In Boston the Scriptures are 
statedly read, the Ten Commandments are thoroughly taught, the Lord’s Pray- 
er is regularly used; and in some Schools, we believe, the Apostles’ Creed is 
repeated. The Romish priests raved and blustered until they found they were 
wasting their breath, when they quietly collapsed and the Romish children in 
great numbers now attend the Schools. The Romish Bishop of Boston has be- 
haved very nobly in this matter We commend this subject to our readers in all 
parts of the country, many of whom are in positions to put forth the right 
kind of influence. 


Rey. Jacos Ducue’s First Prayer 1x Concress.—In Thatcher’s Military Jour- 
nal—a book very difficult to get hold of-—it ought to be republished—under date 
of December, 1777, is found a note containing the identical “first prayer in 
Congress.” 

The Prayer of Mr. Duche. 

“O Lord, our heavenly Father, high and mighty King of kings, and Lord of 
lords, who dost from thy throne behold all the dwellers on earth, and reignest 
with power supreme and uncontrolled over all kingdoms, empires and govern- 
ments; look down in mercy, we beseech thee, on these American States, who 
have fled to thee from the rod of the oppressor, and thrown themselves on thy 
gracious protection, desiring to be henceforth dependent only on thee ; to thee 
have they appealed for the righteousness of their cause; to thee do they now 
look up for that countenance and support which thou alone canst give; take 
them therefore, heavenly Father, under thy nurturing care; give them wisdom 
in council, and valor in the field ; defeat the malicious designs of our cruel ad 
versaries; convince them of the unrighteousness of their cause; and if they 
still persist in their sanguinary purposes, O! let the voice of thine own unerring 
justice, sounding in their hearts, constrain them to drop the weapons of war 
from their unnerved hands in the day of battle. Be thou present, O God of 
wisdom, and direct the councils of this honorable assembly ; enable them to 
settle things on the best and surest foundation, that the scene of blood may be 
speedily closed, that order, harmony and peace may be effectually restored ; and 
truth and justice, religion and piety, prevail and flourish amongst thy people. 
Preserve the health of their bodies, and the vigor of their minds; shower down 
on them and the millions they here represent, such temporal blessings as thou 
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seest expedient for them in this world, and crown them with everlasting glory 
in the world to come. All this we ask in the name and through the merits of 
Jesus Christ, thy Son, and our Saviour. Amen!” 

“Mr. Duche and his family went to England, where his eloquence drew 
crowds after him, but he pined after his native land. In 1783, he wrote a 
striking letter to Washington, explaining his ‘fatal performance’ of October 
8th, 1777, and pathetically pleading for Washington’s influence in favor of per- 
mission to return. This letter is dated Asylum, Lambeth, (Eng.) April 2d, 
1788 ; and under date of Aug. 10th,Washington makes a dignified and Christ- 
ian reply, leaving the matter of Mr. D’s return with the authorities of Penn- 
sylvania. If they granted the permission, ‘it cannot fail to meet my entire ap- 
probation.’ Mr. Duche did not have this permission to return, as the laws of 
Pennsylvania excluding the refugees from that State, were not repealed until 
after the adoption of the Constitution of the United States. Mr. Duche return- 
ed to Philadelphia in the year 1790, much broken in health, having suffered a 
paralytic affection. He died in 1794, being about 60 years of age.” 












































New Yorx.—Missionary Efforts among Emigrants.—The Board of Commis- 
sioners of Emigration, having received a letter from the Rev. Dr. Haight, in- 
quiring if they would grant their sanction to missionary efforts among the 
immigrants arriving at this port, addressed as well to their temporal as their 
spiritual requirements, by affording them reliable information, and directing 
them in the route most advantageous to their interest, received for answer that 
the Commissioners most heartily approve the design, and would interpose no 
obstacle to its execution. Dr. Haight is understood to have acted, in the for- 
warding of the application, on behalf of the Vestry of Trinity Church, which, 
in addition, to its efforts to provide more fully for the spiritual wants of a set- 
tled population, is about assuming the responsibility of caring for those coming 
from the mother country. We believe that some time since an understanding was 
come to, with the Church of England, that immigrants arriving here with cer- 
tificates of membership and satisfactory testimonials as to conduct, from their 
parish priest, should be carefully attended to, 


SocratisM.— Another Failure.—The North American Phalanx, in Monmouth 

County, N. J., has resolved to break up, and advertizes its domain for sale at 
ublic auction. It is the last of some twenty communistic associations which 

ame been established in various parts of the country. The New York Tribune, 
which has done so much to unsettle the masses of the people as to the founda- 
tion of all social virtue, and which is patronized by great numbers of professed 
ministers of the Gospel, thus moralizes over this new failure: “ That so lofty 
and satisfying an ideal of social life will one day be fully attained, it would be 
impossible to doubt. Indeed, it is intimated in all traditions and foretold in 
all prophecies. It is the dictate of common sense, the essence of democracy, 
and the promise of religion, Everything which increases the power of Man 
over Nature is a step towards it; everything which expands his intellect or 
stirs a noble emotion in his heart, is a pledge of its final advent; and it would 
be as rational to deny that the earth revolves or that the seasons succeed each 
other, as that civilized society grows towards a new condition immensely su- 
perior to any that the history of the past or the experience of the present can 
disclose.” 

Thus it is, that the intense materialism of such men as Greeley, and the in- 
tense spiritualism of such men as Spinoza and his successors, at last stumble 
upon practical difficulties, which upset their crudities, and still leave them ever 
learning but never coming to a knowledge of the truth. 

We see that arrangements are making to establish these new Associations, one 
in Southern Minnesota, and another in Northern Texas. One of the most ac- 
tive of their leaders, (Dr. G. L. Nichols,) says: “There is no social freedom in 
this country, unless you are either in a wilderness, beyond the boundaries of 
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civilization, or in a great city. It is probable that within the next five years, 
the spiritualists and socialists of this country, tired of contending with the 
bigotry, selfishness and por ry: of civilization, will concentrate on some 
unoccupied territory in sufficient force to organize a State, in which they 
may realize freedom and justice.” 

He also says, as “Fourierists, or Individualists, or Spiritualists, they repu- 
diate marriage as an arbitrary institution, and accept more or less, the “free 
love” philosophy. Fourier demonstrated the utter incompatibility of the civ- 
ilized marriage and his plan ofassociation. (See Passions of the Human Soul, 
Love vs. Marriage, &c.) Warren and Andrews have equally demonstrated that 
marriage is opposed to individual sovereignty ; while all advanced Spiritualists 
—though few may have the courage to confess it—repudiate marriage in its 
legal sense, and believe in the doctrine of affinities, Consequently, large bodies 
of Spiritualists are now emigrating, or eapmy to emigrate, to favorable 
localities, where they can protect each other in freedom and especially in free- 
dom of the affections. One such settlement is now forming in Southern Min- 
nesota, in a beautiful country, pointed out by the spirits for that purpose.” 


A Crrizen or Micuicay rn A Dunezon at Rome.—Under the head of “ prelates 
who have retired from office,” the Metropolitan Roman Catholic Almanac for 
1855, contains the following: 

“The Right Rev. Frederick Reze, Bishop of Detroit, consecrated Oct. 6, 1833. 

“The Right Rev. Celestine de la Hallandlere, second Bishop of Vincennes, 
consecrated August 18, 1839. 

“The Right Rev. Guy Ignatius Chebrat, late Coadjutor of Louisville, Ky., 
consecrated July 20, 1834.” 

The New York Tribune remarks as follows upon this announcement : 

** What has occasioned the retirement of these Bishops? If we mistake not 
this retirement has been compulsory. Bishop Reze, it is well known, is a citi- 
zen of Michigan, and is in confinement in some dungeon in Rome. Although 
the United States Congress has called for his release he is stillimprisoned. The 
old settlers of Detroit who knew the man, have petitioned in vain for his 
release. The Papal authorities at Rome have invariably turned a deaf ear to 
all such requests, whether they come from the U. 8. Representatives, or from 
our citizens.” 

We should like to see this matter ventilated sufficiently to call forth another 

ueer letter from Archbishop Hughes! For to write queer letters is in his Jjne. 
Indeed, “as they say,” “it is a way he has.” 


Tue Stave Trape.—According to a statement contained in Niles’ Register, 
Vol. xix, p. 282, derived from the speech of Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, on 
the Missouri Compromise, the ownership of the vessels engaged in the trans- 
portation of slaves from Africa to South Carolina, (the only State admitting 
their importation,) from Jan. 1, 1804, to Dec. 31, 1807, were as follows:— 
Charleston, 61; Rhode Island, 57; Baltimore, 4; Boston, 1; Norfolk, 2; Con- 
necticut, 1; Sweden, 1; Great Britain, 70; France, 3.. Total 282. 

These vessels imported 39,075 slaves, of whom 21,027 were brought in for- 
eign vessels, and 5,717 others in American vessels owned by foreigners. Rhode 
Island imported 8,238; the rest of the North, 650. 





